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Modavanti— Mediterranean inspiration by Heritage at prices vou can well afford 


Heritage is famous for interpreting the best of the past in sign. Touches of color and fruit patterns remind you of Della 
furniture for today and the future. Now, inspired by arts and Robbia. Advanced techniques and cost-saving skills of 
architecture of Italy, France and Spain, they have designed Heritage craftsmen keep prices—for living, dining and bed- 
Modavanti—brilliant new collection with lasting importance room pieces — at a minimum for such lifetime quality. 
for tomorrow. Modayanti translates in warm, mellow fruit- pn a ae ET mee oe 


wood motifs borrowed from antique treasures, bronzes and 


marbles. A Renaissance knocker provides the hardware de 
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To the woman who could weep 
because her skin beauty is drying out... 





If time is showing too soon oh your face back come the lines and dryness. And the 
. If.you’ve tried creams and moisturizers despair! But “Moon Drops’ works in its 
with only fleeting results (and a bit of own special scientific way. It helps store 
despair)... you’ll want to know why. up and hold natural moisture inside. 
You see, after 25, the skin that This inner flow helps keep your 
needs moisture most can hold it skin misty-moist. And, like 
least. Some formulas do little , 4 plumping up a pillow, it 
. ‘MOON 
more than sit on your skin; % DROPS N fills out little lines! Indeed, 
tee | with Revlon ‘Moon Drops’, 
east | there need never be a dry 
spell for your skin. 









keep it moist for a’ while. 
But moisture, alas, evapo- 
rates. When it goes... 


FOR NIGHT. Moon Drops” Moisture Balm. FOR CLEANSING...'Moon Drops’ Moisture FOR DAY...‘Moon Drops’ Moisture Fc 
Rich, yet not greasy. 3.00, 5.00, 8.00 Ff Oil-r-Talci-1 an comerelanaialel-me the benefits. 2.00 plus tax. tion. A lighe ti ake-up base. 3.00, 5.00 as tax 
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Pure elegance...with a two-year/24,000 mile pledge of excellence* 


Now America has a new kind of fine car, 
one that combines even greater luxury 
with 14 inches less length. Specifically de- 
signed for today’s close-packed traffic, the 
new Lincoln Continental is slimmer, 
easier to park and handle. But its greatest 
achievement is in standards of quality and 
reliability...standards so high that it 
alone, among all American fine cars, is 
now warranted for two full years or 24,000 
miles, 

There are so many other pleasures to 
discover: Doors that open at the center- 


line for unusual ease of entrance. Contour- 
zoned seats cushioned with nearly twice 
the usual amount of foam rubber. The 
first hydraulic windshield wipers, silent 
and 50 percent more powerful. This coun- 
try’s only four-door convertible. America’s 
largest V-8 engine—and biggest brakes. 


This car is so advanced in design and 


durability it will keep right on revealing 


new virtues mile after velvet mile—but 
isn’t that just the enduring kind of auto- 
mobile you’ve wanted? 

Lincoln-Mercury Division, Sord Notor Company, 


LINCOLN 


MIINENTAL 





*Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, 
and its dealers, in turn, warrant to their 
Lincoln Continental customers as follows: 
That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first, free replacement, including 
related labor, will be made by dealers, of any 
part with a defect in workmanship or mate- 
rials. Tires are not covered by the warranty; 
appropriate adjustments will continue to be 
made by the tire companies. Owners will re- 
main responsible for normal maintenance 
service and routine replacement of mainte- 
nance items such as filters, spark plugs, igni- 
tion points and wiper blades. 
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APRIL cover. In choosing his subject for a San Francisco cover, artist David Stone 
Martin considered the well-known trademarks—cable cars, Chinatown, Telegraph Hill, 
and found in each merely a facet of the city’s personality. In the grand homes 
built before and after 1900 he saw a fuller summary of the opulence, pride, eccentricity and 
graciousness that are San Francisco. In this imaginary fat-cat residence, the large middle 
window reflects a John Lewis Stage photograph of the Golden Gate Bridge and the city. 


NEXT MONTH. In May we offer the first part of Hamilton Basso’s Scandinavian 
Journey—a refreshing and urbane spring outing. In other vernal travels, Nadine Gordimer 
goes up the Congo River, Frances Gray Patton visits Atlanta, and William Manchester 
tours New England’s murder scenes. Maurice Edelman dissects England’s Establishment, 
and Estelle Holt sketches an unusual Asian, the first in a new series. More May topics: 
baseball’s history, the World Bank, Dining in Italy and, in a Handbook, garden flowers. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn’t available 
send new and old address to: 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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American Home. 


THIS YEAR 
ENJOY THE 
DIFFERENT WORLD 






















Fabled and fabulous... your Utah 
vacation projects you into the reality 
of a make-believe world. You'll be 
rewarded with exciting scenic fron- 
tiers, gemlike cities and towns, vir- 
gin lake-filled forests, cultural and 
historical riches. ' 


See Zion and Bryce National Parks 
... Relax in Utah’s National Monu- 
ments and State Parks... Visit the 
Mormon Country ... Explore Utah’s 
expanse of Color and Contrast. 
Above all, give your family the thrill 
of Utah’s beautiful lakes-and-moun- 
tain vacationland. 
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Mormon Tabernacle and Temple on Historic 


Temple Square in Salt Lake City. 
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Spectacular 
Delicate Arc 


















Beautiful full-color folders, highwe 

maps, special-events information. 
Send the coupon today. 

Utah Tourist and Publicity Council 1961 

Dept. 189 Utah State Capitol — 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A new world of pleasure opens 
when you drive abroad... 


Austin 850 and Morris 850 





Europe's at its best when you see it by car...going where you 
please, setting your pace. And, if you tour in your own BMC 
car, built to U.S. specifications, delivered to you anywhere 
abroad, and shipped back home, your savings will be sizeable 
... even after shipping costs and duty! 


BMC, England’s foremost auto maker, offers the widest selec- 
tion available... sports cars, economy cars, compacts, sedans, 
convertibles, station wagons... such famous names as MG, 
Austin, Austin Healey, Morris. Your hometown BMC dealer will 
be happy to arrange a test drive and make all arrangements. 

BMC prices — delivered in London-—start as low as $1064. 





Austin Healey 


For free literature, European mileage maps, road marker 
information and the name of your nearest BMC dealer write- 
Hambro Automotive Corporation, Dept. H-2, 27 West 57th St., New York 
19, New York, U.S. representatives for The British Motor Corporation, Ltd. 








LETTERS 


Portrait Pleases 

Lawrence Durrell’s Laura: A Por- 
trait of Avignon (February HOLIDAY) 
is the most charming and effective 
piece of travel writing I have read. 
Such articles are frequently in- 
teresting on the first page but gradually 
lose color and stimulus on the back 
pages of the magazine. In contrast, the 
Avignon story holds the smiling 

reader’s interest to the last word. 
E. L. JORDAN 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


@ HOLIDAY shares Mr. Jordan’s en- 
thusiasm. Durrell nonfiction appears in 
the U.S. exclusively in HOLIDAY, and 
has for more than two years.—Ed. 


Khrushchev 

I wish to complain about your treat- 
ment of Nikita Khrushchev. Your arti- 
cle (February HOLIDAY) makes him 
sound like a Sunday-school teacher 
instead of the beast he is. Propaganda 
like this is far worse than what is put 
out by the dyed-in-the-wool Commu- 
nist. It carries the cloak of respectability 
without showing his true nature. 

I see March Ho.ipay is to have 
an article about UNEsco, which is said 
to be communistically controlled. Why 
must we finance our own destruction? 

DR, W. SIDNEY BISHOP 
Anacortes, Wash. 


®@ Our editorial policy in this series on 
world leaders was explicitly defined in 
the introduction to the Khrushchev por- 
trait. Dr. Bishop would do well to read 
it.—Ed. 


A ten-gun salute and three gold 
palms for the portrait of Mr. K. It was 
just, pungent and without malice, a 
well-etched study by a brilliant writer. 
We look forward to the second install- 
ment with genuine delight. You have 
done your subscribers a service in as- 
suming we renew for more than price- 
less photographs of the earth’s fairest 
beaches and snow-capped peaks, more 
than new ways to make a Martini or 
charcoal broil a Kansas sirloin. Keep 
up your great work. 

STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 
Glendale, Calif. 


Island Enchantment 
I would like to thank you for the 
stories on The Puerto Ricans and The 
Puerto Ricans in New York, which I 
did enjoy in February HOo.ipay. 
The pictures of my dear-to-my-heart 
island enchanted me and brought nos- 
talgia to my very soul. Thanks and 
congratulations to reporters Abrahams 
and Rosten and photographer Holly- 
man. RUTH SANCHEZ CALVO 
Brooklyn 


Peter Abrahams’ thoughtful article 
is the most realistic approach thus far 
featured ina North American magazine. 

WILLIAM ANTONIO ALONSO 
New Haven 


Finland’s Finest 

In the January issue of your fine 
magazine, Finland is not represented 
among the restaurants listed under 
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Europe’s Fine Restaurants. It would be 
greatly appreciated if some of our res- 
taurants could be included in one of 
your issues. Such a restaurant as The 
Fisherman’s Hat (Kalastajatorppa), in 
Helsinki, for instance, has long been 
considered one of the finest in Europe. 
H. RAMO, Director 

Finnish National Travel Office 

New York City 


Food for Thought 
I have just finished reading Party of 
One in January Ho.Lipay (Adven- 
tures of a Diner Out) and would like 
to enlist as one of Clifton Fadiman’s 
flag-bearers. | have always considered 
him one of the most perceptive writers 
we have, but have never read him from 
a gastronomic angle before. He is great. 
ELLSWORTH GILES, JR. 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 


Shame on Clifton Fadiman. If he 
can hop from Paris to Manhattan and 
eat an afternoon snack on the second 
étage of the Eiffel Tower, he does not 
belong on a “tiddly stool” in a side- 
walk hamburger heaven. There must 
be lousy places to eat in Europe as well. 
His comparison is odious. 

WILLARD C, POOLE, JR. 
Springdale, Conn. 


I wish to compliment Clifton Fadi- 
man and express the wish that he or 
someone else will take up the banner 
and press forward in the fight against 
the slow and steady decline in food, 
both as it is prepared and served. 
Certainly it will be an uphill fight for 
there will be two major antagonists. 
Their names are Ignorance and Sloppi- 
ness. 

My work takes me into the average 
American home every day of the year 
and for thirty-five years I have watched 
the decline of any real interest or 
knowledge of good food. In the craze 
for speed, we have invented all sorts of 
gadgets and gimmicks to save effort. 
One of the more dismal results has been 
the invention of the TV dinner, that 
gastronomic horror designed to save 
time so that the housewife and her 
brood do not miss any of the violence 
on television. HARRY C. MARTIN 

Sierra Madre, Calif. 


Letters on Letters 
I, for one, resent A. A. Archbold’s 
reference to all hunters being cowards 
(Letters, January Ho.tiDAy). Thou- 
sands of men of all walks of life partici- 
pate in the sport, a great many of them 
former service men who have been un- 
der fire and wounded. If they were cow- 
ards, they would not hunt. As far as the 
killing of game is concerned, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that game be harvested. 
The next time you sit down to eat your 
favorite meal of steak, roast or other 
meat, consider the poor animal that 
was led to the slaughterhouse without 
getting a chance to run. If you can not 
and will not participate in a sport, 
kindly be one. H. E. MCNABB 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


The letter from Miss Archer of Cape 
Town (Letters, February HOLIDAY) has 
Continued on Page 6 


























Take a worldly street to a towered hill... 
Through a pageant world of China to a jovial world of Italy called North Beach. And on 


to Telegraph Hill with its soaring Coit Tower.... To all the places HOLIDAY now leads you. 
Imagine yourself and your pleasure in this fascinating city. But then, why not experience 
its reality? To start planning your personal San Francisco experience, write for the free 
photo-folder, “Your Guide to San Francisco and Its Nearby Vacationlands’—all about San 
Francisco and more on places in its region. Write for your folder today to: Californians Inc., 


Dept. E7, 703 Market St., San Francisco 3, California. Californians Ine. 
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Alaska, Fairbanks 
Arctic Alaska Travel Service 
Empress Theater, Phone: 2141 


Alabama, Mobile 
Greater America Tours 
Cawthon Hotel, Phone: HE 2-8680 


Arizona, Tucson 
American International Travel Service 
27 E. Broadway, Phone: MA 4-552] 


California, Fullerton 
O'Donnel! Tour & Travel Service 
827 N. Harbor Bivd., Phone: TR 1-0610 


California, Los Angeles 
Travel wie Inc. 
649 S. Olive St., Phone: MA 7-4746 


California, Palo Alto 
University Travel Service 
534 Ramona St., Phone: DA 3-2468 


California, San Francisco 

Allied Travel Service, Inc. 

323 Geary St., Phone: SU 1-4869 
Mins Travel Center, Inc. 

133 O’Farrell St., Phone: YU 2-5867 


Panorama Travel Service 
37 Stonestown, Phone: MO 1-3111 


California, Visalia 
Visalia Travel Service 
208 E. Main St., Phone: RE 2-5327 


Colorado, Denver 
Cari Steele World Wide Travel Service 
1660 Champa, Phone: AL 5-035) 


Connecticut, Gridossart 
arnum Travel Bureau, Inc 
232 Fairfield Ave., Phone: FO 7-538) 


Washington, D.C. 
Precrent, Travel Agency Cor 
1700 ‘’K’’ St., N.W., Phone: RE 7-6387 


ome, a Beach 
Wylly’s Tours, Inc 
2921 Collins Ave. » Phone: JE 8-075) 


Florida, Orlando 
Orlando Travel Service 
559 North Orange Ave., Phone: GA 4-8393 


Georgia, Atlanta 
Holiday Travel, Inc 
51 Forsyth St., N.W., Phone: MU 8-8312 


Hawaii, Honolulu 

Travel Bag ge 

Theo. Davies & Co. 

Davies "ites , Phone: Soret 


5654 to $1354 


7 to 25 countries —15 to 41 days 


IMinois, Deoaier 
United Travel Ser 
564 N. Water St., Phone: 429-5358 


Illinois, ony Ol 
Deporter Travel A 
1823 7th St., Phone: F464. 1333 


Indiana, Indianapolis 
Grueninger Travel Service 
150 W. Market St., Phone: ME 4-4414 


lowa, Des Moines 
World Travel, Inc. 
418 10th St., Phone: AT 8-8878 


lowa, Maquoketa 
Decker House Travel Agenc 
Decker House Inn, Phone: OL 2-2431 
Kansas, Kansas City 

Jerry Burke Travel Service 

Town House Hotel, Phone: MA 1-1306 
Massachusetts, Worcester 
Sullivan Travel Service, Inc. 

5 Pleasant St., Phone: PL 2-2845 


Maryland, Hagerstown 
Vic Miller Travel Agency 
49 Summit Ave., Phone: RE 9-2200 


Missouri, St. Louis 
Adventure Tours 
812 Olive St., Phone: MA 1-1373 


Traveler’s Service, 
9638 Olive St. Read” ‘Phone: WY 1-2034 


New Jersey, Camden 
Camden Travel Service, Inc 
710 Market St., Phone: wo 3-5800 


New Jersey, Perth Amboy 
Margaretten & Co., Inc. Travel Dept. 
276 Hobart St., Phone: H! 2-0900 


New York, New “—_ 
Macpherson Travel, 
4) E. 42nd St., ene: "MU 2-2272 


World View Tours, Inc. 
452 Fifth Ave., Phone: LO 4-8890 


Worldways (opp. Public Library) 
475 Fifth Ave., Phone: MU 3-6490 


SeAir Travel, Inc 
415 Lexington Ave., Phone: YU 6-7890 


1st class hotels with bath most nights. 
Meals every day; Breakfast-in-Bed. 
Deluxe pullman motorcoach travel. 
“‘See-More Siteseeing’ 
Taxes, admissions, even tips included! 


North Carolina, Hickory 


’, “Do More’”’ features. 


Space is limited, most dates, to 20 congenial people. Make your date 
now for Sabena ‘Jet Magnifique’’ departures any Saturday! 


WRITE YOUR (SABENA) GOLDEN CIRCLE AGENT NOW! 


George Shipp Travel Agency, Inc. 


Hotel Hickory, Phone: DI 5-. 


Ohio, Akro 
Borovitz Travel Service, Inc. 
331 S. Main St., Phone: JE 


Ohio, Cleveland 


4177 


5-6174 


Shaker Square Travel Service, Inc. 
13107 Shaker Sq., Phone: LO 1-6700 , 


Ohio, Columbus 


Richard Lewis Travel Service 


Gay at Fourth, Phone: CA 1 


Ohio, Rocky River 
Westgate Travel Service, Inc 


-6577 


JET TRAVEL IN THE BEST OF CIRCLES 


Belgium « France « Holland « Switzerland « Germany « Italy 
Scotland « Ireland « Luxembourg « Liechtenstein 
Austria « Denmark ¢ Sweden « Norway « San Marino e Monaco « Israel 
Spain e Portugal « Greece « Yugoslavia « Turkey « Egypt « Lebanon 


You pick the places — set your own pace — on personally-escorted 
Golden Circles aboard Sabena. And you know in advance what total 
cost will be — these heart-of-Europe adventures with ‘‘Add-A-City”’, 
“‘Add-A-Country”’ stopovers cover everything in low, low prices. 


20575 Center Ridge Rd., Phone: ED 3-0700 


Oklahoma, a 
Travel Unlimite 


103 E. Fourth St. , Phone: LU 7-8408 


Oregon, Portland 


Dorothy Van Nuys Travel Service, Inc. 
Suite 802-Cascade Bidg., Phone: CA 6-6133 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
McGettigan’s Travel Bureau, Inc. 


1604 Fox BI 


dg. 
1612 Market , , Phone: LO 8-0261 


O'Keefe Travel Agenc 


1615 Pennsylvania Bivd., Phone: LO 8-4915 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Pacific teat Travel 

Hotel Sherw 

212 Wood St, , Phone: GR 1 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster 
miaoeway Ug! 
126 N. Queen St. 
Phone: EX ?. 0712, 7-8834 


Texas,, Houston 
Harvey Travel Bureau 


-5367 


2005 W. Gray, Phone: JA 9-3911 


Virginia, Norfolk 
Garris Travel Service 


Plume & Atlantic Sts., Phone: MA 2-6691 
Frank J. Sherertz World Wide 


Travel Service 
1216 Colonial Bank Bldg. 
Phone: Di 4-318) 


Washington, Seattle 
Travel Advisors, Inc 
303 Fourth & Pike Bldg. 
Phone: MA 4-5357 


Rush big, valuable ‘“‘Europe Golden Circle’’ Tour Planning Book — FREE! 





Address 
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Continued from Page 4 

stirred me to write of the hopes of many 
Americans who wish they were tourists 
abroad. 

Many of our friends have toured var- 
ious parts of the world and have re- 
turned home with undeclared treas- 
ures: bits of a language learned from a 
friendly shopkeeper, an English wom- 
an’s theory on why her delphinium 
grows so tall, the brilliance of a mosaic 
walk in a modern Brazilian city, the 
sheer beauty of the Mediterranean, or 
perhaps most of all, the courtesy shown 
everywhere. 

Many like myself are dreaming fondly 
of seeing the world and its glories, large 
and small. Until family responsibilities 
ease somewhat for many of us, we can 
only gather valuable information about 


places we hope to see. 
BETTY M. LEGG 


Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


Miss Archer invites comments on her 
views regarding “the American tour- 
ist.” The phrase is the tip-off to her 
myopic and stereotyped observations. 
There is no such thing as “the Amer- 
ican tourist.’ There are thousands, each 
an individual with his own characteris- 
tics and background, each reacting in 
his unique way to his travel experi- 
ences. Miss Archer would be well ad- 
vised to meet each tourist—American 
or not—as a person, not as an example 


of a breed. 
ROBERT G. OWENS 


West Hartford, Conn. 


Medical Report 

Reading your November HOLIDAY 
Handbook of Freighter Travel with great 
pleasure, | hope you will forgive me 
when I put my finger on one point. You 
wrote that except on Japanese freight- 
ers there is no medical treatment. On 
most of the Dutch freighters belonging 
to the Netherland Line and the Royal 
Rotterdam Lloyd sailing in the Ned- 
lloyd and Pacific Lines, there is a Medi- 
cal Attendant with a Dutch govern- 
ment diploma and a medical training 
behind him of three and often five 
years. They are in charge of the ship’s 
hospital and a modern equipped dis- 
pensary many doctors ashore would be 
proud of. Their job on the ship is com- 

bined with administrative function. 
J. B. VAN DER POLL 
Medical Attendant, m.v. Balong 
Netherland Line 
Penang 


Pervasive Influence 

In conversing with non-subscribers, I 
find that most of them possess the 
erroneous conception that HOLIDAY 
deals only with travel. I had originally 
subscribed because I am a frustrated 
traveler and through it visited the en- 
tire world vicariously. Then suddenly I 
realized how iiany other areas of one’s 
life HOLIDAY could influence. 

In the April, 1960, edition, I read 
Raymond Postgate’s article on the Latin 
classics. He revealed a new literary 
world to me and formulated my entire 
reading program for the past ten months. 
Latin was never a part of my college 
curriculum and so because of Postgate, 
I discovered Suetonius and the Twelve 
Caesars, the many versions of Catullus’ 
poems, and in general saturated myself 
with the Roman era. 

At the same time, my physical ap- 
pearance came in for its share of 
Continued on Page 8 
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Rollei magic 


the Rollei camera you 
simply point and snap 


for perfect pictures... 


it’s just as simple as that with the new 
Rollei Magic. No guessing at weather or 
light .. . no wondering hopefully about 
results ... nothing to even think about. 
As you point the camera, both lens and 
shutter automatically and instantly ad- 
just to give you a perfectly exposed pic- 
ture every time. Think of it! No more 
picture disappointments, ever. And to 
make picture taking even simpler for you, 
Rollei magic has many of the other auto- 
matic features found on _ professional 
Rollei cameras. Takes flash pictures of 
course, and permits locking the exposure 
for close up meter readings. Gives 12 
large pictures 24%,” x 2%”, and 16 color 
shots for 2” x 2” projection. See Rollei 
magic at local Rollei dealers, or write for 
literature. Burleigh Brooks, Inc., 420 
Grand Ave., Englewood, N. J. West- 
Ponder & Best, Inc., 814 North Cole Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. Canada—Arrow Film 
Ltd., 30 Duncan St., Toronto 2B, Ont. 
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STATE STREET *& 
The Restaurant Landmark of ros 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 













































come to Jamaica— | ' 
it’s no place like home | 


Jamaica in the West Indies 


is an enchanted island 4450 
miles big — gently washed by 
a champagne sea. The 450 ‘ 
miles of powdered beaches 
which fringe the island seem ( 
to stretch from here to in- ‘ 
finity. No pancake-of-sand- 
with-a-palm-on-it, Jamaica is 


a wide world of pleasure, 
bubbling over with wonder- 
ful things to see and do. y 
Trade winds keep you cool 
all day. Mountain breezes 
keep you cool all night long. 


come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 


You can swim in a sun- 
dappled waterfall. Curl your 
toes into powder-white sand, 
shaded by a parasol of palm. 
Laze down a jungly river on 
a raft. Pick strawberries on a 
mountaintop. Shop for free- 
port bargains that take your 
breath rather than your bank- 
roll. Explore haunted castles. 


Nip 
, ° aR 
Drink in the color of the na- Laer 
tive markets. Actually catch ‘ 
- — y iia j 9 ante Migr 
our fish:it’s asthoughwebred @ rein i . 
> he 
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them to bite. And we’ll teach 
you to water-ski in an hour! 


you can’t get away for less! 
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come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 


Daily rates per person with 
meals from: *6 in guest 
houses; #10 in hotels; $15 in 
deluxe hotels. Completely 
serviced cottages, $120 per 
week for 6 persons without 
meals. Low summer air fares 
now! See any travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board, 630 
5th Ave., New York. Also 
Chicago * Miami * Los Ange- 
les * San Francisco * Toronto. 


Jamaica 


IN THE WEST INDIES 








































It’s sun-tan warm, now, 


in Arizona’s Valley of the Sun. 

Days are bright and clear with temper- 
atures in the upper 70’s... just right for 

relaxing in utmost comfort. Or, if you want 
to be active: choose from 21 fine golf courses, 
see thrilling horse and dog racing, fish for bass 
in canyon lakes. Drive on excellent highways to 
17 national monuments, through a desert - mountain 
wonderland of flowering cactus blooming 
at its colorful best.’ This happy holiday 
land offers Everything Under the Sun to 
do and see. Accommodations from 


modest tossmpérb, at sensible rates. 






Write for ‘‘Places to Stay’’ and color literature to : 
Valley of the Sun Visitors Bureau, Dept. H-5, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Phoeni 


and AVONDALE, CHANDLER, 
GLENDALE, GOODYEAR, LITCHFIELD, 
MESA, SCOTTSDALE, TEMPE 



























Continued from Page 6 
Ho wipay’s influence. The September 
issue contained The Most Fashionable 
Women: The Elegance of Mexico which 
included six photos of a Mexican soci- 
ety woman’s current wardrobe. She 
would be quite shocked if she came face 
to face with me wearing replicas of 
three of her original cocktail gowns 
copied by my dressmaker. 
; ESTELLE ARNOLD 
Rockville Center, N.Y. 


The universal appeal of HouipAy is 
unsurpassed. You should be compli- 
mented upon your help to school chil- 
dren studying other countries, arm- 
chair travelers who appreciate the lovely 
views, and Christians who long for a 
recognition of constructive living. There 
is the constant challenge to meet the 
thrills of destruction and greed which 
are so publicized in television and liter- 
ature. You give the positive attitude a 
boost which mothers appreciate. 

VIRGINIA ALEXANDER 
St. Petersburg 


Complaint Department 

In the pages of your magazine, in 
many others, in fiction and in verse, the 
New York taxi driver has been de- 
scribed as witty, learned, philosophical 
and wise—and always a character. 
What no one ever seems to add is that 
he is also the rudest, most unco-opera- 
tive taxi driver in the world. 

I have just returned from a trip 
across the United States, have hailed 
drivers in Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. In every 
one of these cities I was treated with 
courtesy, and not once did a driver 
refuse to take me to the address I gave 
him. 

But last week in New York I 
wanted to go to Brooklyn Heights. 
Six drivers refused to take me, and I 
was finally forced to take two subways 
and a taxi in Brooklyn Heights. A 
month before, when I wanted to go to 
International Airport, | had two hotel 
porters, the doorman and myself hail 
more than a dozen free cabs before we 
could persuade one to take me to 
Idlewild. In addition, the New York 
cab driver will turn on his radio full 
blast, smoke foul-smelling cigars—both 
without asking permission of his fare— 
and often dresses like a fugitive from a 
chain gang. 

But what I'd like to know is this: 
isn’t there a law in New York which 
stipulates that the taxi driver must take 
a fare to the address he gives, assuming 
the driver is free, and that the address 
is within the regional limits of the city? 
Can a driver refuse to take you out of 
whim, boredom, or a feeling of in- 
convenience? DAVID ROGERS 

Willow Grove, Pa. 


P.S. My choice of the most courteous, 
most co-operative, neatest taxi driver 
in the whole world: the Philadelphia 
cabby, by a wide margin. 


@ The Deputy Chief Inspector of New 
York City Police Department Division of 
Licenses reports the regulations specifi- 
cally state: “‘A public hack driver shall 
not refuse a call from any orderly person 
unless he is previously engaged.” —Ed. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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tile-like 
Ramuc Enamel 


_ Used on More Pools 
Than Any Other Paint! 


Ramuc brings glamorous 
beauty. Select one of 
eleven lovely pool-proved 
Ramuc pastels. Pick the one that brings 
out your pool’s individual charm. 
Ramuc will delight you. It’s easy to ap- 
ply, easy to clean, lastingly lovely. 
Write today for your color chart and 32- 
page Handbook on Painting Pools—both 
free. Send us your pool’s dimensions, tell 
whether it’s metal, concrete or plaster, 
and the type of paint now on the pool— 
for specific advice without obligation. 


Ramuc Enamel, Manufactured by 


INERTOL CO., INC. 


478 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 12, New Jersey 
27-R South Park, San Francisco 7, California 
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Famous Seacoast! 
that’s 


MAINE 





Millions of summer visitors 
have told us what they like 
best about Maine. Many said 
it’s Maine’s sandy lake shores, 
warm, sunny days and cool, 
comfortable nights, majestic 
mountains, and Maine’s spec- 
tacular scenery—that’s Maine. 

Others say boating and fish- 
ing on Maine’s big lakes, the 
thrill of water skiing, a re- 
freshing swim, and relaxation 
suntanning on uncrowded 
beaches — that’s Maine. 

But many said above all it’s 
Maine’s famous seacoast, pic- 
turesque harbors and light- 
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delicious clambakes on a se- 
cluded island — sweet corn, 
lobsters and all the “fixins”— 
that’s Maine. 

Plan now to find out what 
you'll like best. There’s lot’s 
more to see and do wherever 
you go in Maine. Write for 
Gita Vacation Guide — 
Maine Vacation Service, 1130 
Gateway Circle, Portland, 
Maine. 





Name. 
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from the great American Heritage 
Discover, with pleasure 


“s« BOURBON™” 
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ICAN DISTILLING CO® 


PEKIN, ILL. 


as at -Wl s {oll la clo) aim M al-t an) F-laal-to Mh c-t-) hae 


. among the greater pleasures in life. 
A bourbon that fulfills your unerring taste for dis- 
tinctive character, especially prized for its smooth, 


light-bodied flavor. 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90 Proof 


Hk ANIERICAN DISTILLING CO... INC... NEW YORK, N. ¥ . PEKIN, ILL. ¢ SAUSALITO, CALIF. 
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Why do well-traveled people travel Sabena? “Flight- 
seeing” via helicopter is only part of it. People who 
know Europe know Sabena shows it off best: with the 
world’s only -3-speed fleet of Boeing “Intercontinental”’ 
jets, *Carawelle “Continental” jets and Sikorsky heli- 
copters; with a special savoir-faire that extends to and 
through Europe, Africa and the Middle East. Next trip 
e+ fly Sabena. Le service Belgique-ec’est magnifique! 


*(soon) 
Ask your Travel Agent to book you Sabena all the way...oOr simply call Sabena Belgian World Airlines. More than 200 offices in the principal cities of the world 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ Party of One has a life beyond 
these pages, as many of its readers 
know. Already Clifton Fadiman has 
made two volumes, Party of One 
and Any Number Can Play, from 
his essays for HOLIDAY, and he is 
at work on a third volume to come 
within the year. Meanwhile, his fans 
will be pleased to know that a selec- 
tion from both published books has 
been released in a paperback edition 
by Avon (Any Number Can Play, 
35c). A fourth volume, to include 
essays by Party of One guests, 
with an introductory essay by Mr. 
Fadiman, is already being planned. 
But to get back to the here and 
now—here is Buyways in Cataloguia, 
Mr. Fadiman’s ninetieth essay for 
HOLIDAY.— Ed. 





I am an addict, or victim, of mail- 
order catalogues. I don’t mean those 
vast and wonderful department- 
Stores-in-print put out by the big 
outfits, such as Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward. I allude to the 
catalogues issued by hundreds of 
less famous but no less ingenious 
smaller houses, the bush leagues of 
the business. 

Was it about seven years ago that 
I received my first infection by mail- 
order catalogues? It must have been, 
for it was just about then that they 
seemed to offer a pair of bewildered 
new parents a solution to the heart- 
freezing problem of what to get the 
children for Christmas. From their 
pages, it developed, one could con- 





PARTY OF ONE 


Buyways of Cataloguia: a dissection of the American folk soul 


as reflected in the latest mail-order offerings 


veniently order a whole floorful of 
the gaudy junk that today passes 
for toys and is part of the excreta 
of our age of plastics. 

Starting on a shoestring of three 
or four catalogues, we have now 
run our annual intake up to about 
150. The additional ones were, of 
course, not requested Apparently 
all these firms, in a frenzy of non- 
competition, take in each other’s 
sucker lists; our original catalogues 
were so many Typhoid Marys. 
Moreover, once one’s name is em- 
bedded in the files there is no known 
method of extricating it. A request 
to be dropped is invariably inter- 
preted as a new inquiry from a 
potential customer. Hence our 150- 
odd include many duplicates, tripli- 


cates and even quadruplicates. The 
first rule in running a mail-order 
house is: Use every effort to increase 
the outlay for postage. 

However, I have long since stopped 
playing King Canute to the flood. 
The fact is that, were this incessant 
spate of news from the weird coun- 
try of Cataloguia to dry up, I would 
miss it. As another nibbles candy 
or explores a hollow tooth, I pore 
over my catalogues. Transported to 
Cataloguia I feel like a primitive 
suddenly set down in Radio City. 
Indeed I am a kind of primitive in 
time, for my rude and simple tastes 
were formed in the pre-gadget era. 
Hence the tens of thousands of 
objects proffered by the catalogues 


have for me the same fascination 
pocket mirrors and colored beads 
were once supposed to exert on 
savages. Far more than poetry does, 
or artificial satellites, they help to 
keep alive in me the faculty of 
wonder, or at least amazement. To 
my laggard mind, quite powerless 
to keep pace with its century, they 
are a kind of science-fiction of the 
inanimate. 

(Connoisseurs of explosions are 
aware that the proliferation of ob- 
jects is just as staggering to con- 
template as is the proliferation of 
people. Doubtless some profound 
meaning lies hid in the circumstance 
that three explosions should have 
occurred simultaneously: the people 
explosion, the thing explosion, and 


Texas mail-order 

items come 

BIG: His and Her planes, 
from Neiman-Marcus, 
$176,000 for 

the pair, postpaid. 


the Big Bang uniquely designed to 
annul both the people and the 
things.) 

Cataloguia’s export trade, though 
it derives from the old-fashioned 
novelty business, is of a different or- 
der entirely. Its scale, scope and 
power of appeal are incomparably 
greater. Far more than acommercial 
side line, it is a vast social institution, 
with its own folkways and even what 
the writer chaps call a mystique. In- 
sofar as we are developing a religion 
of things, the mail-order catalogue 
is its Word. 


Shall we wander down a few of 
Cataloguia’s buyways? 
Continued on Page 14 
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If you 
know 


youll use... 


TRIBUN 


EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Call it a Gibson, call it a 
Martini with an Onion...it’s the 
Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect cock- 
tails. Be sure to try Tribuno 


Sweet, too! 
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New jets in the skies...new flagship on the seas... 
scenic-dome trains on the land. Things are happening 


WORLD-WIDE SYSTEM WITH WORLD-FAMOUS SERVICE! in the exciting world of Canadian Pacific, the most 


complete transportation system anywhere. And they 


CANADIAN PAC| FIC all mean even finer service for you. 


Newest luxury liner on the seas! The magnificent 

SERV ES FIVE CONTI N ENTS Empress of Canada is the ultimate in comfort, decor, 
and service. It joins the Canadian Pacific White 

Empress fleet sailing weekly from Montreal and 


BY LAN D, BY SEA, AN D BY Al tes Québec to Europe. You cruise down 1000 miles of the 


serene St. Lawrence, the happiest, most scenic way 


to Europe. In winter, White Empresses follow the sun 
for carefree southern cruises. 


In the air Canadian Pacific flies new Rolls-Royce 
powered DC-8 Jet Empresses. Only Canadian Pacific 
offers jets* and jet-props on both routes to Europe— 
the polar route and the southern route to Lisbon- 
Madrid-Rome. Lowest fares, too, on jet-props to the 
Orient. Only non-stop Canada-Mexico-Peru, beyond 
to Santiago and Buenos Aires. Only non-stop Canada- 
Hawaii and on to South Pacific. Transcontinental ” 
service at special low Canadian fares 





The Canadian—only scenic-dome streamliner across 
Canada-—travels the breathtaking Banff-Lake Louise 
route. It’s a full-color show of Canada on a screen 2800 
miles wide! Superb personal service, gourmet meals, 
every comfort. Plan to stop at mile-high Banff Springs 
Hotel or Chateau Lake Louise in the Canadian 
Rockies, two of Canadian Pacific’s fine hotels. 


At your command, for business or pleasure...the 
85,000 integrated route miles of Canadian Pacific. For 
detailed information ask your travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


1. 
2. 


The Canadian, only scenic-dome streamliner across Canada. 


The great Buddha of Kamakura in Japan, one of many Canadian 
Pacific destinations around the Pacific 


3. Start your visit to Britain aboard a White Empress. 
4. 
5 
6 


New 27,300-ton Empress of Canada on the St. Lawrence. 


. Banff Springs Hotel, Canadian Roc kies’ pleasure center 
. Fly to the 1st Century B.C., at 600 m.p.h....Romel 


THE WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
Railways e Steamships e Airlines e Hotels e Communications 


Express e Trucking e Piggyback 





Continued from Page 11 

Let us start—as, come to think of it, 
we all do—with Sex. 

The principle ruling Cataloguian sex 
is that machine production can aid, or 
even replace, the old-fashioned imag- 
ination our grandparents relied on. The 
world of the gadget, the household ap- 
pliance and the toy invades the world 
of the libido. You may, for example, 


buy an ice-cube tray emitting four 
cubes designed as exuberant female 
torsos. A hot-water bottle, made of 
durable blushing-pink vinyl plastic, 
duplicates Jayne Mansfield in minia- 
ture. It is guaranteed, says the Word, to 
please the old man, the grouchy boss, 
the office bachelor and the convalescent 
male. It has a leakproof top. For anglers 
there is Miss Bobbie, a float that is 





PAN-CAKE 


makes you perfect! 


Pan-Cake make-up covers as 
no other make-up can. Flaws, 
blemishes disappear. Your face 
is one clear Dresden smooth- 
ness, delicately tinted. radiantly 
pretty. And Pan-Cake make- 
up is enriched with lanolin 
that always pampers your skin. 


Pan-Cake* makes you perfect. 


VR. 4 w \erre)= 





©1961, MAX FACTOR & CO. 


*PAN-CAKE (TRADEMARK) MEANS MAX FACTOR CAKE MAKE-UP * GOWN BY MARUSIA * 


mainly mammary glands. The handy- 
man will go for Able Mable the 
Workbench Wench, a similarly de- 
signed screw driver. One of the best 
sellers last year—it must have been, 
for it appeared in innumerable cata- 
logues—is the World’s Shortest 
Nightgown, only ten inches long. 
Another is a time-saving device, 
quite in the spirit of our efficient age, 
a pillowcase with YES on one side, 
NO on the other, both sides embel- 
lished with pictures of small rabbits 
in appropriate situations. In tolerant 
Cataloguia even the deviate’s needs 
are cared for—the smoker-sadist 
may drop his hot ashes into a tray 
concealing a small female nude 
plastic masochist. 

Sex has always had, quite prop- 
erly, its diverting aspect. But only in 
our time, I should think, has it been 
so systematically introduced into the 
field of mechanized “fun.” 

In Cataloguia, however, sex-gadget 
fun runs a poor second to bathroom- 
gadget fun. The industry has taken 
over the humor of the privy, just 
as it has with sex. It has organized 
scatology into an endless array of 
concrete objects. We may now buy 
our snickers and guffaws in gadget 
form: Brussels’ Manneken Pis 
statue re-designed as a bottle dis- 
penser-stopper—Little Squirt is his 


name; a mug or an ash tray shaped 
like a toilet bowl; a wall trivet pat- 
terned like a familiar seat cover 
bearing the legend: The Next Time 
You Have to Go Mention My 
Name—You’ll Get a Better Seat; 
“Gotta-Go” bathroom gongs hung 
outside to speed up traffic (“‘Hilari- 
ous little skunk cartoon illustrates 
the point.”’); toilet tissue printed 
with suitable funny sayings; and 
hundreds of other assembly-line rib- 
aldries. The elimination-obsession 
touches all possible body areas—you 
can buy a belly-button brush, too, 
not to mention an ornate ear cleaner. 

At one time the humor of Eugene 
Field and even of the later Chic Sale 
had a certain naturalness. It was 
rooted in the rural fact that the out- 
door privy was a dominant institu- 
tion. The New Scatology is interest- 
ing because it is contemporaneous 
with an era in which the bathroom 
has become so efficient that its func- 
tion hardly any longer intrudes on 
our daily lives. The recrudescence 
of water-closet humor is puzzling. | 
merely cite Cataloguia as its current 
seminary. 

As one might expect, Cataloguia 
is also headquarters for practical 
jokes. It is hard to believe that these 
Laff gadgets actually exist. Yet they 
do, and in staggering variety and 
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fake Niki. along 
wherever you go ! 





NIKI ALL-TRANSISTOR 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 


Goes everywhere you go... tapes every sound you want to 
enjoy again! Tiny, transistorized and terrific to take along! Only 11 x 
6% x 314", weighs less than 6 lbs. and completely battery operated. 


West Germany .. 


Write for FREE illustrated Y i 
brochure and name of nearest e@ 


Grundig - Majestic dealer 


INTERNATIONAL SALES « 


Dept HO-4* 743. N LaSalle St. * Chicago 10, IMinois 


Versatile, too... records, plays-back, erases, rewinds. Smart-looking carrying 
case. Complete with microphone, cord, tape and reel. Created in 
. enjoyed throughout the world. Only $99.95. 


on of THE WILCOX-GAY CORP. 
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multiplicity. Candy dishes in 
the shape of a hollow tooth; 
transparent vests for watch- 
ing’s one’s waistline; combs 
for bald-headed men; forty- 
two-inch ties, “printed with 
screechingly funny mottoes”’; 
sweatshirts stenciled “U.S.A. 
Drinking Team” ; bathing caps 
with grotesque faces appliquéd 
in felt on the back; highball 
glasses whose base reveals a 
movable, lifelike eye—as Mr. 
Durante puts it, I gotta million 
of ’em. 

These surrealist fantasies 
would appear to reflect our 
national sense of humor at the 
fundamentalist level. It is clear 
that they are eagerly bought 
by millions of us, the same 
millions who, according to the 
sociological dopesters, should 
long ago have been raised 
above the Yahoo level by the 
sophisticated pressures of 
Hollywood, television, national 
magazines and other expres- 
sions of the glossy way of life. 
Ishould add that the Laff gadg- 
ets are aimed not at young- 
sters (as they were in my child- 
hood) but at the mature—and 
at the fairly well-heeled ma- 
ture at that. 

Many of them cater to the 
morbidity marking any cul- 
ture that, like ours, feels itself 


in dire peril. On a serious plane 
the shadow of this morbidity 
falls over a large part of our 
art and literature. On the plane 
of farce it may be detected in a 
hundred unsettling objects, de- 
signed, as one of my gift 
guides puts it, “for every taste 
(some are weird).” There is ap- 
parently a heartfelt need for 
plastic ears, toes and fingers, 
sealed in apothecary jars; for 
Black Boxes from which a 
ghostly hand arises, turns off a 
Switch, disappears (you can 


get this for only $4.98); for grisly arrow 
earrings that seem to pierce a large por- 
tion of the ear; for “happy jars”? la- 
beled “Opium” and “Marijuana.” The 
whole slope of the catalogues’ gag mer- 
chandise is toward the bizarre, the 
macabre, even the sadistic. This was also 


MR. BONNIE HEATH, CO-OWNER OF 1956 KENTUCKY DERBY WINNER, NEEDLES, TRIES OUT A PASOFINO RANCH HORSE. PHOTO BY TOM HOLLYMAN,. 


“My husband could beat Paul Revere to a Derby Daiquiri” 


true im simpler eras—the novelty shops 
still sell stink bombs and sneezing 
powder—but Cataloguia has raised Sick 
gadgetry to a high power of complica- 
tion and intensity. It has fewer affinities 
with the innocent world of Peck’s Bad 
Boy and many more with the less inno- 


* , e 
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cent world of Dali, Norman Mailer and 
Tennessee Williams. 

Many of Cataloguia’s offerings, how- 
ever, do seem aimed at the child who 
lingers happily inside so many of us 
grownups. What youngster has not 
obeyed the urge to stamp or write his 


i \ 


—says Opal Heath, who learned how to put zip in rum drinks in Puerto Rico. 


OULD YOU believe it? Two days be- 

‘VY fore this photograph was taken, my 

husband wouldn’t go near a rum cocktail. 

Just look at him now! He could beat 
Paul Revere to a Derby Daiquiri. 

It all started in 


we'd gone to inspect the famous pasofino 


Puerto Rico, where 


horses. 

One day, our host welcomed us home 
with a Derby Daiquiri. My husband took 
a taste, and zing—he was a changed man. 


“Amazing,” he said. “I always thought 
rum cocktails were sweet little drinks for 
women. How do you give them such zip?” 

“Our rum does it,” said our Puerto 
Rican friend. “We distill it at high proof 
—for extra dryness. Then we age every 
drop. That’s the /aw in Puerto Rico.” 

My husband just sipped and smiled. 
But I took note of the secret of superb 
Make sure the label says 
Puerto Rican Rum. 


rum drinks: 


DERBY DAIQUIRI* 
1 oz. fresh orange juice; 
% oz. fresh lime juice; 
scant tsp. sugar; 14% oz, 
white Puerto Ricanrum; 
1 cup ¢ rushed ice. Blend 
for ten seconds in Waring 
Blendor. Serve un- 
strained in large cham- 
pagne glass. 
FREE! New 20-page Rum Recipe Book 
in color. Write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 


Dept. 1-E, 666 5th Ave., NM 2cas, Ie Be 





*Original recipe by Mai-Kai Restaurant, Fort Lauderdale. 
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name on all available clean surfaces? 
Understandably—for, in a world run 
by the large and powerful, his identity 
is constantly threatened. He scribbles 
his name to reassure himself. Many 
mail-order customers must need the 
same reassurance. At least such a need 
would help to explain why the cata- 
logues are saturated with “person- 
alized” objects. Or it may be that this 


almost frightening craze for repeated 
self-identification is part of the neu- 
rotic pattern David Riesman describes 
in The Lonely Crowd. Perhaps in a 
world sodden with a hundred times as 
many people as it needs, anonymity is 
something to be fought even on the 
doodad level. At any rate one can buy 
cheaply from the catalogues a thou- 
sand reassurances of one’s own iden- 


tity: personalized tie bars, tie tacks, 
cuff links, television program covers. 
One can buy a personalized denture 
dish with the standard cute saying. 
One can buy a sensational bullfight 
cover featuring one’s own name as the 
matador. The very dogs get into the 
act: Fido may now muse over the 
sight of his name emblazoned on his 
towel and his mat. 
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Suddenly, you're a gondolier! 


, Well, you almost 


are! But that’s what being in Italy 
feels like. Whether you're coffee-ing 
on the Via Veneto in Rome, am- 
bling through the handkerchief-size 
piazza on Capri, or gliding down a 
Venetian canal... you're part of the 
gay life around you. Italy is yours, 
as it were. 

Yours, too, will be the pleasure of 
jetting there aboard BOAC. The “life” 
aboarda BOAC jetliner is beyond com- 
pare. Take the service, for instance. 
It’s called the best in the world...all 
over the world. Justifiably you'll agree. 


Direct flights to Europe from Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 
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About the price. It’s really a trifle 
considering the fun you'll have. For 
instance, from New York to London 
it’s $486 round-trip Economy Class, 
and you'll be flying aboard the giant 
Rolls-Royce 707 jet. To Rome, only 
$620.30. The economy-minded can do 
some fare-saving by flying aboard the 
jet-prop Britannia. 

So, why not suddenly feel like a 
gondolier...or a bagpiper...or a mata- 
dor. It’s “easy as BOAC” to jet to the 
proper surroundings. And your Travel 
Agent makes it even easier. Ask him. 
Or write BOAC for 1961 Tour folders. 


Offices also in all principal cities. 


HOLIDAY 





World Leader in Jet Travel 


B OAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 


AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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On the other hand the explorer 
of Cataloguia will soon remark a 
curious tendency to strip the objects 
themselves of their proper identity. 
This passion for metamorphosis, for 
the distortion of reality, recalls 
Dali’s universe of melting watches, 
or perhaps the fantastic protean 
pantheon of the Hindus. A record 
album holds eight records—but they 
are really coasters. Open a miniature 
sewing machine and it produces salt 
and pepper shakers. A pair of binoc- 
ulars holds two half-pints of liquor. 
An ash tray stands on a coil sug- 
gesting the Indian rope trick. A 
small cart holds lipsticks and ear- 
rings. And, if an object cannot be 
changed into something else, it may 
be inverted: thus you can buy a 
clock that keeps perfect time but 
whose numerals are reversed and 
whose hands turn backward. Some 
catalogues are so rich in these aber- 
rations that reading them gives one 
many of the sensations of a night- 
mare: Alice in Wonderland passed 
through the mind of merchandiser. 

The final impression left by Cata- 
Joguia is that here lies the collective 
answer to Thoreau. Here is anti- 
Walden, crying “Complicate, com- 
plicate!”” The energy, the earnest- 
ness, the sincerity of the message are 
awe-inspiring. Salvation is to be 
found neither in faith nor in works. 
It is to be found in objects. Look not 
to the Everlasting Arms. Look to 





All Around 


the Town... 


In this issue of HOLIDAY 
you'll discover why San Fran- 
cisco is the pride and joy of 
almost everyone who lives or 
works there. 

In fact, the most enthusi- 
astic native-born son of San 
Francisco may learn some- 
thing new about his home 
town. 

Even a seasoned traveler 
can find new and delightful 
places to see and things to 
do by reading HOLIDAY 
regularly. 

If you're not a subscriber 
to HOLIDAY, now, with the 
summer vacation season rap- 
idly approaching, is the op- 
portune time to become one. 

A full year costs only $5, 
and we'll be glad to bill you 
later. Send your order today 


to: 
HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1879 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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the ever-increasing inventory. 
For what comes in the mail 1s 
more than a piece of plastic; it 
is the full, it is the good life. 

To the owner of a pair of 
shoes Cataloguia cries: “You 
are missing what shoes have 
to give you unless you place 
them in a special See-Thru 
box, unless you place them on 
a special Extensible Shelf, un- 
less you widen them with a 
special widener, unless you 
keep them fragrant with Sweet- 
Shu Spray.” 

Are you content with 
squeezing your toothpaste on 
your brush? Raise yourself 
from your barbarous con- 
dition: use a Squeeze-Rite 
Toothpaste and Toothbrush 
Holder which automatically 
squeezes out just the amount 
of toothpaste you need. 

Why fill your pipe archai- 
cally when you can enrich the 
experience by pressing the 
plunger of a Phil-O-Matic? 
Shine your shoes with an elec- 
tric brush. Own a_ battery- 
powered Santa Claus whose 
head turns, whose eyes light up, 
whose bell rings cheerfully. 
Why stick in the mud of 
Walden Pond when you can 
so easily ascend to the crowded 
heights of Cataloguia where 
ten thousand objects stand 
ready to fill your life for you? 


Some day I should like to 
write an essay patterned after 
De Quincey’s Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater. \t would 
describe in the most ornate 
possible prose the visions that 
have often overcome me after 
a solitary orgy of catalogue- 
reading. Such a vision I had 
only the other night. I dreamed 
of what my car would look 
like if 1 could only manage to 
install a few Cataloguian ac- 
cessories. 

My car is not a large one. 
Indeed it is a Volkswagen. In 
my vision this tiny mechanism, 
normally a dull tool used for 
getting me from one place to 
another, emerged in all the 
glittering beauty of the most 
baroque complication. It shone, 
it glittered, it sang aloud with 
its battery charger, its six-lane 
car mirror, its vacuum cleaner, 
its portable carport, its wind 
silencer, its portable broom, 
its extra storage compartment, 
its emergency blinker, its back 
rest, its electronic bump alarm, 
its gas-pedal cushion, its snack 
bar, its tire caddie, its map 
measurer, its magnetic sun- 


glass case, its personalized mag- 
netic driving gloves, its anti-wind- 
shield-ice-sprayer, its plastic windshield 
protector, its emergency sandbag, its 
parking-meter reminder, its sponge mitt 
car washer, its plastic car tote (Holds 
Everything), its double seat cushion, its 








leather visor valet, its magnetic car-key 
container, its magnetic dashboard tray, 
its air-conditioned car seat with electric 
blower, its blinking trouble light, its 
traveling litter basket, its Grip-Sno 
treads, its snow and ice melter, its tire 
grips, its tow pulls, its traction mats, 


its trunk-lid holder, its auto compass, 
s “Huge Wind-up Key” (for laughs), 
and finally its dazzling ownership 


plaque: 


THIS CAR MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR CLIFTON FADIMAN 


THE END 
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HARVEY’S COCKTAIL 


BRISTOL DRY®. Pale, 


or “on the rocks”’. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO 





True sherry is matured by Spain’s slow “solera” 
method...each year’s vintage being added to pre- 
ceding years’ sherries. The newest wine is added 
to sherries maturing in the top row of casks. Then, 
a few liters at a time, their aging contents move 
down to refill still older casks below. Years will 
go by while sherry is maturing in the first cask 
alone. Then more years in the second cask...and 
the third. The final casks yield dry finos, medium 
amontillados, or sweet oloroso sherries. 


True Sherr 


In the sun-drenched vineyards huddled 
’round the village of Jerez de la Frontera, 
they have harvested the autumn vintage. 

Only on these few favored Spanish 
acres ripen the grapes from which comes 
true “sherry” (the English word for Jerez 
or Sheris wine). 

And only after the passing of many, 
many years and mingling through many 
casks will this sherry have matured to 
perfection. 

Then the sweeter, more golden, aged 
“oloroso” wines will be selected for bring- 
ing to Britain, to be blended into Harvey's 
Bristol Cream. 

Only in Bristol, England, and only by 
Harvey’s are these richly matured sher- 
ries balanced and bottled. 

It may be decades before this year’s 
vintage reaches you from Jerez. But when 
you do buy a bottle of it, imported 
Harvey’s Bristol Cream will taste exactly 
as it does today...exactly as it did in 
Queen Victoria's day. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 1! 
WINE MERCHANTS, JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND. FOUNDED 1796 
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BRISTOL CREAM®,. Vintner’s 
skill and blender’s art produce a 
sweet, golden, after-dinner wine. 
SHERRY. An amber 
A montillado, a light cocktail, chilled or ‘ton the rocks”. 
light “fino”. Served chilled 
Prized as an apéritif. 
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Eurailpass... 





No other single ticket at such a low price 
can make your trip so complete! One full 
month of unlimited first-class travel 
in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland, on the world’s fastest, 
most modern trains! Free extras too! 
Bus and ferry lines; Rhine, Swiss 
Lakes, Lake of Constance and Dan- 
ube steamers included. For free illus- 
trated folder, write EURAILPASS, Box 
191, N.Y. 10, N.Y. BUY EURAILPASS 
FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


Two-month cunareass G 
only $150; three-month 
limit just $180, 
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The Golden Gate Bridge, 

linking San Francisco and Marin 
County, the gateway to the 
Orient. Fog enshrouds it, artists 
paint it and suicides (.162 a 
week) find it irresistible. 





San Francisco: 
The Golden Gate 


by Evan S. Connell, Jr. 


@ There is a Japanese woodcut of the town of Arashiyama in which 
the hills and the sky assume a greater eloquence because of a bridge 
across the inlet. So it is with the Golden Gate Bridge. With such con- 
viction does it control the strait, joining the city to the hills of Marin 
County, that earth, ocean and sky are at once more visible and more 
graphic, more explicit and final. The rectilinear red bridge is both a 
functioning structure and an element of the landscape, as if an 
Oriental artist had stamped his signature upon the scene. 

Tradition says the channel was named by Francis Drake four cen- 
turies ago, though Gen. John Frémont staked a more positive claim 
in the 19th Century: “I gave [it] the name Chrysopylae, or Golden 
Gate, for the same reason that the harbor of Byzantium was called 
Chrysoceras, or Golden Horn.” All such explanations, however valid, 
are superfluous to anyone who has looked westward from the bridge 
a moment after sundown, when the Pacific is solidly paved with gold. 
On certain evenings the illusion persists that one could step off the 
bridge and travel this golden road to Yokohama. 

An average of ten to twelve persons do, in fact, step off the Golden 
Gate Bridge every year and hit the Bay at approximately eighty miles 
an hour. Coast Guardsmen at Fort Point manage to recover most of 
the bodies. The remainder are carried into the Pacific on the ebb tide, 
one of the most powerful in the world. Four and a half million cubic 
feet of water pour out of the Bay every second when the tide is 
strong—seven times the volume of the Mississippi at New Orleans. A 
few individuals pulled out of the water have insisted they jumped, fell, 
or were thrown, but there has been only one known survivor, a girl 
who said she was merely walking across the bridge when she paused 
to look down and was then unable to prevent herself from going over 
the railing. So far nothing successful has been devised to circumvent 
jumpers-off: barbed wire, electric railings and other suggestions less 
obvious but more ingenious (sentries, Doberman pinschers, psychi- 
atrists and clergymen stationed at the toll gate) have all been dis- 
missed as impractical. 

Since the bridge was opened to traffic in 1937, 197 citizens have 
jumped—197, that is, have been confirmed. The number may be 
twice that, but even this minimum figure works out te about .162 
suicides a week, as compared to .026 who have shown a preference 
for the Bay Bridge connecting San Francisco with Oakland. The 
Golden Gate is preferred for intelligible reasons (the Oakland Bridge 
is not as high, pedestrians are not allowed on it, and so forth), but 
also, it seems, for mystic reasons. Undeniably there is something 
bourgeois about leaping from the Oakland Bridge and splashing into 
a muddy bay, whereas the Golden Gate issues on the deep western sea. 

A formidable amount of statistics has been assembled concerning 


the bridge. Here are the most pertinent: Continued on Page 22 
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Wherever you go, 
carry : 
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Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—ag 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS’ 
TABLETS 


















VACATION PLANNING KIT. 


FOR THE TIME OF "se 
YOUR LIFE IN j 


NEW ENGLAND 


Whatever your pleas- 
ure, New England has 
it... mountains, 
lakes, river val- 

leys, seashore 

. . . picturesque 

towns, historic 
sights, every fa- 
cility for your 
comfort and rec- 
reation. Fast high- 
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Six big men and full cargo 


don't cramp the ride and performance 
of the new Tempest Safari! 


(Only new-size wagon balanced, sprung and powered to move like a big one!) 


Wide seats (5814” in front, 58%” in 
rear). 44 inches of legroom in front— 
371% inches in the back. Even the 
middle man can stretch his legs. The 
big front floor hump is gone—the rear 
tunnel is low. Chalk this benefit up 


to the rear transmission. 


Front engine/rear transmission puts 


equal weight on front and rear wheels. 
Wagons need that balance. Full load 
or solo driver, the back end of this one 


takes a solid grip on the road. Doesn’t 


skip or jounce. Less weight on the 
front wheels. A cinch to steer. 


Fill the Tempest Safari with pas- 
sengers and gear. The 110 to 155 h.p. 
gas-saving 4-cylinder engine will scoot 


the car up steep hills in high. 


Take a turn in a Tempest. Find out 
first-hand why Motor Trend editors 
gave it their Car of the Year Award. 
Your Pontiac dealer has the Tempest. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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PONTIAC’S TEMPEST 


PICKED BY MOTOR TREND MAGAZINE AS 


CAR OF THE YEAR 
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RAPID TRANSIT ACROSS GOLDEN GATE... 
Plans call for the span’s value to the entire 
Bay Area to be further enhanced by addition 
of this new, convenient, high-speed facility. 






Moves Ahead: 


BAY AREA RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 
SPEED - COMFORT —CONVENIENCE 


San Francisco’s plan for progress calls for modern, computer-controlled, 
80-mph rapid transit cars to speed Bay Area residents to their destina- 
tions. The safety and comfort of rapid transit cars will replace the time- 
consuming, nerve-racking commuting of today. 

Because of the need to relieve congestion in Bay Area centers of business 
and industry, the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District was 
created by the California Legislature. The proposed rapid transit system 
resulted from study of the area’s transportation needs. The study indi- 
cated that this growing metropolitan area must fully utilize all modes of 
transportation—autos, buses, and high-speed rapid transit—each to its 
best advantage. 
General Electric is now designing and building equipment for tomorrow’s 
modern rapid transit systems—systems that will make metropolitan areas 
even better places in which to live, work and play. Modern living becomes 
increasingly attractive when fast, efficient transportation is available be- 
tween commercial centers and adjoining communities. Everyone benefits 
from coordinated metropolitan transportation. To work where you want 
while living where you want is your best reason for planning and building a 
coordinated metropolitan transportation system. 

Section 603-4, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 





















Progress ls Our Most /mportant Product EASY access to the whole area will be sadn with 


the new system. Transit cars on exclusive rights-of-way 


G E N é R A L @ r LE - T R i Cc will operate at 90-second intervals during rush periods. 









conditioned rapid-transit cars, will provide welcome relief 
from time-consuming and nerve-racking commuting of today. 














TUNNEL connection will provide a direct, high-speed rail link QUIET TRAINS will whisk along spacious boulevards on landscaped aerial struc- 
between San Francisco and Oakland. The bay tunnel will tures. By providing increased accessibility, efficient coordinated metropolitan 
draw these two key commercial centers even closer together. transportation stimulates healthy community growth and redevelopment. 
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A SONG"’. .. That’s you and your 
family in WONDERFUL WISCONSIN. Follow the path 


of colorful history through exciting — alae te Smal] 
towns and green pine forests pan a historic ct 

View breath-taking scenery; wander —, re museums, 
Visit Wisconsin Indians, thrill to the sight © » FaCcoon, 





*...JUST SINGIN’ 


fox, porcupine and 





. i tural b 
black bear 17 their na ackgroung 
Over 94,500 miles of WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


; ! 
ost Family Fun! 
WISCONSIN for (Uy 
fine high Pp Room 85, P.0. Box 450, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
Wiscenei'e teen Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit including colorful guide 


square miles of book, map, fishing regulations and sources.of additional regional information. 








Bering Strait. He had already built 
about four hundred bridges when 
the City Engineer of San Francisco, 
M. M. O’Shaughnessy, approached 
him one day in 1917. O’Shaughnessy, 
a jocular individual, asked him: 
“Why don’t you design a bridge for 
the Golden Gate? Everybody says 
it can’t be done.” 

Strauss, not realizing that 
O’Shaughnessy enjoyed taunting 
bridge builders with this question, 
said he would think about it, and 
asked for soundings so he might 
know for certain where rock bottom 
lay. 

O’Shaughnessy already had this 
information, having sent it, along 
with other data, to numerous archi- 
tects and engineers. Strauss saw no 
reason why the bridge couldn’t be 
built, and two years later he re- 
turned to San Francisco with a de- 
sign. 

Nowhere on earth was there 
anything comparable, and this alone 
was enough to guarantee the most 
vehement opposition. Strauss was 
greeted with ridicule, astonishment, 
cries of outrage. Nobody had ever 
built a bridge across the Gate, there- 
fore it couldn’t be done, or if it 
could be done, it shouldn’t, because 


Continued from Page 18 

Architect and Chief Engineer: Jo- 
seph B. Strauss. A specialist in long- 
span bridges, he constructed the 
bridge over the Neva River for Czar 
Nicholas II. 

He also wrote poetry (Launched 
midst a thousand hopes and fears, 
damned by a myriad hostile seers, 
yet ne'er its course was stayed...), and 
invented the Strauss trunni®n bascule 
and the bascule-door hanger. 

Height of towers: 846 feet (Wash- 
ington Monument: 555 feet) 

Weight of towers: 88,800,000 
pounds. (Statue of Liberty: 450,000 
pounds) 

Length of span: 4200 feet 

Total length: 1.7 miles 

Cost: $35,000,000 

Diameter of main cables: 

inches 

Weight of main cables: 22,000 tons 

Length of cable wire: 80,000 miles 

Volume of concrete : 254,690 cubic 

yards 

Tons of steel: 106,000 (Empire 
State Building: 58,000) 

Vehicular capacity: 283,000 autos 
every twenty-four hours 

Strauss was Napoleon-sized, with 
dreams more estimable and only a 
little less grandiose—his thesis at 
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it was against Nature. 
Since both approaches to the 


the University of Cincinnati, for ex- 
ample, detailed a plan to bridge the 
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Why?— Years of uncompromising Zeiss Ikon precision and quality. The Zeiss 
Ikon CONTAFLEX “‘super’’ is a fine example. This versatile 35 mm marvel 
offers you built-in surety. There’s ground glass and split-image focusing. You 
set your lights as you'sight. Over or under exposures are out of the question. 
The rapid-wind lever assures fast action pictures. With accessories the 
camera is widely adaptable for close-ups, wide angle or distance photos. 


Cc NTAF LE x 


See the CONTAFLEX “‘super”’ at 
your dealers or send for free 
Booklet CH-45. 


World Famous Zeiss ikon Cameras 
are Precision-Made in West Germany 


L_IKON 


CARL ZEISS, INC - 485 FIFTH AVE. = 
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sl: bridge would cut through military business; by shipowners who thought 
ancisco reservations, it was necessary to the bridge would fall down of its 
eckel have the Army’s approval. TheArmy own weight and close the harbor; 
shnessy was reluctant. At a hearing of War and by individuals who were afraid AFTER DINNER... 
1 hint Department engineers on the issue the bridge—frequently referred to 
idge for of clearance, which Strauss had de- as “‘an economic crime” —might cost CHARM YOUR GUESTS WITH 
dy says et as 236 feet — and me yrange . VER@Y CHEERING 
220 feet minimum, a hostile attorney ut there were enthusiastic sup- 
x that inquired: “Do you mean that the porters, the most influential of CH & Lane RY ae Ee E Ri NG 
vunting clearance will be sixteen feet greater whom was another Napoleon, 
uestion, at low tide than at high tide?” A. P. Giannini, head of the Bank 
it, and “No,” Strauss replied. “What I of America. Giannini was ulti- 
. might mean is that the cables will lengthen mately responsible for the successful 
bottom on hot days and lower the bridge by bond subscription. He predicted that 
sixteen feet.” the cost of the bridge would be ap- 
ad this The attorney appeared to consider _ proximately $3,000,000 /ess than pro- 
, along this and then his face brightened. ceeds from the bond issues, and he 
5 archi: “Oh!” he exclaimed. “So you are was right—one of the few instances 
enw ta building a rubber bridge, are you?”’ of a major engineering feat that did 
dn’t be Once past the engineers, Strauss not leave the public holding the bag. 
he ok had to overcome the objections of With the project under way, 
ha de Army bureaucrats and technicians. Strauss initiated a plan to prevent 
Before permitting use of Govern- workmen from falling off the bridge 
thee ment land, they demanded two miles during its construction. He stationed 
1s alons of elevated viaduct to carry traffic doctors and nurses at the wharf and 
e most above the Presidio grounds, the ordered his men to report regularly 
ss was | headquarters of the Sixth Army; a for physical examinations. Those 
hment, bombproof powder magazine,anew who reported after a night on the 
dd eee station for coastal-defense guns, town were sent home, or if able to 49 PROOF 
- there- rifle range, repair shops and officers’ work, were given a drink of sauer- 
quarters. kraut juice before climbing the scaf- 
enait With the Army satisfied, there fold. 
were still civilians to convince. The Diets were prescribed to coun- Denmark’s Liqueur Delight Since 1818 
to the | project was violently opposed by  teract dizziness, and as a further 
|  ferryboat operators afraid of losing precaution, workmen wore special FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. H-2, SchenleylmportCo.,350 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.1,N.Y. 
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40-ACRE GOLF CENTER... Challenging 18-hole, 
par-3 course! 50-tee driving range! Miniature 
course! It’s golf at its finest for the entire family! 
...‘*Monorail’’ and golf facilities scheduled for 
June 1961 completion... Write for free om 
folder, rate information and reservations — Ray C 
Schmitz, Manager, Suite H, Disneyland satel, 
Anaheim, California. 


“highway in the sky!” You'll thrill to the excitement of the Monorail ride from the 
Foti s own station directly into Walt Disney's “Magic Kingdom.” And that’s not all . 
Disneyland Hotel is a 60-acre resort wonderland with Oly mpic-size heated pool and smart 
Hotel shops. Deluxe air-conditioned accommodations feature TV in every room and either 
sun deck or patio. There’s parking for over 1000 cars. For food and beverage, it’s the 
Gourmet Restaurant and Coffee Shop, the “Round-the-World” —— . plus the new 
Lounge. Visit the official Hotel at Disneyland Park ... soon! 
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goggles for protection against the 
light reflecting from the water. Finally, 
Strauss proposed to sling a gigantic 
rope net beneath the structure from San 
Francisco to Marin County. Since no 
other engineer had ever done such a 
thing the idea was, of course, bitterly 
opposed. 

Tell us, Mr. Strauss, how much 
would this net cost? 


Eighty thousand dollars. 

Impossible! Impossible! Who ever 
heard of spending eighty thousand 
dollars for a net? 

But Strauss got his net, and in the 
first six months fifteen workmen fell 
into it. Whether or not the businessmen 
who opposed the net felt this justified 
the expense has not been recorded, but 
the fifteen, with a certain sang-froid, 


thereafter referred to themselves as 
members of the Halfway-to-Hell Club. 

Even so, the bridge was to claim 
human life, as tradition said it must. 
About ten o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, February 17, 1937, on a wooden 
platform beneath the girders, eleven 
workmen were tearing boards from the 
underside of the hardened concrete 
floor. Two other men were picking 





Make believe your watch is set to 10 p.m. by 
the Honolulu airport clock.“‘Aloha...welcome 

aboard South Pacific Airlines to Tahiti!” 

Settle back in incomparable luxury: rich, 

South Seas decor, the deep comfort of 
two-abreast seating throughout. Want 
anything? Never mind the hour—just 
ring. Here’s one of your gracious hostesses; instead of 
the gay print uniform she wore at flight time, now it’s a 
lovely Tahitian pareu and a fragrant flower in her hair. 
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welcome to timeless Tahiti!” With jet 
connections in Hawaii, we offer you the 
fastest way from mainland U.S.A. to Tahiti... with 
experienced air travelers it’s the only way. Ask your 
travel agent about AMERICA’S SKYWAY TO POLYNESIA. 


TOMORROW 


SOUTH PACIFIC AIRLINES 


Your spirits soar in the atmosphere of true 
Polynesian hospitality. You doze, perhaps to 
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boards out of the net. Suddenly a 
corner bracket snapped and the plat- 
form tilted—‘“‘It gave a funny shud- 
der and lurched,” the foreman said 
later. “I felt everything slipping. 
There was nothing to hang on to.” 
The foreman jumped into the net— 
the wooden staging came down al- 
most on top of him—and the net 
sagged, stretched and broke. He fell 
toward the water two hundred feet 
below. 

Half an hour latef he was picked 
up by a fishing boat. He was already 
a mile out to sea, clinging to a piece 
of wood, one arm around a dead 
companion. Nine men had been 
killed, crushed by the fall or drowned. 
Two others were found alive but 
badly injured. The thirteenth man 
had saved himself, as he felt the 
platform give way, by grasping a 
caster and dangling in midair for 
nearly ten minutes, his pipe clenched 
in his teeth. Following the accident 
there was renewed criticism of the 
net, but Strauss had it repaired and 
continued using it, and it did not 
break again. During construction 
of the Oakland Bridge, where no net 
was used, twenty-four lives were 
lost. 


No previous bridge has had to 
compensate for so many weather 
phenomena. Under a hot sun, for 
instance, the heat reflected from 
shore causes the nearest cables to 
lengthen, and the towers to lean to- 
ward each other. When these cables 
contract, the towers are drawn 
apart. 

The distance between the tops 
of the towers can vary by several 
feet and allowance had to be made 
for the accompanying stress. 

The towers are built of steel 
plates in the form of cells. In the 
base of each tower leg are ninety- 
seven cells, the number decreasing 
to twenty-one at the top. 

All together there are just over 
5000 of these cells, held together 
by two million rivets. In order to 
guide the watchmen who continually 
inspect the interior of the towers, 
via twenty-three miles of ladder, a 
twenty-six-page booklet was printed, 
which is still in use. 

Two honest workmen once entered 
the wrong manhole and spent all 
night finding their way out of the 
tower. Whether they had the twenty- 
six-page booklet with them at the 
time is not known. 

“Although I designed this weird 
(sic) labyrinth, I doubt if I could find 
my way out of it,”’ Strauss said. 

In May, 1937, almost twenty years 
after Strauss submitted his first 
sketch, a celebration was held in the 
Presidio. It lasted several days, pos- 
sibly because nearby residents who 
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had listened to two million rivets 
being driven into the bridge needed 
that long to relax. There were 
parades, parties and a historical 
pageant, after which John Charles 
Thomas sang Hymn to the Rainbow, 
and the Golden Gate Bridge was in 
business. 

It has been in business ever since, 
except for a few hours in 1951 when 
it was closed because of a violent, 
twisting wind that registered seventy 
miles an hour. The heavy winds 
which strike the Bay area ordinarily 
come from the west, but this one 
came from a southerly direction and 
set up a series of oscillations that did 
no structural damage but terrified 
many motorists. 

The same type of storm had de- 
stroyed the Tacoma suspension 
bridge ten years earlier, though the 
wind at Tacoma had reached only 
forty-two miles an hour. 

Strauss built his bridge to with- 
stand anything, including earth- 
quake. The center of the deck can 
rise or fall sixteen feet to absorb 
expansion or contraction created by 
heat, cold or storm, and it is calcu- 
lated to withstand a sway of twenty- 
eight feet. The bridge is built to re- 
sist the effects of rain, fog, sun and 
salt spray, and it is these, rather 
than storms, that account for the 
daily maintenance cost of $2000. 
Twenty-five workmen keep busy 
painting the bridge “international 
orange,” the color most visible in 
heavy fog. 

And fog there is. During July and 
August, it pours over the hills al- 
most every day. In the Bay the fog 
horns sound, Angel Island disap- 
pears, and San Francisco is muffled 
and remote. Gradually the fog dis- 
sipates, and the sun comes rolling 
out like a rusty old elliptical Roman 
coin. The bridge reappears. The 
towers of the city emerge, as do the 
hillsides decorated with pastel houses 
so much alike and yet so subtly 
differing. 

Endlessly the light changes. A 
Southern California haze gives way 
to the full wash of Mediterranean 
color; an hour later the city stands 
forth in Nordic clarity. 

This light draws artists from 
around the world and keeps them 
here, baffled and fascinated, whether 
they paint the city, the Bridge, the 
Bay or, as abstract expressionist 
_ Franz Kline says, “not the things 

that I see but the feelings that they 
arouse in me.” 

Traveling across the bridge is like 
finding yourself within a prism, wit- 
nessing the spectrum. From south 
to north the traveler curves through 
the viridian foliage and dark brick 
buildings of the Presidio to the main 
span of the bridge, rust-red despite 


the name of the paint; over the water 
(luminous, murky, opalescent, alter- 
ing by the minute) from which the 
light seems refracted everywhere; 
through an electric-blue sky where 
white and dusty brown gulls hang 
suspended like paper birds dangling 
from strings, tilting, skidding and slip- 
ping in the Pacific wind that whines 
through the cables; then on down the 


ramp between the sienna hills of Marin 
County. 

And at night, returning by way of 
Sausalito (a hotbed of clangorous, ve- 
hemently dissident individuals with un- 
American beards), traveling from north 
to south across the Golden Gate, you 
behold a dream: there wink the vitre- 
ous topaz lights of San Francisco like 
the holy city of Byzantium. 





“And how long will your bridge 
stand, Mr. Strauss?” asked O’Shaugh- 
nessy one afternoon a quarter century 
ago. 

“Forever,” said Strauss. 

“And how long is forever?” said 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy to Mr. Strauss. 

The reply of the architect, if indeed 
he ever answered, is not on record. 

THE END 


YOUR GOLDEN HOURS CALL FOR THE LUXURY OF 
HENNESSY V.S.O:P.(GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC). 
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80 Proof + Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 
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San Francisco: San Quentin 


by Kenneth Lamott 





The guard tower, topped by a 
television aerial, and fortresslike 
exterior of San Quentin, the 

home of several thousand prisoners. 


@ Less than a year ago, the execution of Caryl Chessman turned the 
eyes of the world toward the great yellow prison on the north shore 
of San Francisco Bay. Even now, people still come to San Quentin 
to see where Chessman died. Although nobody knows what these 
pilgrims expect to find, they are almost certainly disappointed, for 
San Quentin rarely fits the visitor’s preconceptions. 

To begin with, visitors to San Francisco are often surprised to 
learn that San Quentin is not located on an island in the Bay. The 
island they see, of course, is Alcatraz, and the prison on it is the last 
stop for the Federal Government’s toughest criminals. Although 
Alcatraz is barely a mile from the dime-in-the-slot telescopes on 
Telegraph Hill and Fisherman’s Wharf, it might as well be in the 
Antarctic as far as San Francisco is concerned. San Quentin, by 
contrast, is hidden from sight by Angel Island and by the buckskin 
hills of the Tiburon peninsula, but generations of San Franciscans 
have spoken sympathetically of friends and relatives who have been 
sentenced to “a trip across the Bay.’’ Whenever ordinary citizens have 
been invited to visit the prison, they have been quick to respond. Thus, 
for over a hundred years, San Quentin has been as much a part of the 
life of the city as the Cliff House, the cable cars and Pisco John’s 
famous punch. 

Every fair Sunday morning in the palmy days of the Seventies and 
Eighties, the excursion steamer Clinton took aboard a capacity 
crowd of sight-seers bound for a day’s outing at the state prison, an 
hour’s pleasant cruise from the city. Picnic baskets in hand and the 
little ones toddling behind, the visitors strolled past the guards’ white 
clapboard cottages in San Quentin village, through the main gate 
and through the decaying walls into the prison yard itself. Except for 
the trusties, the prisoners were locked up for the day, but their faces 
could be seen through the narrow slits in the cell doors. There were 
other attractions too—the whipping post that stood in plain sight 
outside the dungeon, the female convicts’ quarters above the office 
of the Captain of the Yard, the sound of banjos and guitars from the 
trusties’ quarters. While the ladies spread out the picnic lunches, the 
old-timers would reminisce about the days when an abandoned sailing 
ship brought the first prison to San Quentin, and about the forty- 
niners who had played parts in the wildly improbable and already 
legendary days of the prison’s founding. 

Both the original prison ship and the excursion steamer were 
broken up long ago, the women have been transferred to a prison of 
their own, and picnic parties are no longer welcome on Sundays; but 
whenever the prison gates are opened, San Franciscans still swarm to 
San Quentin in much the same spirit they did then. About twice a 
month visitors from civic clubs, church organizations and the like 
spend an evening at the prison, while every Thursday is visitors’ day 
for adult males of good character. On a weekend last summer when 
the public was invited to the prisoners’ annual arts-and-crafts show, 
an estimated ten thousand citizens roamed through the outer grounds 
and spent more than $8000 for paintings, sculpture and handicrafts. 

Today a trip to San Quentin involves a half-hour drive across the 
Golden Gate Bridge and up the Redwood Highway, or, from Oakland 
and Berkeley, a drive across the Richmond-San Rafael bridge, an out- 
rageous roller-coaster that connects the cities of the East Bay with 
Marin County. Most of Marin consists of bedrooms for prosperous 
commuters, but on one of its most desirable pieces of water-front 
property squats the sprawling bulk of San Quentin. If the prison were 
to disappear, its shore line would soon be occupied by $75,000 water- 
front homes, each with its own boat Continued on Page 28 
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dock, while on the hills beyond car- 
penters and electricians would be 
raising split-level redwood-and-glass 
houses in a subdivision that would 
surely be called San Quentin High- 
lands. The location almost justifies 
the boast of a veteran prison doctor 
that San Quentin is one of the love- 
liest spots on earth. 

Recent wardens, from Clinton 
Duffy to Fred R. Dickson, have 
done as much as possible to make 
the prison live up to that descrip- 
tion. Instead of the traditional prison 
gray, the walls are painted a cheer- 
ful yellow. The intention was to 
soften the forbidding aspect of the 
crenellated medieval towers that 
guard the main gate through the 
walls, but there is no paint manufac- 
tured that could change the bleak 
effect of San Quentin’s Bastille ar- 
chitecture. What the paint failed to 
do, however, has been accomplished 
by the pretty women who stroll past 
the walls at coffee breaks, at lunch 
and at quitting time. The young 
women are clerks in the outside of- 
fices and in the hospital, where they 
work desk-by-desk with inmate 
clerks. 

Nobody seems to worry about the 
possibility of unseemly friendships 
between the prisoners and the 


women employees. If any love affairs 
have come to official notice—and it 
strains credibility to believe there 
haven’t—they have been handled 
without fuss. There is no question 
about the emotions of the other 
young women who walk up to the 
battlements. They have come to 
spend a little time with their men 
in the visiting room inside one of 
the towers, and almost all of them 
wear their newest dresses and hold 
their heads high. 

From outside the walls, however, 
it is easy to forget that San Quentin 
is a prison and that the young men 
in blue dungarees are convicted fel- 
ons rather than the ship’s company 
of a Navy base. Prisoners are every- 
where, working in apparent free- 
dom. The man who swings open the 
gate on the automobile road is a 
prisoner, as are the brisk young men 
in the employees’ service station, the 
men tending the lawns and flower 
gardens, the countermen in the snack 
bar and the waiters in the dining 
room, the servants in the warden’s 
house and the attendants in the gift 
shop. Looking down on this pleas- 
ant scene is the arsenal tower, di- 
rectly across from the main gate, 
from which armed guards emerge at 
intervals to the warning cry of 
“G-men! G-men!” Then, in an 












_ di he Hospitality State invites you to 
~- gome South and visit the hundreds of 
battlegrounds, monuments, shrines, 
parks and museums that tell the story of 
the War Between the States as it hap- 
pened in Mississippi. Spectacular pag- 
eants and memorial ceremonies during 
the Spring and Summer will commemo- 
rate important events in Mississippi's 
Civil War history. 
Come and share these tributes to the 
heroic men of the Blue and the Grey dur- 
ing the Centennial in Mississippi. 
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The Illinois Memorial, contains the 


names of 36,290 Illinois men who 
fought in the Siege of Vicksburg and is 
one of 22 state monuments in the Vicks- 
burg National Military Park. in Battle of Corinth. 
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Monument at Brice’s Cross Roads 
marks one of the important sites 


Fort Massachusetts on Ship Island, 
twelve miles off the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. Daily excursion boats. 
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abrupt reminder that San Quentin is 
still a prison, the men in blue stand 
motionless under the wary eyes of 
the outside guards until the gunmen 
are out of sight, safely on their way 
to their posts on the walls or the gun 
galleries in the cell houses. 

On the day of an execution the 
outer appearance of San Quentin 
changes even more grimly. There 
are no prisoners and no visitors in 
sight on the morning when a man 
is to be gassed. Guards are tensely 
alert while official witnesses, prison 
officers and reporters stroll with ap- 
parent unconcern toward the green 
gas chamber tucked into a corner 
of the outside walls, a few yards 
from the employees’ snack bar. A 
few minutes before execution time— 
which is usually ten o’clock in the 
morning—all the witnesses are in- 
side and the entire area outside the 
walls has become so quiet that time 
seems to have stopped. The con- 
demned man is brought into the gas 
chamber from the death-watch cell 
and strapped into one of the two 
seats. About two minutes after the 
hour, a guard moves a lever that 
drops sixteen one-ounce pellets of 
cyanide into a solution of dilute sul- 
phuric acid. It takes ten to fifteen 
minutes for the man to be pro- 
nounced dead. Then a blower is 


turned on to push the poisonous 
gases up the tall flue that rises above 
the prison walls like a crooked cross. 
The witnesses depart, the prison of- 
ficers return to their regular duties, 
the reporters take turns at the pay 
phones on the sidewalk near the 
arsenal and the main gate is opened 
to let working prisoners go to their 
jobs. Within a few minutes San 
Quentin is back to normal. 

Both the visitor and the “new 
fish” enter the walls through a pair 
of grilled steel gates that open into 
the old prison yard. This was the 
heart of old San Quentin, where the 
original cell building stood for over 
a hundred years like a crazy archi- 
tectural fossil. The old stone build- 
ing was finished in 1854, and has 
held—or failed to hold—such bad 
men of the Gold Rush days as 
Jimmy-from-Town, Cherokee Bob, 
Juan Flores, Ai Yai and Bill Haw- 
kins, whose crimes ranged from grand 
larceny to horse stealing. Later came 
Theodore Durrant, a Sunday-school 
superintendent, who mutilated two 
young girls and became famous as 
the Demon Killer of the Belfry; Abe 
Ruef, the curly-headed lawyer who 
corrupted virtually the entire San 
Francisco city government; and Tom 
Mooney, the martyr of the 1916 
Preparedness Day bombing, the 
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question of whose guilt can still start 
a fight in a water-front bar. 

Just across the yard from them 
lived such women as Emma Le Deux, 
who had stuffed the drugged body 
of her husband into a trunk, and 
Cordelia Botkin, the transcontinental 
poisoner, who had mailed a box of 
lethal chocolates from San Francisco 
to Dover, Delaware. 


The stone building was known as 
the “Old Spanish Prison,” only be- 
cause it was built in the Spanish style, 
but generations of San Franciscans 
have mistakenly believed that the prison 
was an heirloom of the Spanish occu- 
pation of California. The old prison 
succumbed to wrecking machines in 
the winter of 1959, and in its place 
now stands a prison-within-a-prison, a 


severely functional building that houses 
the most recalcitrant convicts. Across 
from the Adjustment Center, as if its 
closeness might have a softening influ- 
ence on the tough prisoners within, 
stands a brand-new chapel, 

Since the beginning of this century, 
the heart of San Quentin has moved 
southward into the Big Yard where, 
closed in by the massive walls of the 








“Cognac is to drink,” says Michel Martell. 
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“Treasure it... 


but do not 
hoard it!” 








—Michel Martell, seventh generation of his family to head the firm. 
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on-the-rocks and in a variety of cocktails. “o 


Don't let your Martell Cognac languish in 


your liquor cabinet; enjoy it! 
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huge cell houses, the prisoners 
sprawl in the sun in their free time, 
playing checkers and dominoes, eat- 
ing candy and ice cream, placing 
bets with the yard bookies, reading, 
plotting homosexual affairs and 
rolling cigarettes from the prison- 
made tobacco they call duffy, after 
the former warden. When the winter 
rains and fogs come down, they hud- 
dle under the huge shed roof in the 
yard and grumble about the bad luck 
that sent them to San Quentin. 

Although they have been con- 
victed of every crime in the penal 
code—murder, armed robbery, dope 
peddling, rape—they don’t fit the 
cartoonist’s stereotype of the bris- 
tle-headed, beetle-browed convict. 
They are, for the most part, young, 
neatly barbered, and no more crimi- 
nal to the eye than young attendants 
at any gas station. (There is a stand- 
ing San Quentin joke that when a 
movie crew came to the prison, the 
guards employed as extras looked 
twice as criminal in their convict 
uniforms as the genuine prisoners.) 
Most of the young men spend less 
than three years in prison before 
they are paroled. Unfortunately, a 
good many of them come back. 

Every day unarmed guards and 
civilians walk through the yard and 
often prisoners will say hello or stop 
them to pass the time of day. The free 
men do not seem worried even 
though they all know they run the 
risk of being killed or seriously in- 
jured by a berserk prisoner. Men 
are, in fact, occasionally knifed in 
the yard and sometimes killed, but 
the victims are usually other pris- 
oners. It is nirie years since a guard 
has been murdered. 

Yet the possibility of violence is 
always there. In the past, the worst 
San Quentin riots started in the mess 
hall, when prisoners rose up to pro- 
test a diet of beans so hard they 
rattled in the pan, of meat so tainted 
it showed all colors of the rainbow, 
of sour and filthy soup, of four-day- 
old bread. Today the mess hall is a 
huge bright cafeteria, complete with 
stainless-steel steam tables, murals, 
and trim four-man tables. The food 
is sanitary, balanced and no better 
nor worse than most college food. 
Nobody, really, is fooled by this. 
Someday, without warning, the de- 
structive energies of 5000 restless 
men may be aroused by something 
as insignificant as too much salt in 
the soup. This is one of the ines- 
capable hazards of prison life. 

Most San Quentin prisoners not 
assigned to housekeeping jobs work 
in the industrial area, in the low 
land below the cell blocks and the 
mess hall. Here are located the prison 
factories, chief among them the 
large cotton mill where convicts 
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make cloth for California’s institu- 
tions ; the shops of the nineteen voca- 
tional schools where prisoners learn 
a trade; and the warehouses and the 
prison ranch with its dormitories. 
Beyond is the Valley, where the 
guards and their families live in pleas- 
ant bungalows along shady streets. 
Although many of the buildings 
are new, a strong sense of San Quen- 
tin’s wild history still runs through 
the sprawling prison. The road 
through the Valley is the same road 
along which, in 1862, an army of 
two hundred armed convicts marched 
away with an unwilling lieutenant 
governor of California, who was also 
the warden, as their hostage. Most 
of them were soon recaptured in a 
pitched battle a few miles west of 
San Quentin. The factories stand on 
the same land where the first con- 
victs made bricks for the San Fran- 
cisco Customs House, old Fort Al- 
catraz, the Navy Yard at Mare Is- 
land and the harbor fort that still 
stands under the southern abutment 
of the Golden Gate Bridge. Under 
the ancient buildings which house 
the dental lab and the Protestant 
chapel is the obscene dungeon where 
men were tortured in tightly laced 
canvas strait jackets and suffocated 
by the fumes of chloride of lime. The 
dungeon is now used to store delica- 
cies for the prisoners’ canteen. 
There are plenty of old-timers in 
San Quentin, both convict and free, 
who will tell you how the prison 
started, but most of their stories are 
more folklore than history. The real 
story is even gaudier. In 1851, dis- 
mayed by the armies of cutthroats, 
footpads, horse thieves, and high- 
way robbers who infested the mining 
camps and San Francisco’s Barbary 
Coast, the state legislators turned 
over all convicts to two enterprising 
politician-generals, who agreed to 
keep the prisoners in return for a 
free hand in putting them to work. 
The generals farmed out their thirty- 
five convicts to the sheriff of San 
Francisco, who put them on a hulk 
bound for the islands of the Bay, 
where they were ordered to break 
rock. The story has been told that 
the hulk was driven ashore at Point 
San Quentin in a gale, but this is 
pure myth. The fact is that in July, 
1852, the prison ship was towed to 
the Point because politicians had 
bought land there in a deal which 
scandalized San Francisco news- 
papers and the state attorney general. 
The prison at San Quentin con- 
tinued to scandalize all right-think- 
ing citizens, particularly when it was 
discovered that the captain of the 
guard was sleeping with a female 
convict known as Scotch Mary while 
his alcoholic lieutenant had openly 
set up housekeeping with a stout 





and not very pretty nineteen-year-old 
Mexican girl who was doing a year for 
manslaughter. As if this were not 
enough, three bars were operated within 
the prison lines, one on the old ship itself. 
On board, prison officers and guards 
bent elbows with their women and 
male trusties who got drunk, gambled 
and brawled with the workmen hired 
to build the first prison building. The 


scandals spilled over into the streets 
of San Francisco, where citizens be- 
came accustomed to seeing the convict 
crewmen of the prison boats wander- 
ing unguarded around town. After 
this, they were only mildly startled to 
see the chief convict clerk, fashionably 
dressed, riding the warden’s horse 
down Montgomery Street. The clerk, 
alas, was returned rudely to prison 


when he was discovered forging a 
check. 

San Quentin has sobered up more 
than a little since those gaudy days. 
Yet a good deal of the color still re- 
mains, and, as they have for the last 
century, San Franciscans continue to 
regard the old prison with a sense of 
possession and with something ap- 
proaching civic pride. THE END 
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Mexico’s 24 most colorful cities and resorts... all served by MEXICANA, 
first with Jets from Chicago, Los Angeles and Texas. On the mighty GOLDEN 
AZTEC Rolls Royce Comet 4C, jet nonstop to beautiful Mexico City. Then 
fly MEXICANA’s big Douglas 4-engine planes to the Mexico you’ve 
never seen... from Mazatlan, newest Pacific beach resort, to Tampico and 
Veracruz, to Merida for the “Lost Cities’ of Yucatan and the Caribbean 
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This curio shop could have a Hankow Road address in the Crown Colony of the Far East. And the first names of these chatt 
beauties could be as delightfully oriental as their smiling faces. Actually, this picture was snapped on Mott Street in the h 
of Manhattan’s Chinatown, with the help of Judy in red, Pat in blue, and Nina in the cool green. All three invite you to exp 
their exotic city within a city this summer. Wander through the quaint shops for Mandarin fashions, oriental jewelry 






novelties. Stroll through the colorful markets for Chinese delicacies, and a fascinating museum for fun mixed with myst 
Then top off your stay with an unforgettable feast in one of Chinatown’s many world-famed restaurants. Not far from “H 
Kong,” you’ll feel the breath of Paris blowing round corners in Greenwich Village; savor Old Spain in the Cloisters; and v 
Little Italy, Little Germany, Little Syria, and Little...practically anywhere else in the mammoth metropolis of New York C 
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|MAIL THIS POSTCARD TODAY FOR YOUR 


VACATION GUIDE 


No Postage Necessary 
196 pages packed with vital vacation information 
Over 100 photos, 86 in dramatic full color 
Guide to more than 500 resort communities 
Tells how to get to each by car, train, plane, bus 


NEW YORK STATE 
| 


Pinpoints all beaches, recreation and sport facilities, 
historical sites, natural wonders 


Colorful cover painting by Grandma Moses, Amer- 
ica’s foremost primitive artist 


YOU'LL FIND A WORLD OF FUN IN 
NEW YORK STATE THIS SUMMER! 








FREE VACATION GUIDE 
TO NEW YORK STATE 


196 PAGES 
FULL COLOR. 
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HOW YOU CAN GO 
ROUND THE WORLD 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


You’ve already begun your trip by visiting Hong 
Kong. Now you can continue your world travels 
easily, comfortably and inexpensively... for 
you'll never have to leave New York State. 
Your trip will be curiously exciting—and your 
itinerary will be enough to drive any world 
travel bureau mad—because you won’t neces- 
sarily visit the countries in the order they 
appear on the globe. 

Out on Long Island, you'll find Holland-like 
windmills within a mile of ocean beaches that 
rival those along the Riviera or at Waikiki. At 
the Island’s tip end, the downs go down to the 
sea as they do in Devon, while the nearby moors 
look definitely English. 

Venturing upstate, you'll see castles on al- 
pine heights that bring the Rhine to mind, but 
close inspection of those quaint Catskill villages 
puts you back with the Dutch again. A stay at 
a luxurious Sullivan County resort can quickly 
transport you south of the border as far as 
Brazil. You’ll be in Killarney just as suddenly 
when you see Lake Placid shimmering in the 
misty distance amid the emerald-cloaked high- 
lands of the Adirondacks. 

In the days following, you'll be haunted by the 
magic of Japan deep in the grottos of Watkins 
Glen... visit the Ukraine at the onion-domed 
Russian monastery near Jordanville...discover 
a massive German castle right out of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales in the Thousand Islands... and 
bask in the sun of rural France in the far-flung 
vineyards of the Finger Lakes. France of an- 
other time and mood presents itself at Old Fort 
Niagara, built by the French 300 years ago. 

If you’re a bit weary of world travel at this 
point, and long for some pure Americana, you’ll 
find plenty of it (some of it very unique) in New 
York State. Where else can you find the Statue 
of Liberty, Times Square, Radio City and 
Niagara Falls? And what other state can offer 
mountains, seashore, historical sites, natural 
wonders and rural vistas in such great variety 
...plus the world’s most fabulous vacation city? 
New York State highways and byways are 
among the finest in the land. The motels, hotels, 
lodges and inns are plentiful, pleasant and priced 
to fit your purse. YOU’LL FIND A WORLD OF 
FUN IN NEW YORK STATE THIS SUMMER! 








HAWAII? No... Long Island, N. Y. 





IRELAND? No...the Adirondacks, N. Y. 





THE SWARTHMORE, a Danish modern lowboy 


You don't know what youre missing ‘til you 
get new RCAVICTOR COLOR TV! 


PERRY COMO’S BELL 
KRAFT TELEPHONE BONANZA 
MUSIC HALL HOUR 


DINAH SHORE FORD SHOW THE 
CHEVY. SHOW ren Mn JACK PAAR 
ERNIE FORD SHOW 


THE PRICE cae MEET 
I$ RIGHT THE PRESS 


SHOW 
Color every day! You can see about 4 hours Wireless Wizard—only remote control with 
of network color programs a day on the — master-off—changes channels, adjusts vol- 
average—the finest entertainment on TV! ume and color—turns set completely off! 
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New Vista tuner, heart of the set, is the Full-year warranty on all parts and tubes, 
most sensitive ever designed. It gives you 5-year warranty on Security Sealed circuit 
clearer pictures from hard-to-get stations! boards. Only labor costs are excluded. 
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One look and you’ll agree—the difference be- 
tween regular T'V and RCA Victor Color TV is 
like the difference between day and night! 

It’s amazing how much a new RCA Victor 
Color T'V can mean to you and your whole family. 
Realistic color for big, important TV programs. 
Clear, sharp black and white on the same set. Sim- 
plified tuning. RCA dependability throughout. 

And the many handsome new models cost 
but little more than the price you’d pay for a 
good black and white console. See them at your 
RCA Victor dealer’s now—and you'll discover 


there’s no TV like Color TV! 





Service is no problem. See your local dealer, serviceman, or nearest RCA Service 
Co. Specifications subject to change without notice. UHF, optional, extra: 


a 4\ Ihe Most Trusted Name 
in Television 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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by Lucius Beebe 


@ When he remarked for posterity that the 
record of ancient Greece was to be dis- 
cerned in its temples and that of America in 
its hotels, the late Gene Fowler had in mind 
the Colorado caravanserai of his youth— 
the Vendome at Leadville, the Antlers at 
Colorado Springs, Teller’s in Central City 
and, most of all, the lordly Windsor in 
Denver, and the Brown Palace, which was 
supplanting it. 

But he might well have been writing of 
San Francisco, for the city very early in 
the game became the foremost hotel town 
in the United States. From the beginning 
it was a community that admired hotels 
and the public way of life they imply. Its 
gaudiest civic sarabands in the 19th Cen- 
tury were conducted in a multiplicity of eye- 
popping public premises that everybody 
admitted the city couldn’t afford or sup- 
port, but which it continued to build with 
undiminished optimism. Everybody from 
the Emperor of Brazil Dom Pedro II to 
Rudyard Kipling commented on San Fran- 
cisco’s hotels, the emperor favorably, Kip- 
ling with reservations. Kipling complained 
that when he visited the town you could tell 
a hotel clerk by the diamonds he sported, 
a habit he felt was some sort of impropriety. 
San Francisco admired to have its hotel 
clerks own diamonds. It lent them class. 
(Diamonds in Gold Rush times were a sort 
of universal currency; Maud Wilkinson 
Richardson, daughter of a Forty-Niner, re- 
called that her mother’s washwoman would 
arrive and unclasp a shawl “fastened with a 
scintillant diamond brooch worthy of an 
empress.”’) 


The Pacific Union is the most exclusive of all San Francisco's elite clubs. 


San Francisco: Luxury Places 


What made possible the variety of luxury 
hotels was, of course, a succession of 
bonanzas that kept the nabobs rolling in 
the stuff from the time gold was discovered 
on the American River until the year of 
infamy, 1913, when the income tax was 
adopted. First there was the gold of the 
Mother Lode which flowed in torrents 
through the Sierra foothills and into the 
vaults and counting houses of Montgomery 
Street aboard the stages of Wells, Fargo & 
Co. By the time the Mother Lode was run- 
ning thin the incredible discoveries of silver 
in the Washoe Hills of Nevada turned the 
face of the entire nation to the deep mines 
under Virginia City. These private mints 
produced nearly three quarters of a billion 
dollars with no taxes attached, virtually all 
of which went to San Francisco. 

Along with the returns from the Com- 
stock came the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad which created an entirely new 
generation of millionaires who demanded 
the best of everything including things that 
come only with vast and glittering hotels. 
And in addition to the Mother Lode, the 
Comstock and the railroad there were other 
agencies for the production of tangible 
wealth—steamship lines, timber, real-estate 
speculation, traction companies and a stock 
market devoted to mining shares whose 
most tranquil day’s trading suggested a 
cross between the New York draft riots 
and Halloween in Bedlam. 

The mid-19th Century, with its enor- 
mously expanded avenues of travel follow- 
ing the construction of the railroads, saw 
the flowering Continued on Page 40 
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Vippees: 


BY RIPON 


Indoors .. . outdoors . . . everywhere you 
go Yippees go! Just great for relaxing 
and the whole family will love the 
comfort of Yippees. new ultra-light 
PLAYSOLE that can't wash off... 
wears like iron. New Yippees come in 
a bright array of machine-washable colors. 
At better stores everywhere. 


funtime footwear 
Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wisconsin 
In Canada: Lyons of London, London, Ontario 


In Australia: Crawford Industries, 
45 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 
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The quiet. roomy wagons 
Mother does 


Dodge Dart wagon— built to make Mother’s job easier—the full-size wagons priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. 


The 1961 Chrysler Corporation wagons do their 
Jobs quietly with a minimum of effort on your part— 
thanks to Unibody Construction, Torsion-Aire 
Ride, and Constant Control Power Steering 


A busy mother needs all the help she can get. And these wagons really 
provide it. 

There’s room to spare for kids and cargo, along with a quiet ride that’s 
new to wagons—thanks to Unibody Construction. Body and frame are a 
solid welded unit. Gone are the usual joints and bolts that could loosen 
and get noisy. 

And these wagons park and handle with ease, too. Constant Control 
Power Steering (an option) works full time so you scarcely work at all. 
And Chrysler Corporation’s exclusive Torsion-Aire Ride smooths the 
roughest roads. 

But this is only the beginning. There are many other fine features 
offered. See your dealer. Let a drive bring out the difference great 
engineering makes. 


25 models to choose from—9 Plymouth wagons ¢ 2 Valiant wagons 
2 Dodge wagons « 6 Dart wagons e 2 Lancer wagons e 4 Chrysler wagons. 
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Youll wonder where the rattles went. First time out you'll 
notice the quietness of your 1961 wagon from Chrysler Corporation. 
It’s built the Unibody way—a solid welded unit that stays shipshape 
and tight, year in, year out. 





that remember 
most of the driving 











Lancer wagon—Dodge’s new compact—easy to load, 
easy to park, and mighty easy on gas. 


rolet. 


Chrysler wagon—smart looks and luxury-in the quiet, roomy wagons 
that fit any suburban setting. 


Chryster 7 
soul ei Corporation 


Badge Polura wugen—the beet of everything Dodge with platy Serving America’s new quest for quality 


of room for the kids and all their cargo, too. 
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Continued from Page 37 
of hotels in the United States that 


took places in the world’s lexicon of 


distinguished and luxurious living. 
Among them may be listed the Tre- 
mont House and Parker House in 
Boston, the Astor, Windsor, Hoffman, 
Fifth Avenue and eventually the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York and 
the Willard in Washington. 


Matching these in every aspect of 


wonder and convenience and _ sur- 
passing them in some, San Francisco 
could point to the Russ, Lick, Occi- 
dental, Oriental, Grand, Tehama, Ports- 
mouth, Baldwin and, finally, that 
bright jewel of the community’s mu- 
nicipal ccown—The Palace. 

Each of these had its individual 
character as well-defined as its archi- 
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Americans returning from 
Europe tell what they saw— 
from Venice, what they felt. 


The city is almost unreal. 
“Like a spectacular inkblot 
test,” says a renowned world 
traveler, “that your person- 
ality shapes to its own needs.” 


How can you cling to conven- 
tions when you check into a 
palace instead of a hotel? 
When you hail gondolas in- 
stead of taxis? When madcap 
Lido Beach is only minutes 
away ? When shopkeepers are 
more interested in pointing 
out the city’s charms than in 
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VENICE 


tectural facade, although perhaps 
none of them could boast the jaunty 
appearance of one of the first of the 
town’s emergency housing projects, 
the Niantic Hotel, an abandoned 
sailing ship of that name beached 
where Sansome Street now runs. 
In the days of Forty-nine and Fifty, 
ships that had been deserted by 
crews who had taken it on the lam 
for the gold fields were in demand 
for lodgings, saloons and restau- 
rants. 

The What Cheer House, for ex- 
ample, owned by Robert Woodward 
and source of the fortune that even- 
tually built Woodward’s fondly 
remembered gardens, one of the 
city’s first public plaisances, pos- 
sessed a library available to its 
patrons, roaring open fires in all 
public rooms and was the first res- 
taurant in the West to serve a la 
carte meals in place of the then uni- 
versal table d’héte. The Lick House, 
named for its owner, James Lick, a 
former Pennsylvania piano maker, 
was the basis of such various institu- 
tions as the Society of California 
Pioneers, the Mercantile Library 
and the internationally known Lick 
Observatory. The Lick, until the 
Palace came along, was the favored 
resort of conservative fashion, and a 
contemporary reported that one of 


the sights of the town was to see 
John Mackay, easily the richest man 
west of William Henry Vanderbilt, 
“step out of the Lick House into 
Montgomery Street in light trousers 
and brown velvet sack coat...a 
broad felt hat above his keen eyes 
and sweeping mustache.” 
Baldwin’s, built by a gambler 
pioneer in the Virginia City diggings 
so dogged by good fortune that he 
became known as Lucky, partook 
of the personality of its owner. 
Baldwin’s Theater, next door, was 
the city’s finest. The Baldwin barber 
shop was an informal club domi- 
nated by the town’s leading politicos, 
magnificos and assorted million- 
aires. Baldwin’s cellars were the 
most capacious and it eventually 
transpired that a lot of their wines 
and brandies bore no Federal 
revenue stamps. Baldwin’s burned 
up in one of the finest fires in a com- 
munity notable for its combustible 
qualities and it ruined Lucky Bald- 
win. He carried no insurance. 
Speaking of gamblers—one of 
Nevada’s celebrated characters after 
the turn of the century was Zeb 
Kendall, a gambler who made and 
lost half a dozen fortunes before his 
death only a few years back. Mrs. 
Kendall, understandably, took a 
dim view of his capacity for losing 
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Se so one — 


your purchasing power for 


Venetian glass and lace? 


There’s a lot more to Venice 
than a gondola ride—more to 
see and more to do. But the 
most compelling attraction 
of all is what this strange 
and beautiful city does to you. 


For details on Venice, see 
your travel agent or write: 
Italian State Tourist Office, 
626 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—Ente Provinciale per il 
Turismo, or Ufficio Comunale 
Turismo, Venice, Italy. 
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money which almost equaled his chronicle may be derived from the ing its construction show its battle- in 1906, a way of life ended and, al- 
oo knack of acquiring it and finally circumstance that in the index to ments soaring in noble proportions though it was rebuilt and stands to- 
¢ man extracted a promise from Zeb to give Julia Cooley Altrocchi’s The Spectac- above the shack town and frame day as the Sheraton-Palace, it is the 
rbilt, up the horses. ular San Franciscans there are thirty- dwellings surrounding it on every hotel of Before The Fire that is en- 
> Into They were in San Francisco stop- _ one cross-references to it. The nearest _ side. shrined in the fondest memories of all. 
eS ping at the St. Francis when, one runner-up has six. The Palace showed the West the Of the hotels that are generally to- 
hes morning, Zeb ran into Wyatt Earp San Francisco really achieved an way to grandeur, and San Francis- day considered to be San Francisco’s 
| eyes in the men’s café. Zeb wasn’t seen urban dimension with the opening of cans were delighted to be guided “big four,” three of them, The Palace, 
again for three days but there came this singular and distinguished hotel. in its path. When it finally went the St. Francis and the Fairmont, were 
mbler to Mrs. Kendall’s ear tidings of Contemporary photographs taken dur- up in smoke on that day of doom destroyed in the fire. The fourth, the 
eIngs Kendall and Earp carrying on sen- Pa 
at he sationally at Bay Meadows Race 
rtook Track. Mrs. Kendall sat in their 
inn suite in the St. Francis thinking | Straight talk, Sweet talk, Dry talk... Martini & Rossi im- 
bres black thoughts when, on the fourth ported vermouth, on the rocks—sweet or extra dry, in a glass by itself it is in a 
a4 day, Zeb arrived home, shopworn class by itself. Martini & Rossi vermouth is a blend of superb wines, infused 
este and carrying a bulging briefcase, with more than 30 different herbs, to a secret formula. The world’s finest and MARTI NI & ROSSI 
llion. threw it onto the bed, and — sa America’s favorite vermouth, M&R is great straight, and a mustissimo for 
i make excuses but Mrs. Kendal was Martinis and Manhattans, of course. Mmmm—and R, imported vermouth! Imported Vermouth... Sweet or Extra Dry 
in no mood. She seized the briefcase 
ually and started for the window. 
wines “Wait, ma,” pleaded Zeb. “Wait! 
deral There’s eighty-five thousand dollars 
arned | in that thing that I won!” He lunged 
rs desperately—too late. Mrs. Kendall 
stible heaved it out the window. 
Bald- “I beat the elevators getting down- 
stairs,” recalls Belle Kendall today. 
e of “The dispatch case was still bounc- 
after | ing when I got there. And do you 
Zeb know—there really was eighty-five 
-and =| thousand dollars in it!” 
re his But in no community in the world 
Mrs. was a single hotel erected by private 
ok . | capital invested with such implica- 
9sIN§} tions of public grandeur and civic 
importance as The Palace. Like so 
pee many other San Francisco proper- 
ties of the Seventies, it was built with 
Comstock money siphoned from 
under Sun Mountain via the all- 





powerful Bank of California, of 
| which William Ralston was cashier. 
Ralston, the city’s first and most ex- 
pansive Midas, who lived and died 
like a Medici, didn’t live to see it 
completed and The Palace was 
| finished by Sen. William Sharon, 
also of the Bank of California and 

| founder of a dynasty that survives 
| to this day in San Francisco’s more 

sie | exalted social circles. 


























ae 2 From the day it opened in the fall 
_— , Of 1875 until its roof fell in on the 
afternoon that San Francisco burned 
™ in 1906, the old Palace was one of 
“d the world’s few hotels where people 
Ns went simply because of its address. 
People who were married or cele- 
brated their wedding trips at The 
ae Palace returned year after year to 
S| pass the anniversary as at a shrine 
of golden memories. An_ entire 
book, Oscar Lewis’s Bonanza Inn, 
oe) was written about the hotel and its 
“ inmates. Its great court, into which ie 
pe | coaches drove to the very heart of * 
the structure, was world famous. 
2 Its register was a roster of the great 
4: names of a generation in which there 
a | was authentic greatness. = ——a— <> = 
Some suggestion of The Palace’s ) : ns 
Mass» importance in the San Francisco OUTSIDE THE U. S. AND CANADA IT'S SIMPLY MMMM veRMOUTH + RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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Mark Hopkins, is of considerably 
later vintage. The Fairmont had been 
completed at the time of the fire 
but not yet opened. Gertrude Atherton 
watched the Fairmont burn in 1906: 
“The new marble hotel on the high- 
est hill poured up volumes of white 
smoke from the top alone while 
the hundreds of windows were like 
plates of brass.” Men grieved for 


the St. Francis and the Fairmont, 
but they mourned The Palace and 
crowds in the street wept when the 
crackling flames licked their way up 
the flagpole on its roof in a final ges- 
ture of triumph. 

Today’s splendid vista of luxury 
hotels in San Francisco dates largely 
from the reconstruction period of 
1907-10 when once more the in- 


herited wealth of the city was in- 
voked to raise the phoenix ; descendants 
of Crockers, Millses, Sharons, Fairs, 
Floods and Mackays underwrote a 
new community magnificence that 
would have bugged the eyes of the 
founding fathers. 

One aspect of San Francisco un- 
altered by the fire was its geog- 
raphy. In general terms, The Palace 
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still occupied the financial cross- 
roads of the Western world at the 
corner of New Montgomery and 
Market; the Mark Hopkins and 
Fairmont crowned Nob Hill, the 
established focus of residential style, 
while in between and half way up 
the hill, the St. Francis and later the 
Sir Francis Drake, the Clift, the 
Plaza and the Canterbury, grouped 
on or adjacent to Union Square, 
partook of a character that blended 
society, commerce and world travel 
in fairly equal proportions. 

Today’s St. Francis enjoys the 
most central possible location ap- 
proximately equidistant from the 
two bridges, the Bay Shore Highway 
and the old Southern Pacific depot 
at Third and Townsend that repre- 
sent the city’s principal arteries of 
entrance and egress. Fronting on 
Union Square for a full block of the 
town’s most preferred real estate, it 
enjoys a cosmopolitan clientele to a 
degree where its lobby presents one 
of the continual scenes of drama in 
the Western continent. 

Responsible for the contemporary 
fair name of the St. Francis is its 
manager, Dan London, who is 
known to hotel circles in England 
and on the Continent as one of the 
foremost living practitioners of his 
calling, an accolade seldom be- 
stowed on American hoteliers. Im- 
peccably groomed, uncommonly 
handsome, Dan London has a habit 
of turning up in the lobby of the 
Ritz in Paris or Claridge’s in London 
and greeting traveling San Fran- 
ciscans as though they had just 
stepped in from the Powell Street 
sidewalk. Wherever he goes is a bit 
of the St. Francis. 

London once told a friend that 
as a young man he was in some 
doubt about the selection of a ca- 
reer until he read Arnold Bennett’s 
Imperial Palace which is based on 
the Savoy Hotel in London. “It 
convinced me that being a _ hotel 
man was a gentleman’s calling and I 
have never had occasion to regret 
my decision,” he says. 

Although in point of geographic 
locale the Nob Hill group of luxury 
hotels might be thought to have a 
social edge on downtown, the 
Sheraton-Palace is still the setting 
for a majority of San Francisco’s 
most fashionable sarabands. The an- 
nual Opera Ball is usually held there 
as is the Bachelor’s Ball, numerous 
debutante cotillions and Christmas- 
carol singing, although the manage- 
ment with increasing frequency 
turns over the magnificent Garden 
Court to convention lunches and 
dinners. 

On the Garden Court with its 
domed glass ceiling and stunning 
chandeliers and on a new and 
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plushy restaurant called, for no 
reason apparent to San Francisco, 
the Tudor Room, the management 
has recently spent more than a mil- 
lion dollars with the result that the 
hotel is still characterized by the 
glitter of gold-and-crystal opulence 
that endeared it to the first genera- 
tion nabobs who patronized it 
eighty-five years ago. 

That the transition from a home- 
owned property of the Sharon heirs 
to the status of a chain hotel man- 
aged out of Boston was accom- 
plished with only a slight ruffling 
of San Francisco’s feelings was due 
to the tact of Edmond Reider, who 
schooled various Sheraton func- 
tionaries in the town’s particular 
sensibilities. 

However, San Francisco main- 
tains such a close watch upon the 
conduct of its legendary inn that 
when there appeared on the luncheon 
menu a note that a certain dish was 
being served that day at Sheraton 
hotels everywhere, the Chronicle an- 
nounced in an uninhibited editorial 
that, whatever Sheraton might be 
able to get away with in other cities, 
San Francisco was not agreeable to 
being served “syndicated ragout of 
beef 4 la Deutsch.” The offending 
iten disappeared with the speed of 
light. 


Sharing with so many other San 
Francisco institutions at least a su- 
perficial continuity with the heroic 
past, the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
on the top of Nob Hill occupies 
the site of the first rococo man- 
sion of Mark Hopkins, one of the 
Big Four builders of the Pacific 
Railroad. Second only to the cable 
cars, the Top of the Mark, a super- 
saloon perched on the very roof of 
this already towering skyscraper, 
is the tourist must of any trip to San 
Francisco. 

To a generation that went to the 
South Pacific in World War II, the 
Top of the Mark was the last port of 
call before embarking and the first 
to visit upon returning from combat. 
A substantial number of visiting 
dignitaries, heads of states and pro- 
fessional celebrities like the Mark 
as a background for their publicized 
activities, and the hotel’s presiding 
genius is George Smith. Smith is a 
Nevada boy from Gold Hill on the 
Comstock Lode, one more link in 
the long chain of continuity between 
San Francisco’s richest faubourgs 
and the sources of wealth that 
financed them. 


The Clift was built in 1915 and is 
notable because it doesn’t cater to 
Continued on Page 45 
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themselves. No gentler Scotch was ever made—yet 
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Continued from Page 43 
conventions. One of the stand- 
ing San Francisco complaints 
against the Sheraton manage- 
ment of the Palace is that, as 
part of a chain operation, it is 
prone to large, noisy commer- 
cial conventions which crowd 
its public apartments and dis- 
place regular patrons in its 
restaurants. 

The Clift is the setting for 
one of the town’s handsomest 
restaurants, the Redwood 
Room, designed by Albert 
Lansburgh, who created the 
San Francisco Opera. Its walls 
are paneled with curly red- 
wood and its bar is solid red- 
wood burl. Its service of food 
and drink compares to that 
of Chicago’s Pump Room. 
Lunch is an event in the Red- 
wood Room and attracts a 
following quite as devoted to 
chef de cuisine Tony Alanio as 
the regulars at the Palace. A 
frequent group is composed of 
Grover Magnin, retired presi- 
dent of I. Magnin & Co., Harry 
Ross, San Francisco Control- 
ler, Harold Zellerbach, chair- 
man of Zellerbach Paper, and 
Gerald Simon, retired mil- 
linery-company executive, who 
assemble on specified days for 
specified dishes such as Yankee 
pot roast, curry of lamb 
Madras or lobster Thermidor, 
all of them beyond culinary 
reproach. 

_ In addition to a gratifying 
tally of local celebrities in its 
public apartments, the Clift’s 
close proximity to San Fran- 
cisco’s two legitimate theaters, 
the Geary and Curran, recom- 
mends it to professional stage 
folk ranging from Raymond 
Massey to Maurice Chevalier. 

Probably the most stunning 
of San Francisco’s hotels ar- 
chitecturally and visually is the 
Fairmont occupying the Cali- 
fornia and Mason Street cor- 
ner where once stood the in- 
credibly ornate mansion of 
James G. Fair, least beloved 
but perhaps most picturesque 
of the Big Four of the Com- 
stock bonanzas. Matching its 
palatial facade and massive 
porte-cochere, the lobby of the 
Fairmont is easily the most 
eye-popping short of that in 
the Negresco at Nice. Miles of 
flowered carpet flow between 
marble pillars of Parthenon 
dimensions. Marble staircases 
ripple downward in vistas 
comparable to the Paris Opera. 
Gold explodes from cornices, 
door frames and mirrors that 


must be calculated in acres. Corridors 
leading to the Circus Room Bar and 
other conveniences are city blocks of 
concessions; at one time a life-sized 
replica of a Montmartre square com- 
plete with sidewalk café and carrousel 
was erected in a single alcove giving off 
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the main lobby. When, for a celebration 
called the Cable Car Carnival, several 
of San Francisco’s characteristic street- 
cars were introduced to the Fairmont, 
they rolled through the lobby with less 
congestion than they do through Powell 
Street at noontime. It has been remarked 


that a cavalry charge through the Fair- 
mont lobby would hardly inconvenience 
the customers. 

From earliest times the Fairmont has 
been a synonym for Society. It is prob- 
ably the one San Francisco hotel whose 
address bears the same implications 
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as those of the St. Regis and 
Plaza in New York or Claridge’s in 
London; until recently it was the resi- 
dence of Mrs. James Flood, last of the 
original generation of Comstock mil- 
lionaires and widow of the owner of 
the mansion facing the Fairmont that 
is now the Pacific Union Club. As in 
the case of Mrs. Vanderbilt when she 
reigned as queen of New York Society, 


Mrs. James Flood scorned the use of 
her given name, having engraved on her 
calling cards, simply, ‘‘Mrs. Flood.” 
Less publicized than some of the 
better known glamour hotels, yet 
an establishment whose guest list 
bristles with names that make news, 
is the Huntington in California Street 
at the top of Nob Hill, one of the 
group that embraces the Fairmont 


and Mark Hopkins. The Huntington 
is neither an apartment hotel, nor 
does it maintain public restaurants; 
meals and drinks are available only 
through room service. 

Much of the time it could be ap- 
propriately called the West Coast 
British Embassy, for the register often 
includes such names as Harold Mac- 
Millan, Robert Menzies, R. G. Casey, 
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Minister for External Affairs, Aus- 
tralia; Sir Percy Spender, the 
Australian Ambassador; Sir Roger 
Makins, Sir Harold Caccia, Sir 
Pierson Dixon, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Earl of Suffolk, Lady 
Pamela Mountbatten, Lord and 
Lady Nuffield, Lord and Lady Lucas 
and Lord and Lady Hives. 

Ancestral portraits out of Burke 
and Debrett maintain continuity for 
the British peerage, none more than 
for the thirteenth Duke of Bedford, 
who found in the lobby a portrait 
of William, Lord Russell, wrongly 
condemned of treason and executed. 
When it was posthumously discoy- 
ered to have been an error, a royal 
pardon was given his father, who 
became, coincidentally, the first 
Duke of Bedford. “Gives a man 
pause, that sort of thing!” muttered 
the current duke. 

More English in name than in 
clientele is the Canterbury, a modest 
house in Sutter Street that until re- 
cently, when a new management 
took over, was the permanent resi- 
dence of a considerable group of 
elderly ladies whose combined ages 
would have been astronomical but 
who did not lend what could be 
termed a riotous tempo to the 
premises. Of late, however, the 
owners have contrived, without ex- 
actly turning ancient patrons into 
the streets, to liven the joint up a bit 
with a bar of many excellences and 
the only really successful patio res- 
taurant in town. The courtyard is 
warmed by electricity concealed in 
thickets of exotic palms, an idea from. 
Ella Brennan’s in New Orleans, and 
practicable here in all but the worst 
weather. 

A survey of San Francisco’s hotels 
should include mention of some of 
the town’s clubs because, although 
private institutions, they still have 
roots in the city’s primeval society. 

Californians began realizing that 
they were something special and 
formed groups to establish this 
happy circumstance within months 
of the first arrivals at the Golden 
Gate. The Society of California Pio- 
neers was founded less than two 
years after the advent of the first 
Argonauts and various historical 
and commemorative groups have 
flowered ever since. Worthy of note 
in a city of style is the California 
Historical Society, a cultural tong 
so elegantly endowed and maintained 
that, where similar clubs may serve tea 
and muffins, the management sluices 
all regular meetings with cham- 
pagne. Attendance is gratifying. 

Club life in San Francisco got its 
first inspiration from Virginia City 
which, although 240 miles away 
across the High Sierra, for decades 

Continued on Page 48 
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Continued from Page 46 and Sharon—belonged to the Washoe 
was the town’s most important and Club and it was there that John 
richest suburb. Scene of the Comstock | Mackay made his celebrated commen- 
Lode which made millionaires by the _ tary on being rich when he said that life 
score, Virginia City boasted the first | hardly seemed worth living when the 
men’s club where San Francisco com- _ sums in play at poker made no differ- 
muters got a taste of swaggering ele- ence to a man. 

gance, French cuisine and staggering Of San Francisco’s gentlemen’s clubs 
poker stakes. All the nabobs—Flood, _ today, only one is nationally known— 
Fair, Mackay, O’Brien, Sutro, Baldwin —_ the Bohemian; but there are others that 
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carry considerable local prestige or 
supply worthwhile conveniences, as 
the case may be: the Pacific Union, 
Family, Olympia Athletic and the 
Press & Union League. 

Of these the most inaccessible 
both socially and geographically 
is the lordly Pacific Union, occupant 
of the solid and eminently respect- 
able brownstone mansion that Bo- 
nanza King James Flood erected on 
the top of Nob Hill. Flood’s origins 
had been in partnership with William 
S. O’Brien in the Auction Lunch 
Saloon. The Auction Lunch was 
frequented by many of the more 
important Comstock operators and 
in a few years the genial Flood and 
courteous O’Brien had picked up 
enough tips over the bar to elevate 
them to membership in the great 
Bonanza firm whose other members 
were Jim Fair and John Mackay. 

Flood was not without humor and 
when he built his Nob Hill home he 
surrounded it with a $30,000 bronze 
railing which the town was delighted 
to call “Flood’s Brass Rail’ in 
memory of his humbler beginnings. 

The house was destroyed in the 
fire of 1906 but so stout was its con- 
struction that it was shortly there- 
after occupied by the Pacific Union 
with little change in its exterior de- 
tails. Membership in the P.U., as it 


is locally known, is limited more or 
less to those of irreproachable and 
brownstone Republicanism. 

The Bohemian Club, as aptly as 
any in the land, personifies the de- 
cline of gentlemen’s clubs every- 
where. In the 19th Century the 
Bohemian was a sort of show piece 
like the cable cars and breakfast at 
the Cliff House. Its Low Jinx were 
famed as the peer of similar capers 
at the Lambs in New York and re- 
laxed moments at its annual re- 
unionsat the Bohemian Grove, which 
usually included the presence of 
Herbert Hoover, were widely touted 
as vignettes of great men in attitudes 
of informal fraternity. 

Today, the average San Franciscan 
has never heard of the Bohemian 
Club, while the club itself affects a 
studied anonymity which now and 
then betrays itself in moments of 
petulance and boorishness. The Bo- 
hemian food, once superb, is medi- 
ocre; its bar is characterized by vast- 
ness and institutional chill. No non- 
member is in a position to gauge the 
satisfactions of belonging to the Bo- 
hemian, but its mention evokes 
something less than enthusiasm 
on Nob Hill and no veneration or 
envy discernible to the naked eye. 

The Press & Union League Club 
has a more lighthearted history than 





LOW SEASON 


fares all roundtrip 
F from New York, 
valid for 10% 
months of the year. 


ENGLAND 
$3820 


SCOTLAND eS ee 
ml EUROPE. 

HOLLAND 3 tg 

$4810 





ONLY ON ICELANDIC to 9 colorful 
countries, including Norway, Sweden, 


GERMANY Finland, Luxembourg. Get thriftiest Low 
$44730 Season fares plus biggest Family Plan 
savings of any scheduled airline. And 

savings don’t end on March 31! Go before 

DERMARK April 30 and return by June 30... or take 
422 a later vacation from August 16. Spacious 


DC-6Bs with U.S.—trained flight crews, 
complimentary full-course meals enroute. 
Easiest on your budget, 

ICELANDIC from New York via Iceland. 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC sairtines 
@ LOFTLEIBIR 


15 West 47th St., New York 36, PL 7-8585 + Also Chicago «+ San Francisco 








LOWEST FARES of any scheduled airline ANY TIME OF YEAR 


Everything in one place! Snow-coned mountains and perennial palm 
trees. Modern cities and pre-Roman settlements. Superb cuisine. 
Incomparable shopping at tempting prices. Resorts, spas, hotels 
in spectacular settings. Riotous nature and peace everywhere. 


you haven't 
Seen Europe 


Your travel agent has the best answers. 
See him for free information, maps and 
folders, or write: Dept.A-10, Swiss National 
Tourist Office, 10 West Forty-Ninth 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 661 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 








haven't seen 
Switzerland 





if you 





and you haven’t seen Switzerland if you haven’t seen it all 
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any other San Francisco club and is 
perhaps the least pretentious. Its 
Gang Dinners on Friday evening 
started as an effort by a small group 
to evolve a co-operative menu and 
became a forum where world no- 
tables hold forth on science, letters 
and politics. 

The Family Club, a confraternity 
of what may be termed reticent gen- 
tlefolk without special distinction, 
had its origins in a peculiarly charac- 
teristic San Francisco hassle in 1900 
when bitter and cynical Ambrose 
Bierce was a starred performer in the 
circus young William Randolph 
Hearst had assembled to publish the 
San Francisco Examiner. Bierce had 
written his ill-fated and now cele- 
brated verses that seemed to prophesy 
the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley in the Examiner: 


The bullet that pierced Goebel’s 
breast 

Cannot be found in all the West; 

Good reason: it is speeding here 

To stretch McKinley on his bier. 


Shortly after the appearance of the 
unfortunate quatrain, McKinley was 
indeed assassinated and the Hearst 
papers everywhere took a fearful loss 
of circulation and advertising, none 
more than the Examiner. The Bo- 
hemian Club, as a gesture of repug- 
nance, discontinued its subscription 
to the paper whereupon ten mem- 
bers of the staff including the 
venerable Pop Hamilton and Ash- 
ton Stevens promptly resigned from 
the Bohemians. Hearst himself, ap- 
prised of the revolt, wired his own 
resignation from New York, and 
San Francisco seethed with the feud. 
The disaffected Bohemians got to- 
gether a group of friends who either 
hadn’t made the grade or didn’t care 
for the associations at the Bohemian 
and started the Family Club, which 
has flourished modestly ever since 
in handsome brick premises in 
Powell Street a block or two up the 
hill from Union Square. 

A few years back when the two 
organizations represented by its 
corporate title joined their resources 
to form a single club, the Press & 
Union League, it assumed its pres- 
ent residence in “Club Row” 
across from the Olympic and 
Bohemian in Post Street. The move 
was accomplished with a maximum 
of public hooray and was one of the 
amiably raffish episodes of the World 
War II period in San Francisco. 
Headed by Mayor Elmer E. Robin- 
son, a not too orderly parade of 
members wound down Powell and 
made a right turn into Post Street 
in violation of regulations, bearing 
the lares and penates of the old club- 
house for pious installation in the 





new. A drum corps of Chinese beauties 
led the march and no saloon along the 
route was neglected. It was a gesture 
that would not have been thinkable to 
either the Bohemian or Pacific Union. 

The permanent mascot of the Press & 
Union League is a black marble cat 
sculptured by Benny Bufano, a local 
celebrity. At Gang Dinners the cat, 
whose name is Tombstone, takes its 


place on the table before the speaker of 
the evening as a symbol of his being 
“off the record.” Its equivalent at lunch- 
eons of the Dutch Treat in New York is 
a huge papier-maché rose blossom in 
whose shadow the guest of honor 
speaks “under the rose.” 

It has been remarked that San Fran- 
ciscans are narcissists and given to 
swooning: in admiration of their own 


civic image of wealth, intelligence and 
rectitude. If it is true that the city by 
the Golden Gate is lost in appreciation 
of its own likeness, there is no place it 
would rather see that likeness than in 
the acres of elaborately gold-framed 
plate-glass mirrors that are so conspicu- 
Ous a part of its public décor. It is a 
town dazzlingly reflected in its hotel 
lobbies. THE END 
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With or without glasses it’s plain that you can do 4 things with a Hertz car you can’t 
do with your own car: 1 With Hertz you can rent a car in one town, leave it in another. 








2 With Hertz you can 
have a car meet your 
plane anywhere in 
the world that you fly. 


let HERTZ put you in the drivers seat! 


3 With Hertz you 
choose the model you 
want—fromChevrolets 
and other fine cars. 





4 With Hertz you pay 
for a car only when 
you actually use it—by 
the hour, day or week. 





call Hertz or your travel agent 
to reserve a car anywhere 


/ HERTZ 





RENT A CAR 





You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 
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DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 
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IC! ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


A friendly chat in French or 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you travel by rail 
in France. 

Your trip is more than the beauty 
of the country which passes by 
your window. It’s the people you 
meet as you relax in well-ap- 
pointed comp#ttments. 





“ate eae 
BON APPETIT! 


In France food is not just a ne- 
cessity, it’s a true delight. The 
fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 
train. 


Euraitpass- One ticket good 
for one, two or 

three months of 
unlimited 
railroad travel 
interchangeably 


in 13 European 
countries. 





323 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 
1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 
610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. H-4 


Please send me: 
(CD Illustrated booklet “FRANCE” 
(J Information on “EURAILPASS” 


Name 








Address 





City. State 
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San Francisco: The Countryside 


by Helen and George Papashvily 


@ If San Francisco is—as local 
boosters, lyric poets and happy tour- 
ists often proclaim—a jewel, much of 
its luster derives from a magnificent 
and varied setting. Just beyond the 
encircling ocean and bay are rocky 
cliffs lashed by enormous waves, 
placid coves whose beaches are 
strewn with gem stones, lagoons full 
of egrets and wild swans, hillsides 
studded with vineyards, and mead- 
ows where a thousand kinds of wild- 
flowers bloom. Within a scant hun- 
dred-mile radius are forests of 
towering redwoods and forests of 
stone; geysers and fumaroles; one of 
the most fertile valleys in the world; 
orchards that span the horizons; and 
two thousand miles of waterways 
criss-crossing delta more fertile than 
the Nile’s. 

In a half-dozen one-day jaunts 
from San Francisco it is possible to 
sample this region and recapture a 
bit of California’s past and perhaps 
get a glimpse of her future. The 
motor trips outlined below are in- 
tended to do just that. You can take 
them in any order, but the suggested 
sequence, if followed, should pro- 
vide the kind of kaleidoscopic 
chronology needed to compress two 
hundred years into as many hours. 
Though each trip has been designed 
as a day’s outing, Trips I and V and 
II and IV could be combined. Trips 
Ill and VI, however, should be done 
leisurely or not at all. 


TRIP I: THE SPANISH 
MISSION COMMUNITY 


San Francisco to San Juan Bau- 
tista via Bayshore Highway and El 
Camino Real. Return via Santa Cruz 
and Skyline Drive to San Francisco. 
Approximately 220 miles. San Juan 
Bautista can also be reached by bus. 

Early any morning, except on 
Monday or Tuesday, * take the Bay- 
shore Highway (U.S. Bypass 101) 
out of San Francisco. International 
Airport, fifteen miles south, is a good 
breakfast stop. The Pancake Palace 





*The restaurant recommended for lunch in San Juan 
Bautista is closed on these days. 


on the second floor offers an excel- 
lent view of the busy airfield and a 
chance to try that mainstay of the 
49’ers, the flapjack, in any one of a 
dozen forms—buckwheat, flannel, 
corn, buttermilk, German apple, 
Swedish dollars, French crépes— 
served with mounds of whipped 
butter and such fruit syrups as 
loganberry, boysenberry and rasp- 
berry. (Breakfast $1 to $1.50.) 

Busy terminals are rather like a 
perpetual second act—lots of drama 
and action—although what went 
before or what comes after always 
remains a mystery. San Francisco’s 
airport presents a particularly color- 
ful cast. There are kimono-clad 
Japanese, Indian ladies wearing their 
plainer traveling jewels, bearded 
Sikhs in turbans of pink, blue or vio- 
let, home-coming tourists hung with 
orchid-and-gardenia leis, cameras 
and sometimes rattan bird cages, 
paper kites and bubble lanterns. 

Leaving the airport, continue 
south. Just above the little town of 
Coyote (which looks so much like a 
Western set you expect a commer- 
cial), Bayshore Drive joins U.S. 101, 
El Camino Real or The King’s 
Highway, the road the Spanish ex- 
plorers, soldiers, priests and colo- 
nists made as they came north from 
Mexico and along which their 
twenty-one missions were set. 

For the next thirty-odd miles, El 
Camino Real traverses the rich, 
sun-soaked Santa Clara Valley, ideal 
for raising fruit because of the shel- 
tering mountain ranges. Although 
suburbia is slowly closing in, enough 
orchards remain to make whole hill- 
sides foam with flowers in the early 
spring and fill the valley with pep- 
pery fragrance. The time of bloom 
varies, but in late February the al- 
monds usually begin to show pink, 
followed by peaches, cherries, apri- 
cots, plums, with prunes concluding 
the show in April.** 

About ten miles south of Gilroy 
(seventy-eight miles from San Fran- 
cisco), signsindicate theturn-off to the 


Continued on Page 52 


**Tours of this area by plane, helicopter or bus (free) 
are sometimes available; call the San José Chamber 
of Commerce for dates, times and prices. 
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O [A Cadillac car 1s so soundly designed and so carefully crafted that 


ats very name has become a synonym for quality. 





Continued from Page 50 

San Juan Bautista State Historical Mon- 
ument, a restoration of the old Mission 
Plaza and the surrounding buildings. 
Before exploring the town, lunch at La 
Casa Rosa, a small, simple, completely 
delightful restaurant in an old pink 
adobe. It’s open, 12 to three, Wednes- 
day to Sunday inclusive, from Feb- 
ruary 22 to November 20. Mr. and Mrs. 


Eugene Dirksen, the proprietors, who 
follow the revolutionary practice of 
specializing in one dish, have built a 
reputation on their California Cas- 
serole, akin to but far subtler than the 
traditional Western favorite known as 
tamale pie. With it Mrs. Dirksen serves 
a tossed salad, her own French dressing 
touched with herbs from her dooryard 
garden, homemade rolls, a tray of 
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imaginative relishes—peach-and-gin- 
ger conserve, pear-and-almond chut- 
ney, sweet, pickled honeydew balls, 
spiced Bing cherries and champagne 
jelly. Dessert might be créme-de- 
menthe sherbet. The price of a meal, 
including fresh, strong, hot coffee, is 
$2.25. For the timid a sandwich 
lunch is available. 

The short walk from La Casa 
Rosa to the plaza supplies exercise 
and the decompression period neces- 
sary for passing from the 20th to 
the 18th Century. Pause in the 
locust-ringed plaza and catch the 
leisurely mood and tempo of an- 
other century that San Juan conveys. 

Dominating the old plaza is the 
mission, largest and best preserved 
of the twenty-one the Franciscan 
fathers established in Spanish Cali- 
fornia. The original adobe walls, 
four feet thick, and the hand-hewn 
redwood floor planks and beams 
are little changed. The bell sent by 
the king of Spain to celebrate the 
mission’s completion in 1812 still 
rings for Mass. 

The resident priest will show visi- 
tors the baptistry of native sand- 
stone, carved figures of the saints, 
vestments and the altar screen 
painted in vegetable colors by the 
first American settler, Thomas 
Doak, a sailor who jumped ship in 


Monterey in 1816. Opposite the 
Mission is Zanetta House, built in 
1815 to house unmarried Indian girls 
and remodeled in 1868 by the Zanetta 
family. The parlors, bedrooms and 
ballroom are furnished in the opu- 
lent style of the rich, gay Californios. 
Beyond a garden of herbs and old 
roses is the livery stable with the 
smithy, a wainwright’s shop and a 
stock of buckboards, carts, show 
carriages and early bicycles. 

The tile-roofed mansion on the 
third side of the square, built in 
1841 by General José Castro, pre- 
fect of the district, is considered to 
be one of the finest examples of 
Spanish-California architecture in- 
tact. Later it was operated as an inn 
by Patrick Breen, a survivor of the 
Donner Party, and the dim old bar 
with its 19th Century slot machines, 
dashing posters and high cuspidors 
may cause the dissolute some senti- 
mental tears. Beyond the Castro 
House is the Spanish garden with 
gnarled olives, ancient pear trees and 
a dipping well. 

Leaving San Juan, take State 
Route 156 to Watsonville, and from 
there State 1 to the beach resort of 
Santa Cruz. The long boardwalk or 
the pier that extends well into the sea 
affords a view of Monterey Bay to 
the south and the ocean to the west. 
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HOLIDAY 


Visit Alaska, U.S.A. See ALBERTA on the way! 


No place on earth offers such magnificent scenery on so 
grand a scale as the Canadian Rockies. 

Paved roads to the Alaska Highway; wide choice of 
accommodation and camp sites even in wilderness areas; 
unlimited opportunity for leisure or recreation. 


Lake Louise, Alberta, 
Canada. 


“One of the world’s seven 
most perfect 
landscapes” 


ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Legislative Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Attention Miss Holly : 
Co ees Tae : 
Address. 
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Please send Travel information to: 
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From Santa Cruz take State 9 
through the forests of giant red- 
woods. Ten miles north is 1700-acre 
Henry Cowell State Park, and about 
twelve miles beyond that a fifteen- 
mile detour leads through the ten- 
thousand-acre Big Basin State Park, 
where there is a museum with a 
naturalist usually on duty. 

Rejoining State 9, continue north 
until it meets State 5, the Skyline 
Drive to San Francisco. This pleas- 
ant route provides a view of the Bay 
and later the ocean, and is particu- 
larly enjoyable toward evening when 
the lights in the hillside homes and 
valley towns pierce the dusk. 


TRIP ll: THE RUSSIAN 
OCCUPATION AND THE 
GREAT RANCHES 


San Francisco to Fort Ross on 
State 1 and return via State 12 and 
U.S. 101 through Monte Rio, Sebas- 
topol, Santa Rosa and Petaluma. 
Approximately 180 miles. 

Since the first part of this trip fol- 
lows the northern coast, as lonely as 
it is beautiful, some advance pro- 
visioning is necessary, beginning with 
a stout breakfast, perhaps at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. Visitors are always 
routed to the Wharf for the Ciop- 
pino lunch or an abalone dinner, 
but they might better follow the ex- 
ample of San Franciscans of a gayer 
era who dropped by the market 
stalls for a morning pick-me-up of 
fresh shrimps in salsa sauce, raw 
oysters, mussels, or clam chowder in 
a thick white crockery bowl and 
strong, hot Italian coffee. 

After breakfast stop in one of the 
neighborhood groceries and buy sup- 
plies for a picnic lunch—a long, 
crusty loaf of sour French bread, 
dry salami, some regional cheese— 
perhaps Telame or Monterey Jack— 
and a bottle of wine. 

Comestibles in order, leave North 
Beach, cross the Golden Gate Bridge 
to Marin County and follow U.S. 
101 north to the junction with State 
1 north. Curves and breath-taking 
drops to the crashing surf below 
make this a ‘‘slow” road with little 
traffic and certainly a safer one to 
drive than the crowded Freeways. 

While the rest of California is fill- 
ing up at the rate of ten thousand 
new residents a week, this coastal 
strip, despite its proximity to San 
Francisco, keeps an air of isolation 
and to the casual eye seems little 
changed in the last half century. No 
developments have mushroomed 
here, the old white clapboard ranch 
houses still stand in yards overgrown 
with geraniums, and only the creak- 
ing windmill breaks the silence. Deer 
feeding in the hollows bound away 


and the spring meadows are carpeted 
with wild flowers. There are orange 
poppies, azure hound’s tongue, the deep 
blue, clustered heads of Brodiaeas 
swaying on wand-thin stems, carpets of 
low iris, yellow violas, checkered lilies, 
shooting stars, their mauve-and-white 
petals arched back like the wings of a 
bird in flight, waist-high purple lupin, 
trillium under the redwoods and some- 


times on a mountain height, darkly red 
wild peonies. 

At Point Reyes Station the highway 
flanks Tomales Bay where the oyster 
beds and mud flats attract many water 
birds—ducks, cranes and herons. After 
a short jog inland State | turns along a 
sweep of dunes to the ocean at Bodega 
Bay, the southern limit of Russian ex- 
pansion in the New World. From here 


to Fort Ross the road follows the ocean 
with a new vista around each curve. 
Farther north, the crashing surf sculp- 
tures rocks, carves natural bridges in the 
cliffs and strews the black sand beaches 
with treasures. Look for shells, water- 
polished pebbles of jade, opal, obsidian 
and agate. 

Its bleak setting and austere archi- 
tecture, although somewhat forbidding 








this summer-—just for the fun of it! 


Summer Activities 


Outdoor Ice Skating 
Horseback Riding 
Swimming 

Fishing 

Golf 

Tennis 

Skeet -Trap Shooting 
Bowling 

Dancing 

Evening Entertainment 
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This summer, more than ever, things will be happening at Sun Valley! 


Good news for golfers—the course is being enlarged to 18 holes and 


should be completed by mid-July. 


Outdoor ice skating on the Olympic-size rink continues to be a popular 


day and nighttime feature. 


Add the wide variety of other summertime activities and you have the 
picture for a perfect family vacationland—Summer at Sun Valley! 


Season starts July 1, so why not make your plans now? 


for reservations... Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Mgr., Sun Valley, 


Nebr., or see your travel agent. 
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Idaho (Phone Sun Valley 3311) . . . or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 2750, Omaha 2, 


Owned and operated by UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Over-200-mph, twin-engine Piper Aztec at Grand Bahama Club— 
typical Out Island resort most easily reached by private plane. 


Poteet Way to Cuise the, Caribbean 


by PIPER! 


People infected with the wanderlust are apt to find timetables, reservations, 
tight connections, check-in lines and baggage irksome as all get out. These 
same people on the prowl find their own Piper “airliner” the perfect cure. 

Take island-hopping the Caribbean—or sales-hopping your business terri- 
tory. In your own twin-engine Piper Aztec (above)-or any of Piper's other 
fine airplanes—you're free to come and go in a comfortable hurry whenever 
the Caribbean’s mafiana mood suits you. Getting there...or to Alaska or to 
Acapulco. ..is so easy, too. Depending on the Piper you choose, four or five 
of you can clip off 1,000-mile non-stop hops at your convenience.* 

This wonderful travel flexibility... this direct and usually non-stop travel 
convenience... does wonders for your business, too. If things go better when 
you're there... if things don’t happen when you're not there... if you're 
knocking yourself out trying to be here, there and everywhere—relax, travel 
on your own schedule in your own Piper “airliner.” And be prepared for an 
extra dividend in relaxation—with your own Piper you'll be surprised at how 
much more often you can take a Piper cruise. 


*Style-setting, record-setting Piper. Comanch« official 


world distance records, one 7,668 miles non-stop ¢ 
Los Angeles! Roomiest, most economical in its class. Safe, di pend 
able beyond question. Other fine Pipers includ | st 
twin-engine Apache, the brand new Cherokee and the sensationa 
Colt, which is priced at only $4995. 
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“PIPER HOLIDAY” Write for this colorfully illustrated account of a typical 
Piper owner’s trip to Mexico, plus brochure describing entire Piper line 
for ‘61, and facts on how you can learn easily and safely, at home or 

while actually traveling on business, or at a Piper-approved Vacation 
Flight Center. Just write for “Holiday Flight Kit’, Dept. D-2, or see 
your Piper dealer. 


2.) 


Lock Haven, Pa. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 





at first sight, give Fort Ross a 
kind of dignity and authenticity. 
From the time the Russians estab- 
lished this outpost, in 1812, until 
1841, it was a lively place, with ware- 
houses, shops, barracks, ten thou- 
sand animals grazing in the fields 
and an arsenal full of French weap- 
ons salvaged after Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Moscow. There were also 
a handsome dwelling for the com- 
mander, with a twenty-foot conserv- 
atory for his wife, and a fleet of skin 
boats, in which the Aleuts hunted 
the otter whose skins sold for a hun- 
dred rubles each. When the fur sup- 
ply was exhausted, the colony was 
abandoned. 

The stockade, with heptagonal 
blockhouses at either corner, has 
been restored together with the 
domed Greek Orthodox Chapel. 
The commander’s house is now a 
small, well-arranged museum of ma- 
terial pertaining to the life of the 
settlers and the Indians. 

Ask the storekeeper or custodian 
for permission to picnic on the beach 
bordering the half-moon bay below 
the fort. After lunch follow the creek 
that runs across the beach back to 
where it emerges from a cool dark 
cavern full of tall ferns or brakes. 

Leave Fort Ross and return south 
on State | to Jenner and take State 


12 inland along the Russian River 
toward Monte Rio, a crowded resort 
area during the summer. Here are 
more of the redwoods that once cov- 
ered two million acres along this 
coast; and here, too, are the saw- 
riills, their conical sawdust-burners 
smoking like giant incense pots. In 
the clearings wild plums bloom and 
the polished bark of manzanitas 
gleam on the hillsides. The elusive 
scent of spice in the air is probably 
from the sweet bay trees. 

At Guerneville detour two miles 
through the Armstrong Redwoods 
State Park, a stand of virgin timber, 
and then continue to Santa Rosa on 
State 12, through Sebastopol, the 
apple and pear orchards (usually in 
bloom in late April) and the hop 
fields. Luther Burbank lived and 





worked in Santa Rosa for a half cen- 
tury and his garden and greenhouse 
on Santa Rosa Avenue are open to 
the public. 
From Santa Rosa take U.S. 101 to 
Petaluma, the egg capital of the 
world. Leave the Freeway at the 
Lakeville Road turnoff, and follow 
this about one mile to a historical | 
marker indicating the direction to 
General Mariano Vallejo’s “‘castle,” 
the largest adobe in California, built 
during the 1830's. Vallejo’s vast Ran- 
cho Petaluma was an independent 
} 


| 

















2 QO... twenty Cordials by Cointreau, there’s a flavor that 


can be the crowning touch to your dinner tonight. There are liqueurs, fruit- 
flavored brandies and specialties—every one Cointreau in quality, 
Cointreau in flavor and Cointreau in reputation. ® Cointreau 
Liqueur, the crowning touch to a perfect dinner, 80 Proof. Pro- 
duced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 
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community with its own mill, 
tannery, storehouses and bak- 
ery. These have been restored, 
together with the residence, as 
a State Monument. 

From the Vallejo Hacienda 
return to U.S. 101 and con- 
tinue south to San Francisco. 


TRIP lll: THE GOLD 
SEEKERS AND IMMIGRANTS 


San Francisco via State 24 
through Rio Vista, Walnut 
Grove to Sacramento, and re- 
turn via U.S. 40 to San Fran- 
cisco. Approximately 170 miles. 

Cross the Bay Bridge and 
follow State 24, which crosses 
the San Joaquin River just be- 
yond Antioch, onto Sherman 
Island. The triangle made by 
this point and Stockton to the 
east and Sacramento to the 
north is the Delta, roughly a 
half-million acres netted by 
more than two thousand miles 
of waterways—sloughs, rivers, 
channels and storage basins. 
The flat fields, geometric pat- 
terns in brown, mustard, green 
and purple, are lower than the 
river, and the _ willow-lined 
roads run high above both. It 
requires a new orientation to 
look down on treetops and see 
the funnel of a ship sliding 
across an alfalfa field. 

The pioneers found most of 
this area between the lower 
Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers a quaking peat bog with 
the consistency of chocolate 
pudding. By channeling the 
tule-choked sloughs, diking, 
draining and pumping, the wa- 
ter islands or tracts (the local 
term) were created. At first 
these were still too mushy to 
hold a man, let alone a horse 
and plow, but sheep with seed- 
ers on their backs were sent in 
to sow cover crops until the 
soil stabilized enough for regu- 
lar planting. Even now, trac- 
tors used on peat fields require 
special treads. It took time and 
patience to reclaim the land, 
and everlasting vigilance to 
keep it from drowning in the 
spring floods or burning up, for 
peat is highly inflammable and 
a careless match may set it 
smoldering for days. 

Luther Burbank called this 
area “‘the finest land the sun 
ever shone upon.” Its richness 
produces bumper crops of 
mealy potatoes, sugar beets, al- 
falfa, pears, half the asparagus 
grown in the United States and 
90 per cent of all that is canned. 





Asparagus fields in cutting time are dot- 
ted with little colored carts, and the 
pickers often wear veils over their hats as 
protection from gnats. The over-all im- 
pression is of an Edwardian picnic. 
Follow State 24 across Sherman Island 
along the Sacramento River to a junction 


with State 12 where you turn left and 
cross the river to Rio Vista. At the foot of 
the bridge, leave 12 and turn sharply 
right and follow the river again to Ryer 
Ferry, one of several free, state-operated 
ferries. Hail the captain, drive aboard 
one named the Real McCoy and be 


slowly pulled. across Cache Slough by 
cables. Drive off, turn right and follow 
the road along Steamboat Slough to 
Howard Landing State Ferry. Take the 
Skeeter ferryboat across to Grand Island 
and then the road to Ryde, rejoining 
State 24. Continued on Page 57 
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more and more of them every year. 


Send for this 44-page book of color photographs, and 
see for yourself what the new Arkansas has to offer... 


DEPT. 141 


Please send my free copy of “This Is Arkansas.” 


Nome 
Address 


City. 


The season's big romance is with 

Arkansas and the Fun People . . . folks who like 
the refreshing spray of sparkling lakes 

just made for water skis. 

They enjoy a spring turkey hunt, too, 

or any number of fun things to do in 

a wonderful world of family holiday pleasures. 


They're going steady with Arkansas... 


THE ARKANSAS PUBLICITY AND PARKS COMMISSION 
LITTLE ROCK 


STATE CAPITOL 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 





Boys’ Camps 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNIO 





Our ONE SUBJECT hy od of study ip Upper Schoo! 
(grades 9-12) has increased honor roll Develops con- 
centration. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern pues. 4. completely Io y= gyms, 2 indoor pools. 
School (an 8 onagent. — lent — recoed. ~~ 
Schoo! rades as separate bu nge, 
ieiieanethers. 63rd yr. For ONE S' pheer 

Pron booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker Box 14 Fork Union, Virginia 


BOLLES 


OF FLORIDA 
Fully accredited. Sound basic_aca- 
* demic preparation. Grades 7-12. 
Conference-type classrooms. Varsity 
® and intramural sports for all. Year- 
% round golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor 
% swimming pool. Military or naval 
& training. Illustrated catalog. 


Raaiaeee, Box bees 4 


jd Jacksonville 
Georgia Military Academy 
For Quality Education 


Successful preparation for best colleges and 
Service Academies. Fully accredited. Grades 
6-12. Small classes. Sports; two gyms, pool. 
ROTC highest rating. 25 acres in suburb : 
Atlanta. Moderate inclusive fee. Est. 1 
Summer school. Catalog. 

Comdr. W. R. Brewster, Jr., Pres. 
Box 119 H, College Park, Georgia. 




















[INSTITUTE “ise” 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
* Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America. ROTC. Land and water sports. 
E arly application ‘advisable. For catalog, 
and “*Why Florida” folder, address: 

Col. C. B. Richmond, Box O,Lyndon, Ky. 








Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. eins idual and remedial programs. Ac- 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., A os 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


Charlotte Hall Militeey Academy 


187th year. 33 miles from Washington, 65 miles fl Balti- 
more. Nonsectarian. Supervised study. Emphasis on fun- 
damentals; how to study. Grades 5— 2. All sports. Band, 
orchestra. 320-acre campus. Limited enrollment. Accr 
ited. Catalog: = Registrar, Box 404, Charlotte Hall, Md. 


Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School.’ Distinguished ROTC school in 

Shenendoeh Vay: ne At ae, Bove : 20. - 
edited uates in leading colleges. sports— poo! 

“<a. 14 ‘400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1300. 

Catalog. Gen. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 











Hargrave Military Academy 

NDCC Honor School. Fully accredited. College prepara- 
tory, general courses. Grades 6-12. How-to-study training; 
ial and dev ig reading. Christian influence. 
Separate Jr Summer School. Est. 1909. 
Catalog. Col. Joseph H. ee Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 





Patterson School for Boys 

Fully accredited college preparation. Grades 7-12. Small 

classes. Emphasis on Christian character. On 1300-acre 

estate. Gymnasium, sports, lake. Summer camp with tutor- 

ing for boys 7 to 15 years. For ‘‘Happy Valley” catalog, write 
George F. Wiese, Box M, Legerwood Sta., Lenoir, N. C. 


* 
The Miller School of Albemarle 
Military. Grades 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
arts, iron & wood working, auto mechanics, machine shop 
& electricity. Endowed. Inclusive rate $1 200. leet Near 
Charlottesville. 83rd year. Also Camp Wahoo. Catalog. 


Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. H, Miller School P. O., Va. 


Howe Military School 

per treme in spiritual environment. Accredited 
business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 

fadlvidual g oal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 

and pool. Eplecopel. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 

Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 841 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


ene 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad, 
Episcopal-related college prep, military school. Lake shore 
campus. Est. 1888. Accredited. Small classes. College 
Board center. Expert guidance toward proper college 
choice. ROTC. All sports. New gym. Catalogs. 
74 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


’ TT 
St. John’s Military Academy 
Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
reparation under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
2 12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. 
ee Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 
Camp. Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box 741, Delafield, Wis. 


Thomas Jefferson School 
Why not the post for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90% y League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
~_ oy fiard work. No grt Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
. Not military. Grades 9-12. 
Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 27, Missouri 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys. Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
roe military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
Ror C. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, px. Many activ- 
= tg Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-C “amp. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissi 610 Sh y Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston 


Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique ‘checking’ 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 

equal semesters. Start Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. Catalog 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pilan— 
Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
faye pemete college peeers- 
tion one general education. Our 
tests discover causes o' of difficul- 
pes and we (1) devise individual- 
rogram to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) gan up lest thane; @)in 3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of cuneumisacren and the science of 
study. Faculty 14; Enrollment 38 ; 55 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Box Z-95 


OXFORD ACADEMY isssantvine, w. s 


College preparatory for boys 

















from U.S. and abroad. Indi- 
Laurel vidual guidance. Small classes. 
Crest Honors courses: Math, Science, 


Languages. Select faculty. Beau- 
tiful campus, pool, sports. 
Grades 9-12, PG. Also Sum- 
mer. Catalog. 


RUSSELL G. GRENON, Ph. D., Director 
186 Stearns St. Box H Bristol, Conn. 


Academy 

















ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
an the Nation's Shrine" Valley Forge, 
loaned 


of our freedom, has | its name 
to this fully Pago te Bmw § distinguished M.i » Reet and 


ST. JOHN’S 


24 sports and camp activities to choose from. 
Expert coaching. Complete land and lake fa- 
cilities of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, gym, golf 
course. Limited military and Army physical 
training program. Accredited summer school 
if desired, remedial reading. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-74 DE KOVEN HALL 


PVGas ae d-) tq - 
MILITARY ACADEMY SUMMER CAMPS 


A summer of recreation in heart of Amer- 

ica’s National Shrine. Ranger Camp (12-14), 

Pioneer Camp (9-12). Permanent staff as- 
sures excellent instruction. Training in leadership and 
courtesy. Optional tutoring and developmental read- 
ing. Aquacade! Separate Band Camp (13-18) under 
renowned musical director. Individual instrument 
instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 











DELAPIELD WISCONSIN 
DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 
Leadership - Spor hip - Citi: Iai, 


through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports; archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over- 
nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead- 





Summer Camp Afloat—The Bahamas 
Skin diving -Ski-Sail-Navigation-Marine Biology - Fish- 
Euahege Islands-Tennis-Archery-Golf-Bowling-Swim. 47 
land & water sports at beautiful Grand Bahama Club. 
Boys 10 to 17. Resident Doctor. Fun, education, Travel. 
A.H. Emerson, 87 Summit Ave., Bronxville, N.Y.Sp.9-6881. 





ers. Water skiing on C je Lake 

on French Broad River. Golf on Country 
Club course. Basketball taught by outstand- 
ing college coach. Accredited secondary sum- 
mer school. For pictorial write: 


Camp Deerwoode, P. O. Box H, Brevard, N.C. 








° . ° 
Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 
Give your son adventure! Boys 7-17. Beautiful North- 
Woods setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports. Sail- 
ing and Canadian canoe trip. Close, mature supervision. 
Program built around your son. Write today! 

Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S. Paxton, Chicago 17, lil. 


° A ° ° ° 
Towering Pines, Eagle River,Wisconsin 
Boys 6-16. Unexcelled in water sports. Thousand acre 
site. Two clear lakes. Athletics, crafts, wilderness pack 
and canoe trips. Exceptional cabin, program and health 
facilities. Summer school. Brochure: 


Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Jordan, 242 Bristol Street, Northfield, Ill. 








5 ll classes, highes' 

Col. Sina <n 9 chr 12 ‘er Ce. All sports, 
° ti an nior Div 

arty., Cav. Tnfan aft - —B, Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


FOUNDED 1869 


MANLIU 


FOR BOYS 
Accredited. Non-profit. Complete 





Grades 7-12. 
preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity and 
intramural teams in all sports. New gymnasium. 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
ow — Catalog write Supt. 

Y4, Staunton, By 
BASIC. COURSE R.0.T.C. Y 
U.S. ARMY PNSTRUCTORS. Founded 1860 


Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Grades 8-12. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individ- 
ual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer session. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 224, Bordentown, New Jersey 
Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
lersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 

hool in Fla. Testing, guidance for college and _career. 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


College 
University of Tampa 


A 4 yr. Liberal Arts with notable faculty (over 40% are 
Ph.D.'s). Fully accredited, offering majors in 18 fields. 
Beautifully situated in Florida's prosperous industrial cen- 
ter. Ample work opportunities. For literature address 


Director of Admissions, Dept. H, Tampa 6, Fia. 
Girls’ Schools 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


84th yr. Accredited. 190 students—all boarding. Outstand- 
ing college prep. record. Music, Art emphasi: . College 
town advantages. Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swim- 
ming, all sports. Summer School. Newport, R.I. Catalogs. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
The Beard School 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Study 
skills emphasized. Sports. Wide activity program. Trips 
to New York theaters, museums, opera. New spacious 
classroom building. 565 Berkeley Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

Edith M. Sutherland, Headmistress. 


ry 
Lausanne School for Girls 
College Preparatory. Established 1926. Boarding grades 
9-12. Summer European study. Nationally known Current 
Affairs Lecturers. Art, ballet, sports. Write for catalogue: 
ppedge, Headmaster, 
P.O. Box 3407, ™ phis 17, T 
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Bear River Camp for Boys 

Exciting 5000-acre western wilderness camp in northern 

Utah. Boys 10-18 thrill to life in primitive area. Learn 
», horse », riflery, archery, survival 

techniques, etc. Unique experience. Catalog. 


Box 26, Foothill Station, Salt Lake City, Utah 














Howe Military Camp 

A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
July 2 to Aug. 12. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
CampNorthwestern,Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Boys 8-15. Sail, swim, boat, fish, water-ski on magnificent 
L. Geneva. A. Rk. hoe awards. Golf, tennis, soccer, riflery, 
baseball, riding, archery, crafts. Mature counselors. 18th 
season. Tutoring. Program for advanced study available. 
Catalog. 74 So, Lake Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


® * ° 

Camp Tosebo, Manistee, Michigan 

For 60 boys 7-15. Portage Lake. Sand beach. 50th year. 

Swimming, sailing, riding, athletics, crafts, dramatics, In- 

dian Lore, canoe trips. Nurse. Tutoring. Individual atten- 

tion. Homelike atmosphere. 8 weeks. weeks. Catalog. 
Ross H. Taylor, Box 1023, Warrenville, Illinois 











Arcadia for Boys 

North Belgrade, Maine. 48th yr. Boys 6-17. Unique camp- 
ing program. Riding (in fee), riflery, photography, dra- 
matics, trips, body building, radio. All !and & water 
sports. Individual instruction. Accredited study program. 


Joel H. Kates, Rye Colony, Rye, N. Y. Woodbine 7-5328 


ULVER 8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 








Fairwood 

Torch Lake, Mich. Boys 7-17. 4 age groups. Land, water 
sports. Riding, sailing, water skiing, skin and scuba diving. 
Crafts, trips. Special features for older boys. Sister camp, 
Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy’s age. M. H. Eder, 
Director-Owner, 5699 Bel t Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 








Camp Half Moon 

Great Barrington, Mass. Boys 6-16. 5 age groups. Finest fa- 
cilities. Expert counselors, coaching. All water, field sports; 
canoe trips; riding. Special care younger boys. Tutoring. 
Nurses. NYC 120 miles. 39th year. Catalog. 

Dr. & Mrs. E. D. Storey, 370 Orienta Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
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FarragutNavalCamps,TomsRiver,N.J. 
Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 9-16 inclusive 
in 2 age groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship, 42 land and water 
activities. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. 
Approved summer school program available. Catalog 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 





Camp Charlevoix 

Acharacter camp for boys 7—16in Northern Michigan. Dude 
ranch. 40 camp-owned horses. Rodeo. Western cowboys. Ex- 
cellent riflery. All sports. Sailing fleet. T: ope College staff. 
Resident nurse. 42 log buildings. No hay fever. 36th year. 
K.H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Camp Easton, Boys 7-16, Ely, Minn. 
Est. 1927 in Superior Natl. Forest. Excellent counseling. All 
sports, crafts, nature, riflery, Indian lore, swimming. Five 
day canoe trip in world’s only exclusive canoe country. 
Excellent travel arrangements. Resident nurse. Brochure. 

Douglas H. Bobo, 24469 Rensselaer, Oak Park, Mich. 


Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


36th year. Fun & Adventure in the Woods. Boys 7-18. Five 
separate age groups. 2 private lakes, near Old Forge. Adi- 
rondack, Canadian canoe trips. Riding. noremey. riflery. 
Tutoring. Mature counselors. 3 nurses. Boo 


William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2388, Fayetteville, N.Y. 











Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 43rd Yr, 825 acres. 

Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship included in 

fee. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. Skilled leader for 

each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 
Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


idlewild—The Oldest Private Camp 

7ist yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Boys—3 div. 8 wks. 
$525. No extras. Riding, sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, ri- 
flery, archery, speedboat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Doctor, nurse. Cabins. Also Teela-Wooket for Girls. Bkit. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., W. Newton 65, Mass. 


Western Ranch Camps 











eed instructors. Excellent 





Big Lost River Ranch 





living, health and dining facilities. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS sce fl inp: pervaesgeerke coger 7 A Crestwood Hills Program. Coed 12-16, CIT program 
OW Lake MAXINKUCKEE Fea 14-18). Naval pede 2 eatihen 16-19. Developmental reading, creative writing, pre- 

aa, where. deill, options! “tutoring HORSEMANSHIP qnpinestine. renee. poos own horse io,, the summer. 
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Summer Schoois 
Burnham-by-the-Sea 


Newport, R.I. Girls 12-18. Summer School on ocean-front 
estates. Vacation & study. Secondary school subjects. 








Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 
Boys 12-17. Riding, pack trips, geology, prospecting, 
fishing, shooting, climbing, skiing, work program. Optional 
trips Sierras, S'west or Canada. 15th yr. Caravan West in 
June. Separate western travel program girls 1 


Mr. & Mrs. C. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 
Music Camp 
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Reading skills. Music, art, drama, typing. S 
riding, tennis. Delightful social life. Catalogue. 


George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-JJ, Northampton, Mass. 
Banff School of Fine Arts 


29th yr. Main Session July 3—-Aug. 12: Music, Painting, 
Theatre, Writing, Crafts, Languages, Photography, Ballet. 
Eminent instructors from Europe, U.S. and Canada. Paint- 
ing Short Courses: June 19-July 1 & Aug. 14-Sept. 9. write: 
Director, Banff School Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 


Corolla Academy 

Summer School. June 25—-August 12. Boys, grades 7-12. 

Accredited courses in all subjects. Developmental and re- 

medial reading. Faculty from outstanding private schools, 
200 acres; ocean frontage. Land and water sports. Cata- 


log. Hatcher C. Williams, Director, Box H, Corolla, N. C. 
Giris’ Schoo!i—Switz. 














r 
Grier School 

In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter,team sports.1000 acres.¢ 7ym. Pool.109th yr.Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs.Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 44, Tyrone, Pa. 


ae 
La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls, 13-18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses, 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 
Italy, France. Summer session. Dy, A. H. Jobin, Principal 








Academy of Saint Elizabeth 


Fully accredited. Boarding-Day, College Prep. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports and Social Program. 400 acre campus. 
Guidance for college and careers from expert faculty ad- 
visors. Illustrated catalogue. 


Sisters of Charity, Convent, N.J. Jefferson 9-1600 
Saint Margaret's School 


An Episcopal New England school for girls, grades 9-12 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi- 
vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics. 42-acre campus, 
Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Est. 1865, 

Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box 1, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Kemper Hall 

Gives girls mental, spiritual, social and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; Jr. 
High. Fine Arts including Ceramics. ion classes. Riding, 
swimming, hockey, etc. 91st Yr. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 

















JUDSON IN ARIZONA 
\|//A Coed Ranch School 


Healthful, 





In Par- 
College 


warm, dry climate. 
adise Valley, near Phoenix 
preparatory. Grades 1 to 12. Small 
classes. Accredited. Riding included in 
tuition. Tennis, swimming, fishing pack 
trips, rodeo, roping, riflery, music. 33rd 
year. For catalog, write: 


David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, Arizona 
Cambridge School of Weston, Mass. 


Coed. Grades 9-12. College preparatory. Music, art, 
dramatics, sports. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment e mphasized. 140-acre campus 10 miles from historic 
ton. Also Summer School and drama workshop. Catalog: 

M. A. Cheek, Jr., Georgian Rd., Weston 93, Mass. 





: 
Amherst Music Center 
6wks. music study on U. of Mass. campus. June 25- Aug. 6, 
Coed, grades 7-12. Pvt. instruction by noted musicians 
in voice, all instruments. Academic music. Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses. Sports. Inclusive fee $325. Brochure. 

Dr. Clement Schuler, College Hall, Amherst, Mass. 


Tegawitha 
Camp for Girls 6 
All land sports, 
crafts, tutoring. § 
44th year. Write: 


Camp Teg 











Coeducational Camps 
Wynakee 


Quality camping in the Green Mts. Dorset, Vt. Boys & 
girls 5-14. Limited enrollment. Ideal facilities. Expert 
staff. Registered Morgan horses. Complete sports program. 
Special care younger campers. CIT program. 1000 acres. 
Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. Kuhrt F. Wieneke, Dorset, Vermont 


Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 

Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16. 
Starts June 5. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camp- 
ing. Stables, swimming pool. Optional trips to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter school. For catalog write 

Mr.G.E. Fenster, Dir., Fenster Ranch Camp, Tucson, Arizona 


Gay Valley 


Glorious Mountain Camping for boys and girls 6-12. 4, 3 
wks., June 16-Aug. 12. Program of creative expression: 
crafts, nature love, pioneering, dramatics, music. Trips. 
Swimming. Riding. Private lake. Mature leadership. Cata- 


108. Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Director, Box D, Brevard, N.C. 


Arnold Broken Arrow A Ranch 

For boys and girls 8-18. 600-acre Colorado ranch near 
Rocky Mt. Nat'l. Park. Horses, rodeo, ranching, pack trips, 
dramatics, 1ic motor trips. Astronomy, Swimming pool. 
Nurse. Dietician. Summer School optional. Catalog. 


C. L. Arnold, 1224 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Travel Camp 
Explorers’ Caravan 


Boys-Girls 14-18. Unusual outdoor adventure programs 
Western caravan-camping, wilderness trips, science, na- 
tional parks, river trip, canoeing. Personally conducted by 
professional staff. 8 weeks. Small group. 10th year. 

Dr. R. H. Stultz, 965 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Boys’ & Girls’ Camps 































a r 
Leysin American School 
Coed; grades 7-12. College prep in Alpine sports center 
above Lake Geneva. American-European faculty teaches 
in English. Student-teacher ratio 10:1. Superior equipment. 
International contacts. Languages stressed. Sports and 
travel. Music, art, drama. Write: Leysin 4, Switzerland. 





Kern School on the Gulf 


Boarding school for boys and girls. Grades 1 to 12. Naval 

military for boys. Music, art, remedial reading. College 

peepesstory. Land and water sports. Summer Camp and 
ool. Fully Accredited. 


923 East Beach, Pass Christian, Mississippi 
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: 
Nottingham Camps 

A summer of fun and friendship 
Separate camps; 360 acres. ‘All sports: riding, riflery, 
fishing, sailing, golf. Pool. Dramatics. Summer school 
Between Phila., Baltimore. Near Chesapeake Bay. Catalog 
Norman C. Farnlof, Director, Box 850, Colora, Maryland 
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Girls’ Camps 


OGONTZ 
WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


For girls 6-18. On private lake near 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. Swimming, 
sailing, water skiing, golf, riding, tennis. 
Arts & crafts, nature study, dancing, 
music, dramatics. Outdoor cooking. 
Mountain trips. Tutoring. Rustic cabins, 
1000 acres woods & meadows. Excellent 
food. Expert staff. Special program for 
juniors. 39th year. 


Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, Ogontz Center, Pennsylvania 
Ona Bay of 
@ e Lake 
BSB B O/B compan 
in Vt. 
6—17. 43rd season. Riding for every girl every 
ee satel trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 


ing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 
pony dance. Separate division for girls under 10. 


Give age. Booklet. Tel. Ulster (Vt.) 3-7849 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams i 
R Camp Kiniya, Milton, Vt. 
Holiday Hill in Vermont 
“raftsbury Common. 75 girls 7-17. Congenial cabin living. 
Stowe area. Daily riding, care of camp owned stable, Saif: 
ing, water skiing, tennis, arts, dance, mt. trips. C.1.T. pro- 


gram. Catalog. Dirs., Josephine Willard— 
Dorothea Loewel, 55H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


; 
indian Beach Camp, Northport, Mich. 
for fun-loving girls 7-17. A character-building camp on 
beautiful Grand Traverse Bay. Counselor-camper ratio: 
1-4, All land and water sports. Sailing, water skiing. Riding 
daily, overnight trips—all included in fee. 4 & 8 wks. 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding, 
fun! 3 age groups. Beginners’, show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Trips. Dramatics. 
$400-$550. Outfit rented. Also Idlewild for Boys. Bkit. 
Mr. & Mrs. A. L. Hayden, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Interlaken 

1000 acres surrounding Lake Coniston in Dartmouth- 
Lake Sunapee Region, N.H. Girls 6-18. Superior riding, 
tennis, swimming, water skiing, sailing, canoeing trips. 
Dancing, music, art. 39th season. Mr. & Mrs. B. F. Dudley, 
































41 Hollow Tree Ridge Road, Darien 3, Conn. 


| Beenadeewin 

| Lake Fairlee, Vt. Girls 5-17—4 age groups. A friendly, 
| happy camp. Two waterfronts, Riding. Sailing. Trips. 
} Drama. Crafts. Water Skiing. All sports. Tutoring. Cabins 
on half mile lake front. Mature staff. 48th yr. State age. 
Mr. & Mrs. L. A. Dundon, 15 Shelley Rd., Short Hills, N.J. 


Sea Pines Camp 

Girls 5-16 have fun on historic Cape Cod. Over 4 mile 

white sandy beach. Sailing, Swimming, Water Skiing. Rid- 

ing. All land sports Crafts, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, 

Trips. Tutoring. Kemedial reading. 55th yr. Booklet. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 414 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 


Les Chalets Francais 

“Where French is Fun.’’ On Maine coast at Deer Isle. 
Imaginative, informal program. Girls 5-18 learn fluent 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets. 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet,dramatics Catalog. 
Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


; ry 
Seascape—For Overweight Girls 12-18 
on Cape Cod. A complete water-front camp. J. H. Spargo, 
M.D.; F. P. Heald, M.D.; P. S. Peckos, B.S., Nutritionist. 
— sports, cultural activities plus diet control, counsel- 
ing, education. Individual med. care. John H. Spargo, M. D., 

Seascape, 163 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 


’ 

Jeanne D’Arc 
Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setting. Excellent leadership. All land and water 
sports. Golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Individual choice pro- 
gram. Catholic chapel. Fee $595. Col. & Mrs. 


C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 Underwood St., Wash. 15, D. C. 


Wildwood Manor in the Poconos 
Near Skytop, Pa. 50 girls, 5-16. Daily riding in fee. Social 
development emphasized. Swimming, golf, tennis, crafts, 
dramatics, music, dancing, trips. Tutoring. Cabins with 
baths. 500 acres. Experienced counselors. Booklet. 
Mrs. Ethel H. Morgan, Dir., 157 E. Walnut St., Kingston, Pa. 


Tegawitha 

Camp for Girls 6 to 16. Atop the Poconos. On private lake. 

All land sports, swimming, riding, dramatics, dancing, 

crafts, tutoring. 8 or 4 week period. Private Catholic chapel. 

44th year. Write for catalog. Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director, 
Camp Tegawitha, Box D, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania 


Camp Cowasset 
Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, danc- 
‘ng, music, crafts, trips. Tutoring. Careful supervision. Log 
poses among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 46th 
yr A . 

atalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


. 
| Camp Richwood 
si gneentrated horsemanshi ) program. Pleasure and show 
Fa ing. Horse Shows. Four 2-wk. sessions June 18-Aug. 11. 
rows hd camp after Aug. 11. Pool, archery, tennis, music, 
ancing, crafts, trips, pioneering, tutoring. Small enroll- 


nent. Miss Helen McGreevy, Camp Richwood, Milton 2, Ky. 


° ae 
Rock Runn Riding Camp 
Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 
show. Beginner's mounts and hunters. Superior training in 
os, water colors, ceramics, swimming, dancing, tennis. 
j ‘ utoring. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby. 
} Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-L, Pottstown, Pa. 


Camp Sequoya 

in beautiful Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Girls 7-17 five wks. ; also 

>-wk. boy & girl camp. Exceptional staff. Unexcelled facil- 

ve (all new in 1958). All land and water sports. Riding. 
ancing. Dramatics. Operated by Sullins College since 1925. 


Write: Director, Camp Sequoya, Box 54, Bristol, Virginia 


Four-Way Lodge 

On Torch Lake, Michigan. Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Mature 

kadership Riding in fee. Sailing, water skiing. Wide 
choice of land, water sports. Music, crafts, trips. Est. 1934. 
rother camp, Fairwood. Catalog Mrs. M. H. Eder, 

Owner-Director, 5699 Bel t Ave., Cinci ti 24, Ohio 


Pine Tree Camp, Pocono Pines, Pa. 
























































sun, fun and happiness since 1911, Girls 5 to 17—3 age 
“np td Flexible program under mature leadership. Individ- 
dite pe “ig Field, water sports. Tennis pro. Trips. 
«ahead alts, dramatics, music. Outstanding riding—horse 


: Mrs. Charles R. Fox, 510 Darby-Paoli Rd., Paoli, Pa. 


° : 
Camp Watervliet— Girls 7-17 
to acres on private lake. Thorough riding instruction; 
earn show. Sports; swimming, sailing, canoe trips. Pio- 
I dance“ Nature study. Arts, crafts, music, dramatics, 
ce. C.1.T. & Ranch pgms. Skilled counselors. 4, 8 wks. 


Nth Nate 
yr. Catalog. Dr. & Mrs. H. H. Tatter, Watervliet, Mich. 
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Continue along the busy river, full 
of tugs towing strings of grain barges, 
fishing craft, houseboats, launches, 
dredges and drilling rigs. It is possi- 
ble at any one of several docks to 
rent a row boat for about $2.50 a 
day (an outboard costs $8), but be 
careful—fishermen have lost their 
way in the maze of black sloughs. 

Take the bridge across the river to 
Walnut Grove, an old levee town. 
One mile upriver is Locke, a Chi- 
nese village. Fruit-packing sheds and 
a gleaming supermarket and variety 
store flank the highway. Park and 
walk down the steep road to the old 
town in the back. The narrow streets 
and tall rickety houses with wide 
balconies are unchanged in fifty 
years—perhaps a hundred. Elderly 
Chinese in quilted coats and soft 
slippers pad along the sidewalks or 
sit sunning in the doorways. There 
are little shops with pungent grocer- 
ies, and a confectioner who sells rich 
crumbling almond cookies, syrupy 
ginger in stone jars, candied water- 
melon rind, shavings of frosted co- 
conut, round flat buns stuffed with 
pineapple and a gummy roll of vio- 
lent pink fondant known to an earlier 
generation of valley children as 
Angel’s Cigars. Even the litter in the 
street—scraps of vermilion paper, 
lichee-nut shells—has an _ exotic 
charm. 

From Locke continue on the 
levee toward Sacramento. Along this 
stretch are many modern dwellings 
but the charmers are the old white 
ranch houses set well above the 
ground as flood insurance. With 
their sweep of steps, wide porches, 
pillars, lattices and wooden lace 
trimming, they look as ornate and 
delectable as wedding cakes. Their 
gardens are lush with bridal wreath, 
quince, sycamores, live oak hung 
with mistletoe, palms, orange trees, 
and the old roses from slips a great 
grandmother carried across the plains 
in her reticule. 

Approaching Sacramento, State 
24 (now Freeport Boulevard) passes 
Wm. Land Park and children might 
enjoy a short visit to the duck pond, 
zoo or a ride on a pony, miniature 
train or the carrousel. 

Entering Sacramento, follow State 
24 (now 21st St.) to Broadway (U.S. 
50 and 99) and turn left two blocks to 
Sam’s Ranch Wagon. Sam’s is not a 
wagon, but the informal comfortable 
dining rooms and bar are as im- 
maculately clean and well ordered as 
the tack room on a prosperous ranch. 
Patrons pay a flat $1.45 on entering, 
select their entree from a buffet which 
might offer corned beef, braised sir- 
lion tips, or fresh halibut, accom- 
panied by a bowl of really crisp green 
salad, bouquets of raw vegetables 


with a creamy Roquefort dressing, tart 
cole slaw, ripe olives, that staple of the 
West—hot and cold beans, light rolls 
and honest rye bread. Breezy, friendly 
young waiters—“‘Haven’t seen you folks 
around before’”—carry your selection 
to a table and serve dessert, to anyone 
who can eat it, and a beverage—“Cof- 
fee, tea, milk, soda, iced tea? No?” 
Pause. “Hey, how about hot choco- 


late?” Two bottles of Tuborg (65 cents 
each) from the bar seemed the best way 
to allay this touching and, alas, rather 
rare concern. 

After lunch, return on Broadway to 
26th Street and turn left to L Street, the 
site of Sutter’s Fort (open daily 10 to 5). 
Built in 1839, the fort served as a gen- 
eral headquarters and reception center 

Continued on Page 59 








MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM * 97 PROOF * GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N.Y. C. 






100% FIN’ 
AMAICA Rt 





MYERS Jiu: RUM | 









Myers Planters’ Punch: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juice % lemon, 2 ozs. MYERS RUM, 
dash Angostura, dash grenadine. Shake 
with ice, add soda to taste. 






Some call it enchanting. Some call it robust, others vivacious. Whatever 
your word, you'll agree the flavor of Myers Rum is distinctive, delicious. 
Its rich, spicy flavor is essential for the very best rum drinks. But then, a 
dash of Myers can make any cocktail memorable. If you have a taste for 
adventure, try Myers Rum—the spirit of adventure! 
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MILLION MILE Dress Shirt— Fly BOAC, the round-the-world jet airline in MILLION MILE Sport Shirt — Wear the smart MILLION MILE CoLONIAL SHIRI 
the handsome MILLION MILE TRAVEL SHIRT (available in all collar sizes). $5.00 for easy-and-active living. Choose from 10 fashion colors. S, M, L sizes. $6.00 


NEW MILLION MILE TRAVEL SHIRTS 


PRE-TESTED FOR YOU AROUND THE GLOBE WITH Tested, proved, over BOAC world routes—new McGregor Million 


Milers tuck into the smallest suitcase, travel mile after mile with 
out a wrinkle, take wash after wash without even a touch-u}) 
pressing ... take you around the world and back again in crisp. 
A good style! Prove it yourself. Make it a wash ’n’ wear Million 

Miler . . . the handsome “Dacron’’* polyester-and-cotton light 
weight blends that stand up to hours of wear for business or spor', 
or just plain loafing. Only $5.00. “DuPont registered tradenst 


GREGOR 
| 


Also boy-sized, boy-priced. Made in Canada, too McGregor-Doniger Inc., New York 19, N. Y. 


BOAC—READY NOW FOR CAREFREE WEAR FROM 
HERE TO TIMBUKTU! 
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Sis 


Spring is soon upon us, and with it 
this attractively low Dorado rate! From 
April 15 to December 15, for as little 
as $15 a day per person—including a 
hearty breakfast and gourmet dinner— 
the glamorous life of Dorado Beach 
Hotel is yours. With it all, you'll luxuri- 
ate in the utter comfort and flawless 
service of this world-renowned resort. 


See your travel agent or New York 
Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Telephone: ClIrcle 7-3080. 


DORADO BEACH 


HOTEL 


PUERTO RICO 


Kowaliga Beach on 
Lake Martin, near Alexander City, 
is one of the many large lake rec- 
reation areas where you can enjoy 
the finest in fishing, boating, swim- 
ming and other water sports. 


Governor 
JOHN PATTERSON 


cordially invites 
you to visit Ala- 
bama’s wonderful 
water playgrounds 
when you tour the 
South this Centen- 
nial Year. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE ALABAMA TRAVEL PACKAGE 


' 

| Roy C. Marcato, Director 

| Bureau of Publicity and Information, Dept. H-41 
State Capitol, Montgomery, Alabama 


Please send me literature about Alabama. 


DORADO 


beyond words, but not beyond your budget 
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for the early immigrants, and after 
the discovery of gold at Sutter’s 
Coloma sawmill, as a provisioning 
depot for the miners. (During the 


fort’s restoration, workmen re- 
claimed a quantity of gold dropped 
or swept out a century before.) The 
big walled compound is still full of 
bustle and excitement supplied— 
now that the wagon trains, Spanish 
gallants, Indian soldiers and Hawai- 
ian and Chinese laborers have van- 
ished—by parties of schoolchildren 
with their teachers. They are all de- 
lightedly rediscovering the old cor- 
rals, shops, forge, ovens, guest quar- 
ters, Sutter’s own austere apartment, 
and the equipment, clothes and fur- 
nishings of the period. Adjacent to 
the fort is the California Indian 
Museum. 

Leaving the fort, return toward 
center city on L Street, which passes 
the gold-domed capitol. Stop and 
stroll through the grounds where 
more than two thousand camellias 
bloom between February and May 
and a garden of native flora and a 
collection of rare trees and shrubs 
flourish. All are labeled for easy 
identification. The Senate Chamber 
(second floor), which retains its orig- 
inal décor, including old desks 
topped with leather, is worth a visit. 

Continue on L Street to 3rd Street 
and turn left (Mark Twain lived in 
this block) to O Street where you'll 
find the Crocker Art Gallery. With 
most who won fortunes through 
luck or wit, “easy come and easy 
go” was the rule. Although E. B. 
Crocker, brother of Charles Crocker, 
one of the Big Four who laid the 
transcontinental railroad, spent his 
money lavishly, he did not, like so 
many of the Bonanza Kings, buy 
poker chips and champagne. He 
bought art instead, and to house his 
collection he built, in the early Sev- 
enties, a private gallery, the first mu- 
seum west of Chicago, which with 
his adjacent mansion is now owned 
by the city. (Open every day but 
Monday from 10 to 5.) The building, 
with its curved staircases, frescoed 
ceilings, elaborate cabinetry in myr- 
tle, mahogany, black walnut, bird’s- 
eye maple and laurel, and a luminous 
ballroom hung with silk and intri- 
cately parqueted in Spanish cedar 
and fir, is as much of a collector’s 
item as its contents. On exhibit are 
drawings, paintings and prints by 
European masters from the Renais- 
sance to the 19th Century, ecclesiastic 
art and Korean pottery, and the 
work of many early American artists 
including portraits of California’s 
notables. 

Leaving the museum, go back on 
3rd Street to Capitol Avenue (U.S. 
40), turn left and follow this fast 
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dere, Mt. Tamalpais, Sausalito and back 
to San Francisco over the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Approximately 40 miles. Local 
transportation is also available to Berke- 
ley and Sausalito. 

Take the Bay Bridge and follow U.S. 
40 north to State 24 (Ashby Avenue). 
At Telegraph Avenue, turn left off 
State 24 to the University of California 
campus. What to see here depends upon 


direct highway (eighty-one miles) to 
San Francisco. 


TRIP iV: BERKELEY AND 
SAUSALITO: THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE SEACOAST OF SOHEMIA 


San Francisco to Berkeley, via the 
Richmond-San Rafael Bridge to Belve- 
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on the 
s.Ss. DELTA QUEEN 


Ni only overnight 


luxury river steamer... 


Air-Conditioned 
Here she comes, calliope calling! Steam- 
14-D boat DELTA QUEEN churning ’round 
ated the bend, kicking up water on her way to 
All-Expense Chattanooga. And you’re on deck, enjoy- 


River Crui ing life as it should be... . restful, relaxing. 
ill You roam all four decks . . . linger to 
to watch technicolor sunsets, even holler at 


CHATTANOOGA “Huck Finn’s’” on rafts. Feast with 
southern style food. Be comfortable in 

Leave air-conditioned rooms. Explore during 
Cincinnati shore stops. Come aboard, adventurer! 

April 21 P.S. You won’t want to miss the Gala 


Champagne Party and Captain’s Dinner! 


Breathtaking view of Moccasin Bend from the 
heights of Lookout Mountain, scene of ‘‘Battle 
Above the Clouds.”’ Other Chattanooga cruise 
highlights: tour of Rock City . . . Shiloh 
Battlefield . . . locking thru Wheeler and 
Wilson Dams . . . cruising Kentucky Lake. 
Make reservations now! Fare, $230 up, plus 
tax. (Includes all meals, berth, and some tours 
ashore. Special rates for children.) 





OTHER 8.8. DELTA QUEEN CRUISES FOR 1961 


Spring New Orleans—20 days. Leave April 1 and May 13. Reelfoot 
Lake, Tenn.—10 days.* Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, Mississippi 
Rivers. Leave June 2. Pittsburgh—10 days.* Ohio, Kanawha Rivers. 
Leave June 13.* This year, for the first time, you can explore the 
entire length of the Ohio River by taking these two cruises con- 
secutively. Ask for the special cruise folder with complete details. 
Kentucky Lake—7 days. Ohio, Tennessee Rivers. Leave June 24; 
July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26. St. Paul, Minn.—20 days. 
Ohio, Mississippi Rivers. Leave September 9. Fall New Orleans— 
20 days. Leave September 30 and October 21. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
. .. For colorful folders describing all 1961 cruises... 
or, fill out and mail this coupon. 
GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 
343 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

() Special CHATTANOOGA Cruise folder 

] Special OHIO RIVER Cruise folder 

() Full color folder describing all 1961 cruises 
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one’s particular interest. Within easy 
walking distance are the library, 
housing more than a million vol- 
umes; the Life Science Building, the 
largest on any campus; the Greek 
Theater; an outstanding anthropol- 
ogy museum; the Students’ Union; 
and the three-hundred-foot campa- 
nile whose top, reached by elevator, 
provides panoramic views. 

At twelve, when the campanile be- 
gins its noon refrain, join the dash 
to the Black Sheep Restaurant just 
beyond Sather Gate. This has been a 
college institution for forty years, 
and the veal with Marsala, the 
banana fritters and bacon, cheese 
soufflé, pecan pie and chocolate 
fudge cake are longingly remem- 
bered by a generation of students. 

After lunch pick up U.S. 40 north, 
crossing the bay on the Richmond- 
San Rafael Bridge and follow U.S. 
101 to the Belvedere-Tiburon turn- 
off. Circle these two islands joined 
by causeways to the mainland. The 
harbor is full of yachts and small 
sailing craft; along the shore is a 
houseboat colony; and on the hill- 
sides are homes of steel-and-glass 
cantilevered at daring angles to catch 
the view. 

Take U.S. 101 again to State | 
and Muir Woods National Park and 
Mt. Tamalpais State Park, neighbor- 


ing preserves with many giant red- 
woods, as well as madrone, bay, 
Douglas fir and tanbark oak, ferns, 
wild flowers and in the State Park a 
natural amphitheater. (Cars not per- 
mitted in Muir Woods.) 

Follow State | into Sausalito, a 
town hung on the hills above the 
bay, with as many staircases as 
streets. Long a haven for painters, 
sculptors, poets and professional 
dreamers, it envelops the casual vis- 
itor with some of its pervasive gaiety 
and Left-Bank charm. 

There are no official “sights,” 
unless a four-hundred-foot scale 
model of the Bay area, showing the 
rise and fall of tides, which is on 
display at the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers laboratory, qualifies. The 
town does have many uncrowded 
shops full of good work by local 
craftsmen and artists. You can 
browse in them for textiles, prints, 
ceramics, sculpture, mosaics, pic- 
tures and furniture. 

Leaving Sausalito, follow U.S. 
101 toward San Francisco. Before 
entering the bridge ramp turn right 
to a small parking space. Leave the 
car and take the underpass to Vista 
Point. From here go out onto the 
bridge along the pedestrians’ walk 
and watch the boat traffic beneath 
before returning to the city. 








Have a wonderful time in Prague, 


the Heart of Europe 


Crossroad of the World 
Fairy-Tale of Stone 
Gem of Architecture 


For information apply to your Travel Agent 


or CEDOK, Na prikope 18, Praha 1, Czechoslovakia 


Full board and accommodation per day: for parties from U.S. 
$3.70 and up, for individual travellers from U.S. $5.30 and up. 
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TRIP V: STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
AND SUBURBIA, OLD AND NEW 


San Francisco to Palo Alto and 
San José and return via U.S. 101. 
Approximately 80 miles. 

Leave San Francisco on U.S. 101 
not later than 10:00 a.m. In South 
San Francisco watch for the sign on 
the right for the turnoff to the Rod 
McLellan Company’s Acres of Or- 
chids Farm. At 10:30 join the free 
tour of thirty-eight acres of glass- 
and-lath houses full of gardenias, 
roses, exotics and the largest col- 
lection of orchids in the world— 
thousands of blooming plants repre- 
senting two hundred species, and a 
revelation to anyone who knows 
only the purple cattleyas pinned on 
“formals.”” The temptation to carry 
home a tawny spotted trumpet, or a 
vanilla-scented cluster quivering on 
the stalk like a flock of ivory butter- 
flies, is nearly irresistible. 

Returning to the more prosaic 
world, follow U.S. 101 south to the 
Hillsdale Shopping Center on the 
right. Ia the garden mall are several 
fine examples of sculpture of Beni- 
amino Bufano, including a bear with 
cubs in stone, an owl in redwood, 
cats, a seal, a rabbit and a penguin. 

Continue on U.S. 101 to Atherton 
and adjacent Menlo Park, the heart 
of the “estate”’ section of the Penin- 
sula. To see some of the homes and 
| gardens, turn right on Atherton Av- 
| enue to Alameda de las Pulgas and 
follow this to Woodside Road and 
the old Woodside Store, an early 
landmark. Meander slowly back 
along tree-shaded streets to U.S. 101. 

In Menlo Park, the Woodside- 
Atherton Junior Auxiliary operates 
the Allied Arts Guild for the benefit 
of the Stanford Convalescent Home, 
renting shops in their Spanish arcade 
building to silversmiths, lapidaries, 
| cabinetmakers and weavers who 
| may be visited at their work and 
whose products are on sale. The 
| Auxiliary also has an antique and 
| gift shop. You'll find these on Arbor 
Road and Creek Drive, a few blocks 
from U.S. 101; they’re open 9:30 to 
5, every day but Sunday. 

Rickey’s Studio Inn in Palo Alto 
| isa pleasant spot for lunch and their 
| avocado stuffed with fresh cracked 
, crab ($1.95) is very good. 

After lunch visit the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus. Of general interest 
} are the main buildings arranged in 
quadrangles, the Herbert Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution and 
Peace, the Memorial Church and the 
| Art Gallery. Drive around the Stan- 
ford Industrial Park, a planned fac- 
tory community developed by the 
University and much copied else- 
where. Continue on U.S. 101 to San 
| José. The Rosicrucian Temple and 
Museum at Naglee and Park ave- 


nues has a collection of Egyptian antiq- 
uities and replicas including scarabs, 
paintings, jewels, mummy cases and re- 
creations of a burial room and temple. 

Also on Naglee Avenue is the Munici- 
pal Rose Garden featuring a number of 
the Mission Roses brought from Spain, 
old-fashioned American and European 
varieties and many new ones (peak 
bloom is reached in May and June.) 
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TO BUY? WRITE BRAUER BROS 


Return via U.S. 101 or U.S. bypass 
101 to San Francisco. 


TRIP Vi: WINE TOUR 


San Francisco to Sonoma and Cal- 
istoga via U.S. 101, State 37 and 12, and 
return via State 29 through St. Helena 
and Napa. Approximately 115 miles. 


APRIL 


Leave San Francisco early any morn- 
ing except Saturday or Sunday, when 
some tasting rooms are closed and the 
rest overcrowded, cross the Golden 
Gate Bridge on U..”. 101 to Sausalito 
and follow the signs to the Alta Mira 
Hotel, high on the hillside. Their 
broad, open terrace overlooking the 
treetops and the sweep of bay beyond is 
a good place for breakfast of shirred 
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SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





eggs with chicken livers, or perhaps 
crisp light French toast with hot maple 
syrup (about $1.75). 

After breakfast take U.S. 101 to State 
37, then follow this along the Napa 
marshes, which are full of water birds, 
to Sonoma where signs indicate the 


a 


at almost the speed 


Buena Vista Vineyards. This is the oldest 
winery in California, founded by a Hun- 
garian who started the industry in the 
state when he planted a bundle of Muscat 
and Zinfandel cuttings in 1852. It is 
owned today by Frank Bartholomew, 
president of United Press International. 


of sound 


You inhabit two different worlds at the same time on the 
DC-8C Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. On the one hand, you're 
reclining at ease in a sleek giant of a jet, flying high over the 
Pacific at almost ten miles a minute + Then there’s your other 
world, the restful, tranquil world of Japan. Aboard your new 
Jet Courier you’re surrounded by an atmosphere which is 
delightfully Japanese. There are shoji screens, tatami carpets, 
chrysanthemum designs...everywhere the taste and restraint 


OTOGRAPHED AT MURIN-AN GARDEN, KYOT BY HAL ADAMS. SUI 


The San Joaquin Valley and Southern 
California vineyards produce grapes 
that are primarily suited to dessert-type 
wines; the north coast vineyards, table 
wines, some of the finest of which come 
from the Sonoma and adjacent Napa 
Valley. 


T BY HAROU, INC 


of Japan. And service in the gracious Japanese manner— 
personal, pampering, perfect + Your flight to the : 
Orient on the new DC-8C Jet Couriers of Japan 

Air Lines is relaxed and serene. Yet at the same 

time, you're cruising at an effortless six hundred 

miles an hour... flying amid the calm beauty of 

Japan at almost the speed of sound...enjoying the best 

of both worlds on the beautiful Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. 


YAPAN AIR LINES ©CG°?SC YET COURIER 


See your travel agent or Japan Air Lines for jet reservations from San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and all the Orient. 


The Buena Vista winery and 
many others along the main 
highways have tasting rooms 
where visitors may sample their 
vintages. Tucked away in the 
hills are other—and to the dis- 
criminating, perhaps, more in- 
teresting—wineries as for ex- 
ample, Mayacamas on Lokoya 
Road near Napa which pro- 
duces a truly distinguished 
Chardonnay. These smaller 
places welcome visitors, too, 
but since their time and space 
are limited, advance notice 
should be given. 

Leaving Buena Vista, con- 
tinue north on State 12. De- 
tour (following the signs) to 
Jack London’s Valley of the 
Moon Ranch, that has been 
restored as a state park, near 
Glen Ellen. 

Returning to State 12, con- 
tinue to a point about seven 
miles beyond Kenwood; there 
take the road right toward the 
Petrified Forest and Calistoga. 
No cars are permitted within 
the Forest (admission 70 cents), 
but an easy foot trail traverses 
the small grove and permits 
close examination of the huge 
fossilized trunks. One is twelve 
feet in diameter; another, 126 
feet long. These lie beneath 
the living trees. 

Continue to Calistoga, 
named for the hot springs 
which have made it a health 
resort ever since early settlers 
noted bears wallowing in the 
medicinal muds. Customarily 
overindulgence precedes “‘tak- 
ing the cure,” but in this in- 
stance the process is reversible 
and a mineral bath now can be 
a kind of insurance for the 
afternoon’s program. There 
are several spas in town where 
you can relax in a tub of 
licorice-black volcanic ash 
mud, heated and sterilized by 
the natural underground hot 
springs. A mud, steam and 
sulfur dip takes about forty 
minutes and costs $3. 

Reconstituted, lunch at 
either Reader’s Dining Room 
(closed Tuesdays), the Mount 
View Hotel or buy the makings 
for a picnic lunch. 

Above Calistoga is Mt. St. 
Helena, an extinct volcano. 
A cairn marks the place on it 
where Robert Louis Steven- 
son lived when he wrote The 
Silverado Squatters. 

Leaving Calistoga, go south 
on State 29 where, in this or- 
der, are the following wineries 
with regularly open tasting 
rooms: Hanns Kornell, Charles 
Krug, Christian Brothers, 
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Beringer Brothers, Louis Martini, 
Inglenook and Beaulieu Vineyards. 

Even a teetotaler should find sen- 
sory delight in this part of the trip. 
The old stone buildings, simple and 
massive, stand proudly in their vine- 
yards, and the sharply pruned vines 
stud the fields like cloves in a ham. 
Larks flute, a church bell rings, and 
as you journey back and forth be- 
tween the hot bright, blue day and 
the cool, dark stillness of the cellars 
you catch the lingering perfume of 
a hundred harvests. 

To discover for oneself each vint- 
ner’s particular treasure is, of course, 
the purpose of the trip, but you may 
find the following notes helpful. 
Hanns Kornell Cellars, now super- 
vised by the third generation of the 
family, produce, in addition to table 
wines, sherry, port, muscatel and 
champagne. The process used for 
the latter, the French method of bot- 
tle fermentation, may be observed. 
The Kornell Cabernet and Claret 
are both pleasing. 

Charles Krug Winery, the earliest 
in the Napa Valley, also makes 
champagne, dessert wines and table 
wines. Of the latter their Traminer, 
a white wine, has a particularly 
refreshing quality. 

The Christian Brothers Aging Cel- 
lars, said to be the largest stone 
winery in the world, was built by 
Chinese labor in the early days. The 
old casks made on the place are still 
in use and ought to last, the Broth- 
ers estimate, about four hundred 
years more. The Order operates sev- 
eral vineyards and, in addition to 
sacramental wine, makes table and 
dessert wines. The profit from their 
sound, honest, unpretentious clarets 
and burgundies supports a college, 
eight high schools and a grammar 
school. 

Beringer Brothers, family-operated 
since its establishment in 1876, is 
housed in a half-timbered old man- 
sion that is surrounded by wide 
lawns and wandering walks which 
lead to a gazebo. If possible, visit 
their underground tunnels that are 
carved in the natural limestone for- 
mation of the valley; these have a 
storage capacity of two million gal- 
lons. Their Barenblut and Grigno- 
lino, light, dry red wines, should 
be more widely known. 

Louis Martini Winery offers a 
tour—really a forty-minute course in 
Wwine-making—in which the progress 
of the grapes through the crushers, 
fermenting vats, aging tanks, storage 
casks and cellars to the bottling 
room is explained by a well-informed 
and enthusiastic guide. The Martini’s 
Mountain Folle Blanche has a deli- 
cate tartness with no acid overtone 
and their Napa White Pinot, soft 
and fragrant, is appealing. 


Inglenook’s tasting room in the cellar 
is full of carved wood, leaded windows 
and curios in glass cases and is some- 
what torbidding, but their estate-grown 
and bottled Gamay (1954) is a friendly, 
well disposed burgundy. Their Semil- 
lon (1955) should be sampled. 

On the tour of the Beaulieu Winery a 
guide willanswer questionsand patiently 
explain what such terms as varietal, 


generic and estate-bottled mean. The 
Beaulieus label their distinguished 
wines (particularly noteworthy are 
their Chateau Beaulieu, a Sauvignon 
Blanc and their Grenache Rosé) with 
a full description and history of the 
grapes used in each. 

The wine tour complete, turn left off 
State 29 at Vallejo to Benicia, which has 
the state’s first capitol, now restored 


and refitted in period style (open 10 
to 5). Take the Benicia ferry, the last of 
many that once plied the bay, to Marti- 
nez (fifteen-minute crossing, forty-min- 
ute service, fare sixty-five cents for car 
and driver). Pick up State 4 and return 
to San Francisco over the Bay Bridge. 
Trip VII is the best of all—home. 
Then back to California again. Soon. 
THE END 











The men who keep cool under pressure... 


know the importance of this admirable trait. They 
also know that to do their best, they must look their 
best. Small wonder they choose Manhattan® Delecot® 
. . the shirts that carry a man through any 


shirts . 


situation with fashionable ease. The colors are at- 
tractively subtle. The Delcot blend of 50% Eastman 
Kodel® polyester, 50% cotton, is as modern as the 
men themselves. A wonder of wash-n-wear that 
never needs ironing. Endowed with exclusive 
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$5.95. Be sure to 


see them all today. 


teserve Neatness™:, these shirts maintain a fresh, 
neat appearance through the longest, busiest day. 
Collar styles shown (left to right)... Blake™-, short- 
point medium-spread...Pinareed™:-, English round 
eyelet, Grip-Tab™-, short-point with snap-close tab. 
Half-sleeves, $5.00 
and long sleeves, 


? 


® 


— 
Quality makers of the finest men's furnishings, 
sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 
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Get More Done... 
Have More 


4M: 
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x Wheel-Horse 
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MARCH 17-18 through APRIL 21-22. 
Friday and Saturday evening per- 
formances by the San Francisco 
Ballet Company, Alcazar Theatre. 
MARCH 19. Recital by pianist Phi- 
lippe Entremont, Geary Theatre. 
MARCH 19. Andres Segovia, famed 
Spanish guitarist, Curran Theatre. 
MARCH 19. St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
on Market St. 

MARCH 26. Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, War Memorial Opera 
House. 

MARCH 26-APRIL 8. Cherry trees in 
bloom, Japanese Tea Garden, Golden 
Gate Park. 


San Francisco: 


APRIL 2. Easter sunrise services, Mt, 
Davidson. 

APRIL 4—-MAY 14. What Holds the 
Universe Together ?, Morrison Plan- 
etarium, Golden Gate Park. 

APRIL 13. Recital by British pianist 
Dame Myra Hess, War Memorial 
Opera House. 

APRIL 14. 6th Annual Black and 
White Symphony Ball, Sheraton- 
Palace, St. Francis, Fairmont, Mark 
Hopkins Hotels. 

APRIL 15-16. Folk and Square Dance 
Festival, Civic Auditorium. 

APRIL 16. Leontyne Price, soprano, 
War Memorial Opera House. 








Wheel Ffarwbe: 


NEW LAWN AND GARDEN TRACTORS 






MOWING... 
- U8 
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More all-purpose power than 
any tractor of similar size 


Ride relaxed while fun-to-run Wheel 
Horse does your work. Saving half the 
time and all the strain on every job from 
mowing lawn to clearing snow. Wheel 
Horse sport keeps your grounds and 
tends your garden year ‘round. You 
range far and fast in 3 speeds forward, 
plus reverse. With automotive steering, 
this suburban tractor will maneuver 
like a compact car. Its true all-gear 
power with big wheel traction never 
pauses—even on steepest grades. 






PLOWING... 


2 








Choose work horse models from 4 to 
7 hp.—all with power building reduction 
gears. Optional attachments include 
giant rotary or 3-gang reel mowers, lawn 
seeder, roller, rake, tools for gardening 
: and snow removal—the most complete 
aaa line! Special tractor features like auto- 
matic starting make operation easy. 
Take a test drive now—conveniently at 
your home. ; 


HAULING... 


Maik This Today! 
TO: WHEEL HORSE PRODUCTS 
51437 U.S. 31, South Bend 17, Ind. 


TELL-ALL Please forward name of nearest dealer and 


iselel .¢a as iy 
Shows uses, details of © Rush free ‘‘Tell-All'’' Booklet, OR... 


tractor, attaching tools 0 Send me your free YEARBOOK. 
Of aT Tot uote] ]elela) 

SPECIAL YEARBOOK 
For Wheel Horse owners 
laleh s-Mal-y me 1 4e-lotaleal-Jale) 
for every season. Check 
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APRIL 19, 21,22. Pianist Glenn Gould, 
War Memorial Opera House. 
APRIL 23. San Francisco Children’s 
Opera presents Sinbad the Sailor, 
Marines’ Memorial Theatre. 

APRIL 29. May Day celebration, 
Kezar Stadium. 

MAY 5-6. Scout-O-Rama, Cow Pal- 
ace. 

MAY 7. Opening day of yachting sea- 
son, San Francisco Yacht Harbor. 
MAY 13-JUNE 15. Japanese Design 
Today, De Young Museum. 


MARCH 27-APRIL 1. Flower show, 
Macy’s. 

MARCH 29, 31, APRIL |. Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, San Francisco 
Symphony, War Memorial Opera 
House. 

MARCH 30-ApPRIL 30. 80th annual 
painting exhibition of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

APRIL through SEPTEMBER. Sunday 
afternoon polo matches, 12:30 P.M., 
Golden Gate Park Stadium. 
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You’re going on a long 
Lo-Ong JOUTNEY,, i does ak 2 se" 


Tourney is going to travel. But you might be pleasantly 
surprised to see just how many of these long trips the 
new DX Tourney will take. The combination of the 
new Permolec cover and new Resilicote finish make it 
the most durable hi-performance ball in golf. It’s the 
only ball with extra distance and extra durability. 

Ask for the all-new DX Tourney at the pro shop. 


Wat Gregor. = 


THE GREATEST, 
The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 
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may 16-JULY 2. Do It Yourself 
Astronomy, Morrison Planetarium, 
Golden Gate Park. 

mAY 21. San Francisco Children’s 
Opera presents Johnny Appleseed, 
Marines’ Memorial Theatre. 

may 24, 25, 26. Hector Berlioz’ The 
Damnation of Faust, San Francisco 
Symphony, War Memorial Opera 
House. 

MAY 24-JUNE 19. Horse racing, Bay 
Meadows, San Mateo. 

JUNE through AUGUST. Midsummer 
Music Festivals, Sundays at 2 P.M., 
Sigmund Stern Grove. 

JUNE 4. Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, War Memorial Opera 
House. 

JUNE 14. Opening of Ice Follies, 
Winterland. 

JULY 1-AUGUST 6. Precisionist View 
‘in American Art, San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

JULY 4-SEPTEMBER 4. Inferno! A 
Journey to the Center of the Sun, 
Morrison Planetarium, Golden Gate 
Park. 

JULY 4. Independence Day celebra- 
tion and fireworks, Marina Green. 


Calendar of Events 


JULY 12 through AuGusT 23. 11th 
Annual Wednesday and Saturday 
night Municipal Pop Concerts by the 
San Francisco Symphony. Arthur 
Fiedler, guest conductor. Civic Au- 
ditorium. 

AUGUST 24-27. San Francisco Flower 
Show, Hall of Flowers, Golden Gate 
Park. 

SEPTEMBER 12-OCTOBER 30. Horse 
racing, Bay Meadows, San Mateo. 
MID-SEPTEMBER. San Francisco Opera 
Season opens, War Memorial Opera 
House. 

OCTOBER |. Blessing of the Fishing 
Fleet, Fisherman’s Wharf. 

OCTOBER 8. Columbus Day parade 
and festival, Market St. and Aquatic 
Park. 

OCTOBER 27—-NOVEMBER 5. Grand 
National Livestock Exposition, horse 
show and rodeo, Cow Palace. 
OCTOBER 31—DECEMBER 18. Horse 
racing, Tanforan, San Bruno. 
NOVEMBER I-14. Sth Annual Interna- 
tional Film Festival, Metro Theatre. 
DECEMBER 30. Annual Shrine East- 
West collegiate football game, Kezar 
Stadium. THE END 
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As any owner will tell you, Roamer cruises as 
handsomely as it looks. Thanks to STEEL, its 
wave-flattening ability is unique in boating. 
Something about STEEL makes Roamer as 
steady and level as a dock, yet fast and dry- 
riding. It ignores chop, ripple or swell, takes 
rough seas in stride. And for you this means 


luxurious cruising comfort. Superb appoint- 






Steel 


1961 ROAMER 43’ MOTOR YACHT BY CHRIS-CRAFT 


ROAMER STEEL BOATS 245 Lakewood Bivd., Holland, Mic. 


Send for our new four-color Roamer Catalog 


ments and space luxury, too, fill every hour 
aboard with pleasurable living. The eight- 
sleeper yacht shown is typical of Roamer 
models from 31’ to 56’. 


with optional 
Riviera Hardtop 
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the bigger you like your vacation 
pleasure the more you'll love 





OWIAKRO 


Ontario is a big land (412,482 sq. miles) that promises big pleasure. 
Ontario is filled with lakes and rivers, hills and valleys. Her gay 
sandy beaches make Ontario a child’s sun-shiny wonderland. Her 
calm lakes and rivers lure water skiers and boating enthusiasts who 
marvel at her scenic grandeur and natural charm. Her clean, 
refreshing waters inspire acclaim from swimmers. 


There’s no shortage of excitement (nor of excellent roads and ac- 
commodation) and certainly not of spirited cities and attractive shops. 


For the best holiday yet, make this your year for a refreshing Ontario 
vacation. 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and 
Publicity, Parliament Buildings, Room 387A 
Toronto 2. Canada 


Please send me full information on holiday fun in 
Ontario. | am particularly interested in....... 


To learn more about 
the many pleasures 
of an Ontario 
vacation, mail this 
coupon now. 
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@ It is not easy to think objectively of San Francisco: 
the legend, the myth, the spell persist in clinging. 

In order to put this issue together, we had to rouse 
ourselves from a glamorous trance, so that we 

might see the city in its true setting, penetrate the 

real thoughts and feelings of its citizens, and find how 
the sorcery looks to an eye no longer bemused. 

The result was a delightful perplexity. All they have 
said of San Francisco turned out to be true: the 
legend rests on fact; the myth is plain reality 
in fancy dress; the spell bewitches so many sensible men 
and women it cannot be dismissed as a figment. 

Some labels for San Francisco are familiar: gateway 
to the Orient, financial capital of the West, and (until 
Alaska and Hawaii took on statehood) the end of 
America’s westering. The place deserves a name not 
to be lightly bestowed—metropolis. Among the world’s 
major cities it is small—about 750,000 souls—yet it is the 


ANncIsco 


city to millions living within commuting distance and 
beyond. It is an appealing young city; it came to booming 
life only with the Gold Rush of 1849, and it underwent 
massive rebuilding after the earthquake and fire of 1906. 
Yet today it projects an image that the whole world 
recognizes, an image that embodies culture, sophistication, 
taste, and a self-assurance that can take even the rise 
and proliferation of the beatnik in stride. Such qualities 
keep San Francisco in a rolling boil of innovation 
and prevent its social layers from hardening like 
rows of bricks held fast in mortar. 

In our estimation, this issue contains some of the 
finest and most penetrating writing ever to appear 
in HOLIDAY or any other magazine, about San Francisco 
or any other subject. For this the credit must be 
shared with the city itself, which has a habit of inspiring 
writers to improve on their own excellence. 
For physical beauty, San Francisco ranks with the 
world’s loveliest civic belles. For excitement, there is no 
more electric community anywhere. For the life 
of the soul, San Francisco fosters a most impressive 
flowering of the arts. This is a city of perennial Forty-Niners 


living in a perennial renaissance: this is America’s 
dreamed-of end of the rainbow. And it is real. 


The Editors 











A view from the 


dark-brown hills of Marin County y 
looking south to the San Fran- 
cisco Peninsula. Distance lends 
delicacy to the firm lines of the 


Golden Gate Bridge, establishing 
it as a logical featuggof the land- 
scape. Since 1937 this engineer- 
ing marvel has straddled the mile 
of furious tidal water at the en- 
trance*to one of the finest and 
safest landlocked harbors in the 
world. “Nobody had ever built 
a bridge across the Gate, there- 
fore it couldn’t be done... .” 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 
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drop made by the San Francisco sky li 

formalized but subtly variegated house I 
in the Mission area (/eft) clothe and enliven 

a hill with sprightly cubist pattern 

In their gaiety and in their glistening 
whiteness, they emphasize the Mediter 
ranean atmosphere which is such an ap. 
pealing feature of this international city, 


we 


i, 
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>. Francisco is a 
compact city, and not too extensive; 
almost any view from rising ground 
tends to be comprehensive. Seen from 
the windy eminence of Twin Peaks, Mar- 
ket Street here plunges boldly through the 
heart of the downtown area (right), an ex 
citing, courageously planned conglomera- 
tion of old and new architectural styles: 
past Nob Hill, past the theater and com- 
mercial and shopping districts, to the clock- 
towered Ferry Building onthe Embarcadero 
and the clean, wide, airy sweep of the Bay. 
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- full moon 


works its nighttime magic on the 
city of the seven hills, touching 
the brawny sprawl of this. most 
lusty American metropolis with 
an unearthly tinsel shimmer, cre- 
ating a fairyland where anything 
might happen—afid where, the 
inhabitants would have it known, 
most things eventually do. The 
proud red Bridge, awe-inspiring 
from any angle, symbol of the 
hell-for-leather dash and daring 
inherited from the Forty-niners, 
seems here to enfold the whole 
city of San Francisco in a com- 
forting steel embrace: the moon 


is rising—all is well—let’s go! 
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San Francisco: 


by Eugene Burdick 


@ The first time I saw the City I was in a state of 
innocence and she was just emerging from the fog. 
My innocence was due to the fact that I was from 
Los Angeles, where no one talks or thinks much 
of San Francisco. She was emergent because of 
the massive play of summer winds and chill Pa- 
cific water which blanket her with fog during the 
night and burn her clean in midmorning. 

The bus from Los Angeles had dropped me at 
the foot of the Oakland mole. I paid my dime, 
walked through a turnstile and out onto the mole. 
It was so foggy I could barely make out the ferry- 
boat: a huge blurred object, cambered out in the 
middle, great walker-arms slick with grease, a 
bridge that looked hazy in the fog. A masculine 
object, bulky and powerful, ready to move; its 
name was Kangaroo. 

I went aboard and made my way to the bow, 
where a knot of commuters were standing. In the 
center of the knot two men were seated. One was a 
Chinese with an unlined but very old face and the 
round, clear, black eyes of a baby. A very shrewd 
baby. He wore a short stovepipe hat, with a wide 
flat brim that touched his ears. Opposite him 
was a huge, robust white man in a derby and 
chesterfield. The coat was open and exposed a 
gold watch-chain with a nugget dangling from it 
as large as a pigeon egg. Between them was a 
small portable board with tiny exquisite figures on 
it. It was the first time I had ever seen a chess set. 

Two other things were strange for a Los An- 
geles boy. First, the fog smelled strange . . . salty, 
iodine, deep. In Los Angeles the tule fog has the 
smell of grass, marshland and earth. Secondly, 
boys my age on the Kangaroo were wearing coats 
and ties. | zippered my leather jacket to the top 
and stood shivering. 

There was a sound from the bridge, a sharp 
command, followed almost simultaneously by the 
sound of invisible moorings being run in, and the 
deck trembled as the ferryboat got under way. 
The knot of men paused, looked up at the bridge. 
A man in a nautical uniform stood there smoking 
a black rattail cigar that made a small red dot in 
the white mist. He gave commands without re- 
moving the cigar from his mouth. He stood with 
his hands behind his back. Instantly I recognized 
an Olympian character. 

As soon as the screws turned over, the mole dis- 
appeared. We were utterly alone in a white world 
and it was filled with strange sounds. There was 
the blare of diaphones, so low and bass that it is 


felt in the teeth rather than heard; the clang of 
bells on buoys; the sharp blast of whistles on tugs; 
long strange moans that I knew must be mechani- 
cal, but were throated and animal-like. Seagulls 
came soaring into our little ken, screeched haunt- 
ingly and disappeared. 

The.knot of men around the chess players gave 
their full attention to the game. Then, dead ahead 
of us, there was a thin trebling screech, which 
years later I was to know as a bo’sun’s whistle. 
The men around the chess players snapped their 
heads up, looked over the bow and then up at the 
skipper. He had already spoken and the deck 
tilted under my feet. Out of the mist came a huge, 
long, looming, incredibly high gray form. We slid 
for long moments past portholes, Jacob’s ladders, 
a painting stage, and once I saw a massive gun 
turret with three great rifles pointed straight ahead 
and dripping moisture. Our deck slanted to the 
other side and we swung under the stern of the ship. 
Above us, barely visible, | could see the word 
Arizona. We cleared the battleship by a scant few 
feet. The knot of men murmured approval and 
turned back to their game. The skipper had not re- 
duced speed even a knot. 

A few moments later there was a rift in the fog, a 
sudden glaring canyon that cut sharply through 
the whiteness. My eyes narrowed, watered in the 
brilliance, but I could see a quick slice of hills and 
massed buildings. Then we slid back into the fog. 
Five minutes later we came out of it, except for a 
low dense layer which hung a few feet above the 
water. San Francisco was above us . . . whole, glis- 
tening, intact. 

The City seemed suspended on the fog. It shim- 
mered in the coldest sunlight I had ever felt. There 
was an uncanny quality to vision; the air was 
telescopic. I could see a cable car on a far street; 
thousands of windows glittering madly; miniature 
people hurried on the sidewalks; the buildings 
were in all heights and shapes, but in the flat 
early-morning refraction they seemed to be made 
of an identical crystalline material. In the middle 
distance, along the Embarcadero, was a tangle of 
ships’ masts and rigging, which came up out of the 
fog with the queer precision of a spider’s black 
web. The only thing I believed in all this was the 
Ferry Building, for each of the sides I could see 
held a great black-and-white clock. 

All of my Los Angeles nerves and synapses and 
reflexes told me that this was not a city. It was a 
vision or a mirage. A city should be on flat ground, 


laid out in neat rectangles, built of wood and stone. 
This place soared and then fell away, was pos- 
sessed of impossible angles and curves. Every hun- 
dred yards that the Kangaroo moved, the aspect 
was different ...an apartment house rose high and 
mighty from the front and then was only two 
stories tall on the uphill side. The place was dis- 
orderly, split into alleys and dark, flowing streets 
and rowdy patches of greenery and rows of minute 
houses as close together as teeth, and odd-shaped 
structures which years later I came to know as the 
Coit Tower and the Fairmont Hotel and the Mark 
Hopkins. 

The place had the chaos of a pleasant dream. I 
remember the disorder as being planned and 
composed. Indeed it seemed to me, even twenty 
years ago, to have a lapidary quality. Something 
was out of equilibrium about this place, it was dis- 
ordered and surprising, but it was composed. It was 
a surrealistic composition, a shifting thing, but it 
was artful. Also it was small. One swing of the 
head and your eyes had caught the seven hills and 
the Bay and the Embarcadero, the entire thing. 


he impression I had that first day of 

innocence was partly right. San Fran- 

cisco, the city, is unbelievably small. It 

is only ninety-two square miles in area 

and more than half of those miles are 
under water at high tide. But San Francisco, the 
City, is another thing again .. . it reaches from a 
vague line along the Tehachapi Mountains, not far 
from Los Angeles, to the Oregon and Nevada 
borders. In that whole area when people say ““The 
City” they mean only San Francisco. Quite lit- 
erally they consider themselves to live in San 
Francisco, to be citizens of the City. 

I knew nothing of this as I stood on the bow of 
the Kangaroo. | was simply stunned. Then one of 
the other passengers spoke and with relief 1 swung 
around. 

“They are roasting Kona at MJB,” the Chinese 
man said. He had folded the portable chess set, 
would renew the game on the homeward commute. 

“Along with some Colombian Manizales,” his 
partner said, sniffing the air. 

They were bluffing, but I did not know it. The 
MJB Coffee Company roasts coffee in huge 
batches which have been carefully blended before 
they go to the roasters. But to the knowing it was, 
and is, a game to try and identify the various coffee 
beans by their smell. 
































— The Metropolis 


I then realized that a city should not smell like 
this. We were moving through an invisible current 
of air which was so redolent with roasting coffee 
that I could taste it in the back of my mouth. There 
were other odors too, strange and subtle. As the 
commuters talked they identified bourbon vanilla 
from Madagascar, cloves from Penang, nutmeg 
from Macassar. One of them argued that Schilling 
must be preparing saffron and the others hooted 
him down. 

“At two hundred and fifty dollars a pound they 
don’t even let you smell it,” a younger man said. 

It was a strange conversation and it continued 
until the Kangaroo swung into her slip. She eased in 
with a grace that was almost feminine. The knot of 
commuters nodded solemn approval and de- 
barked. The tide carried the Kangaroo against the 
black pilings and squeezed from them a great odor 
of tar and salt water. Sea gulls soared away from 
their perches, screaming indignation. | finally 
turned and left the ferry and walked into San 
Francisco. 

I was supposed to go at once to Palo Alto to 
look over Stanford University and see if this was 
where I wanted to go to college. But I spent the 
day in San Francisco. It was one of those memo- 
rable days, so full of impressions and novelty that it 
glows, but not with many distinct memories. 

There was one other thing that day that I re- 
member as well as the ferryboat approach. By late 
afternoon I had reached the intersection of Cali- 
fornia Street and Grant Avenue, which is the heart 
of Chinatown. I wassimply standing watching some 
Chinese children and listening to the strange bark 
of Mandarin speech, when the afternoon fog came 
in. It sent out a fast-moving scout, a long narrow 
tongue of fog, as dense as cream and about five 
feet high, straight down Grant Avenue. The tem- 
perature dropped ten degrees very abruptly. Across 
the street at Old St. Mary’s Church a nun brought 
a group of boys out onto the steps—Chinese, 
Portuguese, Japanese, Irish. 

St. Mary’s is a plain church with a simple 
facade. The acolytes and choir, black and white in 
their vestments, stood expectantly on the steps as 
if listening for something long anticipated. Above 
the church came the first great billow of fog, 
paused for a moment and then slid over the church 
and the waiting group. Instantly the church aged, 
the fog gnawed gargoyles out of the roofline, gave 
the plain glass a medieval luster. The boys’ faces 
were blurred into an identical softness, the nun 


loomed large and protective. What had been 
a brown, everyday city scene suddenly seemed like 
something from a classic and faded Flemish 
tapestry. 

The group held itself poised for a moment, en- 
joying the fog. Then there was a shout, a ripple of 
jokes, the sound of pushing and the nun scolding, 
and they disappeared back into the church. A cable 
car came clanking up out of the fog. I turned and 
headed for Stanford. 

That was twenty years ago and such a memory 
might, like a Proustian remembrance, occur to 
anyone anywhere. But during those twenty years I 
have lived in and around San Francisco, have ap- 
proached it by air, on foot, by sailboat, destroyer, 
helicopter, train, bicycle and bus and from every 
possible angle. Time and habit should by now 
have dulled the eye, made the approach routine. 
But the simple fact is that San Francisco, for solid 
physical reasons which have nothing to do with 
imagination, has a strange ambience, a curious and 
shifting surround. It is never quite the same. This 
does not mean that the place is always beautiful. 
On the few days when the wind does not blow and 
the sun is hot and yellow San Francisco is drab, a 
place to flee. But such days are rare. 

Last week I walked across the Golden Gate 
Bridge from the Marin side toward San Francisco. 
Now from a distance, from the Berkeley hills, this 
bridge has such a swinging simplicity that it seems 
like some natural object: two great towers rooted 
in the water, a black horizontal line between them, 
and looping down from the towers and barely 
touching the horizontal line, two perfect parabolas 
of cable. And the whole thing painted a deep 
chrome red. Bay residents gladly pay exorbitant 
rents for houses which have a view of the Bridge, 
and few man-made objects have this power. From 
the distance the Bridge seerns to be not something 
calibrated but a powerful tracery, some primitive 
decoration for the Gate. 

Up close the Bridge is something else. It is like 
viewing a Michelangelo anatomical sketch of arm 
muscles after seeing his huge Moses. Now the ver- 
tical cables, invisible from the distance, can be 
clearly seen, the rivet heads that hold the towers 
rigid run in orderly lines, the steel teeth of the great 
expansion joints grind together as the Bridge ex- 
pands and contracts, the painters are constantly 
busy. The Bridge is still massive and simple, but it 
is man-made, clearly enough. It is utterly devoid of 
decoration. It has a hard-won and consummate 


No city, however beautiful, 


can be thought of separately from 
its people. In the striking picture 
series that opens on the next 
page, photographer 

Slim Aarons studies some 

of San Francisco’s more 
remarkable individuals, 


each in a meaningful local setting 


simplicity, but the kind of simplicity that grows 
out of detailed thought. 

As I walked across the Bridge that day, San 
Francisco looked orderly and composed in the 
late-afternoon light. Seen from above, the hills flat- 
tened out, the skyscrapers around Montgomery 
and Market were sensible and well placed, the 
houses of the Marina bourgeois and orderly ; the 
Embarcadero with its black wharves was a syste- 
matic place of commerce. 

To the west the fog bank had moved as it usually 
does in the late afternoon. During the day it stands 
offshore like a marble cliff, six hundred miles long, 
a hundred miles wide and hundreds of feet high. 
When it moves in close one can see that, although 
its edge is razor-sharp, the bank is in a constant, 
slow, lavalike roiling motion. 

I looked over the edge of the Bridge at the water. 
The ebb tide had reached a climax, and the 
enormous rush of water gave the Gate a humped, 
quietly raging look. Long lines of flotsam rushed 
by; bottles, packing cases, a bright orange life- 
jacket. A crab boat came out of the fog bank, and 
right behind it, moving at three times its speed, a 
gray destroyer. Ships move cautiously here, for 
despite its controlled look this is one of the most 
dangerous harbor entrances in the world. More 
than 140 ships have become wrecks in and about 
the Gate. 

Suddenly the central part of the fog bank 
poured under the Bridge like a great river, a hun- 
dred feet wide and fifty feet high. It overtook the 
crab boat and then the destroyer and moved di- 
rectly at Alcatraz. A half mile from that dreary 
island the river of fog ran into an invisible barrier 
of air and was flung upwards. It went up like a 
wave smashing against a cliff, reached thousands 
of feet high and then clawed slowly backward, 
making a gigantic rooster tail in the sky, the top 
sprays turning a solid red. The great curving shape 
of the rooster tail framed Nob and Russian and 
Telegraph Hills for a moment. The apartment 
houses and the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins 
gathered all the light remaining in the sky and 
glowed red. 

Then the fog bank itself ran tumbling in and 
everything disappeared in the whiteness. The fog 
lamps on the Bridge made yellow pools, the cars 
turned on their headlights. Great drops of con- 
densed fog began to fall from the cables. The fog 
above the Bridge must have been thin, for there 
was a moment when the fog, catching the sun, 
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turned an incredible light orange. The color 
quickly faded. The rest of my walk was through a 
gray nimbus, broken at its outer edges by the slash- 
ing passage of automobile lights. 


San Francisco is the most sensuous city I know. It 
makes a soft and constant assault on the senses. You 
feel and smell and hear San Francisco as well as see 
it. This sensuosity is not pleasant to everyone. There 
are many people who would like their physical en- 
vironment to be less pressing, more predictable. 
They quietly leave San Francisco. Those who remain 
are far from identical, but they do have a few char- 
acteristics in common, and these are rooted in the 
strange physical environment of the City. 

What are some of these sensuous things, so deeply 
felt, it has been said, that they can induce delirium? 
Take the fog first. It is produced by a peculiar ocean 
breeze which whips crystals of salt off the surface of 
the ocean and immediately surrounds each salt 
nucleus with a tiny body of water. This ts why the 
fog of San Francisco has the heavy smell of salt. 
Each day as the tide ebbs and the sea falls away from 
mudflats, pilings, houseboats and tidelands, the City 
is laced with smells of the Pacific—mussels, a 
stranded and rotting shark, small mountains of pink 
discarded shrimp shells, kelp, iodine. 

In any seaport these smells exist, but they are lo- 
calized, peculiar to one Continued on Page 78 
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The life of culture flourishes in 

San Francisco, thanks to patrons 

such as Mr. and Mrs. Robert Watt 
Miller, shown here at the Opera House 
hard by the domed and glowing 

City Hall. Mr. Miller, a commanding 
figure in many corporations, presides 
over the city’s Opera Association; 

his wife, whose days are close-scheduled 
with good works and fashionable 


matters, adores baseball. 


The uptown life enjoys the dazzling 
support of writer Lucius Beebe, 


here posing beside a golden 


wine bucket in the Garden Court of 


the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 


Mr. Beebe wears a watch chain of 


Mother Lode nuggets and leans on a 
museum-piece walking stick once 
presented to a Wells Fargo 

stage driver; a semi-San Franciscan, 
he commutes by Rolls-Royce from his 
home in Virginia City, Nevada. 
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Continued from Page 76 district or area. But San 
Francisco is itself small, and in addition it is twice 
daily swept by brisk winds which pour down the 
narrow canyons of the streets, carrying fugitive 
odors great distances, making all smells municipal 
and public. Occasionally, so occasionally that it may 
happen to one man only a few times in his life, the 
wind will come down ‘pure and undiluted from the 
Sierras, and for a half hour there will be the smell of 
pine in the streets, sharp and astringent, cutting 
through every other odor. 

The man-made smells of San Francisco are of two 
types: the day odors and the night odors. The day 
odors are commercial and bustling: the stench of 
tannic acid and hides, the rank odor from chemical 
plants, the coffee and spice fumes, the sweet and 
heavy odor of gardenias from the sidewalk florist 
stalls, ink and heat pouring from the newspaper 
printing presses, the blue haze rising from Union 
Square Garage, the raw odor of diesel fuel and 
bunker oil from the water front, the amalgam of 
malted milks and toasted cheese and pimiento and 
tomato—the lunch of multitudes of office girls. The 
heavy rich lunches of the Concordia Club and the 
Pacific Union Club and the Bohemian Club, with 
their overlay of Martinis and hollandaise and crab 
Louis, do not travel well on the San Francisco air. 

The night smells of San Francisco start at dusk. 
They come welling up from the bubbling crab pots 
along the Wharf, from Continued on Page 80 
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Dr. Edward Teller, world-famous 
theoretical physicist, in the computer 
room of the University of 

California at Berkeley, where he 

is currently teaching a course called 
“Unconventional Uses of Nuclear 
Energy.” The problem-solving machine 


functions around the clock, largely 


under Doctor Teller’s guidance, 
doing in one hour what would be 
a normal week’s work for 180 
men using desk calculators. 


Ransom Cook, president of the 
Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Company, at his desk in the 
institution’s new and daringly shaped 
bank-in-the-round. The long 

name of his company represents a 
merger between the two oldest 
banks in the West; the forty-faceted 
structure is frankly a gesture of 
public relations, intended as a 
symbol of the firm’s progressive 
ideas—and business at 


this branch is surprisingly good. 
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Continued from Page 78 bottles of ginand vermouth 
at the Palace and Jack’s and the Blue Fox, from the 
confections of Trader Vic’s, the red wine and pizza of 
Columbus Avenue and North Beach, the salami and 
sour dough of a hundred restaurants, the oyster 
sauce and dried mushrooms and thousand-year-old 
eggs of Chinatown, the rice and curry and soy sauce 
and grape leaf and Pimm’s Cup and pork chops and 
grits and greens and hot fat and pastrami from the 
open windows of a thousand apartments and houses. 

San Francisco also plays on the sense of sound. 
Every city has sounds, but they tend to blend into 
one, roaring during the day and diminishing at night. 
But in San Francisco the sounds are meshed with the 
weather and the mood and time. When the sky is 
clear there is the faraway sound, like silk ripping at 
the very edge of audibility, made by the high-flying 
and invisible military jets. Below that liminal sound 
is the whine of the commercial jets circling in toward 
International Airport, and the familiar rumble of the 
piston planes. When the fog comes in, these sounds 
disappear and the foghorns take over: full-throated 
and very simple baritone blasts, long mournful 
sounds that fall off into sighs, sirens giving off sharp 
quick screams, and behind these, playing a counter- 
point, the terrier sounds of ships maneuvering— 
questioning, shrill, hesitant and then suddenly ag- 
gressively strong. 

The wind, again, does strange things with sounds. 
I have stood at Pier 17 at 
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Continued on Page 84 
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The Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, 

Bishop of California, sits holding 

a crosier, the pastoral symbol 

of his office, in Grace C. athedral, the 
splendid Episcopal shrine high on Nob 
Hill. The mural behind him depicts the 
Rt. Rev. William Ingraham Kip, 

first Bishop of California, 

blessing his flock in the 1850's. 


Francesca Ortega Brady, whose 
accomplishments range from music 
and languages to cooking, sits in front 
of the Mission Dolores, oldest 
structure in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Brady’s line harks back to 

an ancestral José Francisco Ortega, 
considered the first white man 

to see the Golden Gate ; the mission's 
story dates from 1776, the year 

of San Francisco’s founding. 
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Every list of San Francisco symbols begins with a cable by planned coincidence, are some of the city’s human sym- 


car, in this case the one that climbs from Fisherman's bols ; reading from left: restaurateur Joe Paoli; restau- 


Wharf to this hillcrest at California Street. Aboard it, rateur and perennial baseballer Frank “Lefty” O° Doul; 
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restaurateur and writer Barnaby Conrad; Lily Valentine, executive Howard Gossage ; and doughty Herb Caen, col- 


a Eurasian model; press agent Don Steele ; polo-playing umnist and HOuipay author. In the foreground, looming 


Charlie Low, owner of a Chinese night club; advertising appropriately big—George Christopher, Mayor of it all. 








Continued from Page 80 midnight and heard the 
intricate fragile notes of the Master Sounds, a Negro 
jazz group, float right past my ear and out over the 
Bay and dying away, for all I know, up some slough 
of Suisun Bay—and the musicians were a mile away. 
There are apartment houses on Twin Peaks where, 
when the tide and wind are right, you can hear the 
water sloshing under the piers of the Embarcadero. 
It is impossible and it happens all the time. 


Now all of this, this eerie blend of unequilibrium 
and ambiguity and mistiness and poignant change 
and shadowy reality and hard unreality, might lead 
you to believe that San Francisco is not a cross-slice 
of America. And you would be right. From the very 
start it was unlike any other city in America. 

In 1848 the City was anonymous. A year later the 
words “San Francisco” and “‘gold”’ had been ham- 
mered together and were known to every literate 
man and woman in the world and to most illiterates. 
It had no time to build a solid reputation, a set of 
expectations, a substantial character. Not only was 
it a seaport and the farthest reach of frontier but 
everything that happened added to its aura of golden, 
rich, quick-changing wildness: The Comstock Lode, 
the Bonanza Kings, the Sydney Ducks, the Vigi- 
lantes, the Great Fires of 1848-51, the opium trade, 
the Golden Spike, the great quantities of champagne 


and terrapin and caviar Continued on Page 86 
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Turk Murphy, trombone virtuoso 
and a top figure in jazz, relaxing 

at the Vesuvio, a bar known 

better to the San Francisco art world 
than to visitors. The musician’s 
specialty—the variety of Dixieland 
known as California jazz— 

harks back to the same 

era as the Vesuvio’s gaslight décor. 


Melvin M. Belli, nationally 

famous lawyer, in his San Francisco 
office, which is stacked with 

books on law and medicine and studded 
with mementos of his travels. 

A master of courtroom theatrics, 

Mr. Belli has made a specialty 

of personal-injury suits and 

won sensationally large damages for 
his clients; he writes 


or lectures every evening of the week. 
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Continued from Page 8 consumed, the gambling 


Barbary Coast. San Francisco did not grow ration- 


ally, it exploded upon the world. And the wild ones 


responded. 

Kipling once wrote “‘San Francisco is a mad city, 
inhabited for the most part by perfectly insane peo- 
ple whose women are of a remarkable beauty.” The 
beauty of San Francisco women is legendary, but 
like all legends is a bit difficult to prove. I stood with 
a famous couturiére on Union Square for three hours 
on a spring afternoon as she studied the women that 
walked by. 

“Who can tell, who can tell 


9” 


she said impatiently. 
“Of course they are beautiful. Anyone who has to 
walk up and down those hills all day is bound to 
have a good figure, the wind gives them all a good 
complexion, and it is cool and windy enough so 
that everyone wears good coats and nice hats. I'll 
say this, I’ve never seen so many well-dressed 
women in three hours.” 

The rest of Kipling’s statements makes San Fran- 
ciscans pause. Almost surely when he says that they 
are “for the most part . . . perfectly insane,” he 
exaggerates. At the same time there is substantial 
evidence, which you will seldom hear discussed in 
the City, that San Francisco either attracts neurotics 
or manufactures them. 

“Most cities really don’t have a ‘personality type,’”’ 
a distinguished local psychiatrist told me. “They 


have an agglomeration of Continued on Page 88 
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Alma de Brettville Spreckels, 

a San Franciscan grande dame whose 
ancestry is traced to medieval 

French nobility, in the salon of her 
Washington Street mansion. 

Mrs. Spreckels is noted for her 
philanthropies and large-scale civic 
gifts, among them a museum named 


the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 


The sisters de Young—from left, 
Mrs. Nion Tucker, Mrs. J. O. Tobin 
and Mrs. George Cameron—on a 
visit to the de Young Memorial 
Museum, one of their many community 
interests. The institution's 

name honors their father, Michael 
H. de Young, who provided funds 
for it; about a century ago, he and 
a brother founded the San 

Francisco Chronicle on 


a borrowed twenty-dollar gold piece. 






































Continued from Page 86 district types—Irish work- 
ing class in one district, Jewish clothing workers in 
another, Swedes or intellectuals or artists in their 
districts. People are born and live and die in such 
districts. But San Francisco is different. Here people 
of all classes are moving all the time, and not neces- 
sarily because they are unhappy with their neighbor- 
hood, but because they want a different view of the 
Bay or to take walks in Golden Gate Park or some- 
one told them there is more fog out in the Sunset—or 
less. It doesn’t make any difference. They’re puckish. 
Your San Franciscan, whether he is a butcher or an 
investment banker, tends to like the whole City, to 
feel very possessive about it, to resent criticism, to 
feel free to go anywhere he can afford and a lot of 
places he can’t afford. And extroverted—oh boy! It’s 
as if they tipped America sideways and all the 
extroverts in the country slid out here.” 

If you doubt this, take a ride on a cable car and 
listen. It is a law of public transportation that no one 
talks to anyone else; they read papers, stare straight 
ahead, jot figures on the backs:of envelopes. The law 
is seldom broken in New York or Paris or London. 
In San Francisco the law is broken so promiscu- 
ously that it really does not exist. 

For a few months recently I rode daily on the 
same cable car. The gripman’s name was Jonas and 
between furious clangings of his bell he engaged 
Harry 


Continued on Page 155 


everyone in a long, running defense of 


Bridges who, as usual, was 
88 


Kathleen Norris, now in her eighties 
and still well-loved for her 

romantic novels, taking the sun in 
Golden Gate Park. The gingerbread 


greenhouse behind her was constructed 


in New York for a private estate 
near San Francisco, shipped around 
the Horn in 1877, and ultimately 


erected here as a civic conservatory. 


Dolly Fritz, in her middle twenties 
and a prominent San Francisco 
belle, taking time out from the cares 
of business, which involve the 
managing of a real-estate inheritance 
worth more than $9,000,000. 

Miss Fritz is shown by the lagoon- 
rimmed Palace of Fine Arts, 

the only building left from the 

city’s Panama-Pacific International 
zxposition of 1915—a $50,000,000 
splash of fun and culture. 
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San Francisco: 


@ The October day was cool, but the soldier had 
been climbing for an hour or more in a thick woolen 
doublet and a heavy morion, and he'd started sweat- 
ing long before he reached the top of the hill. He 
stopped to get his wind, looked down to the north, 
then looked again and yelled over his shoulder to 
the priest who, fatter than he, had climbed more 


slowly. Together they stared at the long arm of 


water stretching into the great bowl of hills like a 


separate, inland sea. 


The year was 1769 and these two were the first 
Europeans to see San Francisco Bay. The harbor 
had been named before it was discovered: Viceroy 
Galvez, representing his most Catholic Majesty 
Philip Il of Spain in the New World, had ordered 
Gaspar de Portola to find a harbor on the northern 
coast of California big enough for galleons to 
put into, and dedicate it to St. Francis. 

For two hundred years the master mariners of 
Spain, Russia and England had sailed past the 
narrow strait. The shadows angling from the high 
escarpments to the north and south hid it on many 
days; fogs walled it up in the afternoons. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake pulled past on a reach; Sebastian Viz- 
caino didn’t have it on his map; but Juan Manuel 
de Ayala, in 1775, had the advantage of Portola’s 
report. With every sail set and his first mate, Cani- 
zares, rowing ahead of him to find an anchorage, 
he beat in against the tide and cast anchor. During 
the next few weeks he rested his crew and mapped 
the bay—a harbor that Fr. Crespi, Portola’s 
chaplain, had described as “such that not only the 
navy of our most Catholic Majesty but those of 
all Europe could take shelter in it.” 

By the time the colonists on the eastern sea- 
board revolted against George III, a typical 
Spanish establishment was operating on the west- 
ern side of the bay: an adobe mission in a hollow 
by a pond (it had started as a tule-roofed altar), 
and a fort occupied by a handful of bored and 
poxy soldiers whose main interests were rolling 
dice for their pay (often a year or two late), and 
making love to the squaws. 


AN ORDINANCE 30 JANUARY 1847 


. . . IT IS HEREBY ORDAINED THAT THE NAME OF 
SAN FRANCISCO SHALL HEREAFTER BE USED IN ALL 
OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC DOCU- 
MENTS OR RECORDS PERTAINING TO THE TOWN 
(YERBA BUENA) 


SIGNED, WASH’N A. BARTLETT, CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 


It had taken a revolution and a secretive, bum- 
bling sort of annexation by the United States to 
put the new name in the records. When the ordi- 
nance was posted the city had fifty houses; but 
then Jim Marshall saw yellow grains in the tailings 
at Sutter’s mill, and in February, 1849, the paddle 
steamer California came through the Gate with 
a load of yelling passengers, to be saluted by the 
local citizens with cannon from the shore. By 
1850 the citizens had framed a constitution for 
California and were getting angry at the Federal 
Government for delaying the admission of the 
territory as a state. Congress got around to it that 
September and San Franciscans elected a mayor 
and a city council. Also in that year they organized 
the Society of California Pioneers, composed of 
“native Californians, foreigners resident in Cali- 
fornia previous to the conquest; and natives of 
other states and other countries, if citizens of the 
United States, resident here prior to January 1,1849, 
and their male descendants, who shall constitute 
the first class... .” 

Like modern San Franciscans, these people 
weren’t status seekers but status makers: they 
not only saw that they were going to be ancestors 
but they appointed themselves ancestors as of 
that day and date. They were avaricious, energetic, 
bold, ingenious and pleasure loving, but they 
didn’t always behave as ancestors should. Many 
of the original members of the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers wouldn’t have qualified elsewhere 
for anything more notable than a stretch in jail, 
which some of them got. Society pushes to its 
edges the people who reject its laws, and San 
Francisco was not only at the geographical edge 
of the United States; it also was near a torrent of 
new wealth that had become available to anyone 
who would do the manual labor involved in 
collecting it. The slums of older cities coughed 
up their predators, who hastily shipped in by sail 
or climbed, shivering, over the mountains. Some 
depended for a living on a supply of small arms 
and a knowledge of games of chance, others on 
the efforts of young women who offered them- 
selves for sale, appearing nude at their windows 
in the Barbary Coast district. 

Naturally, the democratic process was at work, 
and it had a calming and in the long run a cor- 
rective effect. Miners who had given up in disgust 
and teamsters who had struck it rich married the 
daughters of Sydney coves and brothel keepers, 
invested in railroads, merchandise or real estate, 


by Niven Busch 


and set up housekeeping on Nob or Rincon Hill. 
This new capitalist class bred sons and daughters 
who elected reform mayors, and saw to it that 
the children of parvenus were prevented from 
receiving invitations to the Cotillion. In a phrase 
once current, they went from shovelry to chivalry 
in One generation. 

Thus an aristocracy was founded, which in time 
developed a conservatism with its roots in a 
reckless past and an elegance that gleams all 
the more brightly because it is so new. This 
neo-Toryism is not a matter at which the descend- 
ants of coon-hunting Virginia squires or New 
York fur traders can afford to sneer. Let other 
sections of the country build feudalities on the 
renown of college presidents, senators or signers 
of the Declaration of Independence: the resulting 
heraldry is certainly less interesting than that con- 
trived for their own coming-of-age by fugitives, 
amateur hangmen and bastards who had been 
turned out of Dublin, Hong Kong, Marseille and 
other remote hornets’ nests, chiefly because the 
home-town hornets were afraid of them. In San 
Francisco, if your family had that kind of origin 
you don’t try to hide the fact: it is a source of 
pride, the most legitimate distinction available to 
a member of the city’s inner circle—a blood link 
with the pioneer past. 


@ The hour had been set for noon on Sunday—a 
fine clear day. The people standing on the hills, 
which provided a natural grandstand, could see 
everything that happened in front of the jail. The 
Committee had lined up in orderly ranks. Most of 
them had muskets. The tall man in front was Sam 
Brannan. He was waving his arms, probably shout- 
ing something, but the jail doors didn’t open until 
four other men hauled up a small fieldpiece and lit 
the linstock. Brannan talked some more ; then there 
was a wait, while some committeemen went, inside 
and brought out the prisoners they wanted—a gam- 
bler named Cora, who had been waiting trial for 
shooting a marshal, and Jim Casey, who had am- 
bushed an editor. The Vigilantes conceived of them- 
selves as a legal body ; having resolved to do nothing 
rashly, they tried the men before they hanged them 
on a plank gallows in the yard of a building on 
Montgomery Street. The gambler died with dignity, 
the ambusher screaming for his mother. And the 
names of the committeemen, honored in the city 
then and later, were Manrow and Schutz and For- 
geaude, Kulman and Deblois and Cazneau, Lenyeek 
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and van Bokkelen and Argenti, Del Vecchio and 
Eagen and McCahill. Also others too numerous to 
mention. There were two thousand of them in front 
of the jail that day, and not every name could be 
immortalized or even recorded; but they were San 
Franciscans, to the last man. 


The hangings instituted by the Committee as 
an antidote for shootings soon came to an 
end. The gold had failed, but not the climate: 
immigrants still poured in by ship and wagon, 
the Irish because there had been a series of potato 
famines at home, the Chinese because there weren’t 
enough Irish to build the railroads. These rail- 
roads were well started when the first gun fired 
on Fort Sumter, and they were soon to change 
the city from a place largely inhabited by cour- 
tesans and single men under forty to one where 
families could, and did, live. 

At 8:30. M., May 12, 1869, Governor Stanford 
and a number of other bearded men in top hats, 
with grave, freebooters’ faces, waited while Engine 
No. 119 of the Union Pacific Railroad, pulling a 
palace car and some passenger cars containing 
more top hats, several ladies and the band of the 
Twenty-First U. S. Infantry, clanked across a 
little mountain meadow fifty-three miles east of 
Ogden, Utah, and stopped. The day was fine 
and clear. Superintendent Coe, for the Union 
Pacific, handed up a sledge, and Stanford and 
vice president Durant took turns whacking a 
gold and a silver spike into prefabricated holes, 
thus joining the two sides of the continent. When 
they finished, both puffing, the band of the 
gallant Twenty-First struck up The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


Everyone agreed that the ceremony had been 
fine. Its practical value for San Francisco was 
soon demonstrated when Lawrence Barrett’s the- 
atrical company closed at New York’s Booth 
Theater in Henry V one Wednesday night, and 
opened with the same play at San Francisco’s 
California, the following Monday. Engineer Hank 
Small, on the shelf of No. 119, had brought the 
company from Ogden to Oakland in twenty-five 
hours and forty-five minutes—the last hundred 
miles with the brake shoes burned out and the 
conductor’s bell cord, which had broken, tied to 
his arm. 

Some historians say that San Francisco was 
born sophisticated, but this is doubtful, unless 


ribald conviviality and expansive energy can be 
taken for sophistication. However, whether it was 
sophisticated or not before the coming of steel, 
the city blossomed rapidly as soon as people and 
goods could enter without a dangerous trip around 
the Horn or across the terrible spine of the Sierras. 
Money, never scarce here, thickened into a river 
that sluiced through the expensive channels of 
Montgomery, Kearny, Sansome and Sutter streets, 
and thence into the ducts and ditches that brought 
growth to the huge, rich agricultural and mineral 
areas Outside the city. Meanwhile the overflow 
nourished all sorts of cultural enterprises to de- 
light and beguile the populace. 

Mark Twain wrote a column for the Chronicle 
but never asked for a by-line: it seems to have 
been enough for him that the proprietors, the 
de Young brothers, let him drink all he wanted 
to. Ambrose Bierce tossed off aphorisms by the 
hundred, some of them original, writing on a 
great littered desk on which he kept a human 
skull to remind himself that he was known as 
“bitter Bierce.” Robert Louis Stevenson came to 
outfit himself for a trip to the South Seas, loving 
and extolling the city as he did all things that 
were full of life. Oscar Wilde, wearing a bouton- 
niere that looked like a corsage, drank the ruddiest 
rakes of the Bohemian Club under the table, then 
rose and strolled quietly back to his hotel. Edwin 
Booth gave some of his best perfomances here. 
Adelina Patti arrived in a palace car with her 
name on it, sang Faust and // Trovatore, and took 
twenty encores for Home, Sweet Home. 

Among all the great, the hopeful and the be- 
trayed who came and went, some were so perma- 
nently and unforgettably San Franciscans that they 
deserve to come on stage and speak for themselves. 

The first belongs to the early days. He was an 
old man even then, and he had led a chancy life. 
For sound effects, the yapping of dogs might be 
appropriate, and the noise of a great crowd laugh- 
ing—not inimically or callously, but with affection. 


INTERVIEWER: Kindly step down this way, sir. 
Will you state your name, please? 


OLD MAN: I am the Emperor Norton. I was 
crazy. Yes, | was—I even knew it myself, in a 
way, but there was nothing I could do about it. 
So—lI pretended. I, Joshua Norton, declared my- 
self an emperor. I persuaded a tailor to make me 
a uniform and I paid him with money that I had 


had printed bya printer whom I paid with the same 
currency. Now at last I lived with the magnificence 
that was my due, walking the streets of this city 
with my hounds, Lazarus and Bummer. I dined 
in the best restaurants, I levied taxes on mer- 
chants; if I wished to attend the theater I walked 
in, hounds and all, and the management gave me 
a free seat and the people stood up in my honor. 
When Bummer died a taxidermist stuffed him, 
so I wouldn’t lose him altogether, and when I 
myself went to my imperial rest the richest men 
in the city paid for the casket in which I was laid 
out and the new uniform of state I wore while 
ten thousand people passed by to look at me for 
the last time. Therefore, I say, stand aside for me, 
you shadowy kings of Orcus! I was more king 
than you because the people of the city loved me, 
and I was crazy—Joshua Norton, Emperor of 
North America, Protector of Mexico, a citizen 
of San Francisco. 


@ Norton walks out of the spot. The barking and the 
soft, wondering, loving laughter fade. We hear the 
shuffle of many feet, someone pounding on a door, 
others shouting, “Let us in. We want our money.” 
Then money itself pouring and clinking as into 
drawers or cash boxes. The shouting is stilled, 


finally, and the clinking subsides as a handsome 


sullen man with a high, slightly bulbous forehead 
and a black mustache and Vandyke comes down 
into the spot. He is dressed in the costume of a 
banker of the late 70's. 


INTERVIEWER: Mr. Ralston, sir, could you ana- 
lyze the situation for us? 


WILLIAM RALSTON: It’s under control, boy—but 
I don’t mind telling you it was a problem. All the 
fault of that jackass in the White House. He 
might have been a good general, but as far as 
understanding business, hell. . . . Here I was, 
opening my doors every morning with not more 
than fifty thousand dollars in my vaults. How long 
do you think the Bank of California, or any bank, 
could last that way? I knew a run was coming— 


‘but Grant wouldn’t let me trade the bullion on 


hand for the minted gold I had to have to stop 
the run. Know what I did? Got a couple of good 
friends and took ‘em over to the Sub-Treasury 
Building on Montgomery. Never mind how we 
got in. I kept the poor sons of guns working all 
night carting my Continued on Page 144 
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San Francisco: [The Rebels 


I, this bright, free-wheeling, precip- 
itous city—according to the livelier of 
its eight hundred thousand lively in- 
habitants—a new America is being 
made, far away from the grim impera- 
tives of the Pentagon and Madison 
Avenue. Eccentricity is cradled here; 
more extremes of thought and feeling 
are cherished than anywhere else in the 
land. Built on a hilly, northward-jutting 
spur of land, with a blue bay to the 
east and Japan to the west, the place is 
a haven of tolerance after the prestige- 
ridden insecurity of Los Angeles. To 
this fact Mr. Khrushchev might bear 
witness: on his tour of America, he 
was received in Los Angeles with a 
cautious tartness bordering on incivil- 
ity. San Francisco, his next stop, greeted 
him with a relaxed cordiality that 
prompted Herb Caen, the czar of local 
columnists, to observe: “As of today, 
San Francisco is the safest city in the 
United States. L.A. goes first.” 

Nobody can fully account for this 
easy acceptance of the odd and the 
outré, though everyone attests to it. 
“Here,” a Californian artist said to me, 
“people have a sense of eternity,” by 
which he meant that they regard dif- 
ferences of behavior or ideology as 
petty and transient compared with the 
broad, continuing facts of common hu- 
manity. Alan Watts, the leading Amer- 
ican expounder of Zen Buddhism, de- 
scribes the Bay area as America’s 
Mediterranean. ‘In the Eastern states,” 
he says, “you feel two-dimensional. 
San Francisco reminds you that you 
have a third dimension as well. I 
wouldn’t live anywhere else.” 

This sudden opening of horizons has 
been felt by a multitude of artists and 
thinkers; Mark Twain, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Bret Harte, Ambrose Bierce, 
Sinclair Lewis, Maxwell Anderson and 
William Saroyan are among those who 
have worked and flourished on the 
city’s hills. But why there? “Because 
there’s no heavy industry,”’ one writer 
told me. “You can get away from the 
gloom of factories.’ According to an- 
other, “The first reason is topographi- 
cal: the beauty of the setting is fan- 
tastic. And the second reason is the 
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climate: it’s never too hot or too cold. 
There’s no conflict between outdoors 
and indoors. In New York you're al- 
ways conscious of the seasons, and 
changes of clothes, and time passing. 
Here it’s as if time didn’t exist.” 

The city’s hospitality to ideas has 
deep roots in its history. After the 
abortive liberal insurrections that broke 
out all over Europe in 1848, many 
exiles fled to America, which they often 
preferred to enter by the back door, 
traveling around Cape Horn to Cali- 
fornia. They arrived just in time for the 
Gold Rush; San Francisco became a 
semi-Europeanized boom town; and 
its position as the natural landing place 
for immigrants from China and Japan 
helped to enrich the mixture. Nowhere 
else in America were the cultures of 
Europe and the Orient so closely jux- 
taposed. 

Great ports traditionally welcome 
strangers: xenophobia is an inland dis- 
ease; but the internationalism of San 
Francisco had a special flavor. Its for- 
eign settlers had crossed one or other 
of the two broadest oceans in the world 
to get there, and what they found was 
not only physical beauty but the prom- 
ise of material plenty. The result was a 
city of prosperous strangers. Tolerance 
of national and racial idiosyncrasies 
was a necessity of everyday living, and 
it was only natural that this tolerance 
should be extended to personal idiosyn- 
crasies as well. Nobody, for example, 
objected to the whims of Joshua A. 
Norton, who decided, when his plans 
for cornering the rice market disinte- 
grated in 1854, to adopt the title of 
Emperor Norton and print his own 
currency. “He is perfectly harmless,” 
wrote one of his contemporaries, “‘and 
unless his mind be occupied with some 
more than ordinarily grave question 
relating to the Empire, is jocular, and 
disposed to be humorous.” 

Among the more recent of Norton’s 
many successors in eccentricity was 
Tiny Armstrong, beloved by some and 
a bore to others, who devoted the later 
days of his life to ambling around the 
city clad in fancy dress and blowing on 

Continued on Page 94 


by Kenneth Tynan 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


@ La Vie de Bohéme in mid-20th Century San Francisco. Pads come with or without 


swings, and informality is conventional. The picnic above is going forward in the studio 
of the David Stone Martins. The lady apprehensive of flying feet is June Erickson, a 
TV dancer ; the aerial figure is Sue Barton, a fashion model ; the thirdlady is the hostess. 
The study of work in progress at the right shows J. deFeo, B.A., M.A., one of San 
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Francisco’s most successful younger artists, with“ Deathrose,” a heavily encrusted oil 


painting, eleven feet by eight, on which she has been engaged since the fall of 1958. 
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a bird whistle. Armstrong died some 
years ago, but there is still the Fife 
Man, a skinny old piper who wears a 
wreath of flowers to mark the advent 
of spring. 

It is not, however, by oddities of garb 
but by a strange, speculative cast of 
mind that one recognizes the true San 
Franciscan nonconformist. Consider 
Gavin Arthur, pink and middle-aged, 
a student of Jung and a diligent as- 
trologer. One day, if I remember his 
story correctly, Mr. Arthur learned 
from his horoscope that a fire was 
imminent in his life. Being then in 
Chicago, he sped to his home in San 
Francisco, only to discover that his 
apartment in New York had burned 
down. I have heard him greet a guest 
at his door with the words: “I believe 
your grandfather was my grandfather's 
Secretary of the Navy,” which is scarcely 
outlandish, since Mr. Arthur’s grand- 
father was Chester Arthur, President of 
the United States. 

At one point, feeling that society had 
denied him the rewards that his lineage 
deserved, Mr. Arthur rather flamboy- 
antly sold newspapers at a street corner; 
but that episode is now over, and he 
has found solace in metaphysics. For a 
year he lived on seaweed, avoiding all 
sensual pleasures, and the experience 
convinced him that life was eternal. 
Once, at a party, he cornered Robert 
Oppenheimer and asked him sternly 
whether he did not think it possible 
that there were other people in the 
room, invisible and inaudible to human 
eyes and ears. Doctor Oppenheimer 
instantly replied: “I think it not only 
possible but very, very probable’; 
which is a demonstration either of Mr. 
Arthur's insight or of Doctor Oppen- 
heimer’s tact. 

The Beat phenomenon, large though 
it bulks in the press, is a comparatively 
recent emanation of the city’s artistic 
energy. An older tradition—the tradi- 
tion of what he calls “beautiful let- 
ters” —is represented by the gourmet 
and essayist Lucius Beebe, who com- 
mutes to San Francisco from Nevada, 
making his headquarters in the bar 
of the Palace Hotel, which frequently 
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resounds with his robust and splendidly 
articulated laughter. Beebe runs his 
own newspaper and his own railroad 
coach and prides himself on living, as 
he laughs and eats, in the grand man- 
ner. He hates to see modern uncouth- 
ness encroaching on: ancient institu- 
tions. A short while ago he was waiting 
for a friend in the Palace bar when 
there tumbled through the door a 
crowd of rumpled and obviously tipsy 
strangers. His friend followed them in. 

“Who are those bums?” cried Beebe 
in outrage. 

“That,” replied his friend, “is the 
Champagne Flight from Los Angeles.” 

Although the heart of this fastidious 
Falstaff belongs to the dandified past, 
he keeps a sharp eye on the chaotic 
present and its changing idioms. “Be- 
come lost!’ he may boom at a bore. 
He no longer imagines, as he once did, 
that a hipster is a kind of chorus boy. 
“1 think I can say,” he observes with 
satisfaction, “that | have mastered the 
vernacular.” 

The city abounds in artists, ex-artists 
and half-artists of all kinds—the hip 
and the square, the conservative and 
the radical, the dug-in and the far- 
out—and the traffic between categories 
is thick. Yesterday’s hipster is tomor- 
row’s square. | wonder where today’s 
arbiters of San Franciscan taste would 
place Isadora Duncan, who grew up 
there; or Gertrude Stein, who spent 
part of her youth in Oakland, the ad- 
joining borough. Asked for her opinion 
of Oakland, Miss Stein enigmatically 
stated: “There is no there there.”” On 
the strength of that remark I think she 
would still qualify as being moderately 
hip. 

But what about Kenneth Rexroth, 
the grizzled and acerbic poet-critic, and 
the rest of the elder group of avant- 
garde writers whose leader, Henry Mil- 
ler, now lives down the coast at Big 
Sur? Perhaps Rexroth’s experience is 
typical; at first the champion of the 
Beats, he now disowns them as in- 
artistic loafers, and is disowned by 
them in return. “We had our renais- 
sance twenty years ago,” he declares; 
and who can say he is wrong in a town 
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® Quiet moments are by no means rare in the world of the San Francisco offbeats. 
Here, for example, we find Gavin Arthur, whose grandfather was President of the 
United States, in contemplative mood among his astrological charts and paraphernalia. 
He is a professional caster of horoscopes. Mr. and Mrs. Roger Summers (right), who 
take their Zen seriously, are seen relaxing in the Japanese-style shrine which they put 
together themselves. The objects on the table (the one in the middle is a bird’s nest) are 
memorials to their musical gods, Charlie (“Bird”) Parker and Ludwig van Beethoven. 
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that is in a perpetual state of renais- 
sance? At the heart of the Beat quarter 
there lives a trim, sixty-year-old Chi- 
nese painter named Wing, who has had 
five wives and is looking for a sixth. 
Here, where abstract expressionism 
reigns, Wing paints portraits of a real- 
ism so microscopic that they make 
Time magazine covers look like Ror- 
schach tests; yet before you read this 
he may have been elected the leader 
of a new cult. The town is full of 
swinging pendulums, as well as swing- 
ing people; sooner or later everybody 
gets into the pantheon. 

The present Square Belt of resident 
literary successes includes Erskine Cald- 
well, C. S. Forester and the venerable 
Kathleen Norris. On its fringe we have 
the novelist Mark Harris, author of 
Wake Up, Stupid !, who does part-time 
teaching in the arts department of San 
Francisco State College. Experimental 
in style yet conservative in moral atti- 
tude, Harris might himself be a char- 
acter in a Peter de Vries novel: writer 
and family man, dapper and crew-cut, 
wearer of Mexican smocks, owner of a 
basset hound, and so pious a believer 
in private patronage of the arts that 
his front door is adorned with a smiling 
picture of Henry Ford. Another non- 
Beat author is Barnaby Conrad, whose 
chosen themes are bullfighting in gen- 
eral and Manolete in particular. Since 
the great Cordoban matador was fa- 
tally gored in 1947, Conrad has be- 
wailed his death in a popular novel, a 
documentary treatise, a TV programme 
and several magazine articles; this ener- 
getic obituarist even owns a dinghy 
named /slero, after the bull on whose 
horn Manolete was impaled. In addi- 
tion to being a littérateur, Conrad is 
active as flaneur and restaurateur; he 
runs two thriving boites, El Bordell 
and El Matador, decorated to suggest, 
respectively, the Barbary Coast and 
the Costa Brava. He also paints, pro- 
duces movies, and calls his pet parrot 
Truman Capote, whether because of 
its plumage or its accent I cannot say. 

Conrad is not the only unusual 
saloonkeeper in the city; another is 
Victor Bergeron, the founder of Trader 
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Vic’s and conceivably a reincarnation 
of Long John Silver, with whom he 
shares a maritime background, a nar- 
rative flair and a wooden leg. Then 
there is Enrico Banducci, in whose 
celebrated cellar, the hungry i, Mort 
Sahl held his first professional seminar 
some eight years ago, at a salary of 
seventy-five dollars a week. Sahl’s comic 
persona, drawn from his student days, 
was that of a literate, disturbed eager 
beaver, genuinely anxious to help and 
be helped; Banducci embraced it, as 
he has embraced many other off-beat 
talents. His electrician, Alvah Bessie, 
was a well-known screen writer until 
1950, when he refused to co-operate 
with the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and went to jail for his re- 
calcitrance, along with the other nine 
members of the Hollywood Ten. 

In this most open of cities, artists 
and thinkers can experiment in relative 
peace. West Coast jazz built its fortress 
in San Francisco, with Dave Brubeck 
on piano and Paul Desmond on alto; 
and so did West Coast philosophy, 
featuring Alan Watts on Zen and the 
astonishing listener-financed radio sta- 
tion KPFA on almost every subject 
from logical positivism to homosexual- 
ity. On celluloid, one finds innovators 
like Jordan Belson, who makes ab- 
stract shorts and believes that the ob- 
ject of art, as of science, is to translate 
the lopsided chaos of nature into har- 
monious symmetry. His films empha- 
size circles, sometimes inducing a trance- 
like state in the spectator, who feels as 
if he were being bombarded with or- 
anges, pool balls and exploding crys- 
tals. 

In 1957 Belson teamed up with Henry 
Jacobs, a composer of electronic music 
who lived (and lives) across the bay 
in Mill Valley: together they evolved, 
and performed at the Planetarium in 
Golden Gate Park, a hallucinating 
program of sights and sounds called 
Vortex, which consisted of dissolving 
patterns projected onto the dome and 
accompanied by pings, booms and 
shrieks from dozens of concealed am- 
plifiers. Vortex was a huge success, and 
its inventors subsequently took it to 
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® Diversion in the beatnik scene frequently takes the form of conversation. Outlandish 
hats are optional, and even beards are not absolutely de rigueur. The amiable chat tak- 
ing place here in the Coffee Gallery might concern almost anything—from parapsy- 
chology, through the poetry of Ginsberg, to the good old days (“‘ Anyone here remember 
Kerouac ?”). The chess interlude (opposite) occurred during a break in the revelry at the 
Blackhawk, a night spot where jazz performers as eminent as Charlie Mingus and the 
Modern Jazz Quartet are often to be found in action. For the Beats, jazz is almost 


food and drink. The player making a move is Earl Bostic, virtuoso of the loud-tone alto. 












The first time I visited San Francisco, 
as a youth, the friend who met my plane 
whisked me to the lower bar of the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel—far more chic a spot, he 
assured me, than the tourist-crowded 
Top-of-the-Mark which I had really 
wanted to see. When we had placed our 
orders, he looked around the room and 
suddenly seized my arm. “You're get- 
ting a treat tonight,” he whispered. 
“Over there, at that little table in the 
corner, is all of San Francisco society.” 

I have since come to know San Fran- 
cisco, and I have learned that my friend 
was exaggerating. In all cities, society is 
composed of circles within circles, sets 
within sets: San Francisco differs in that 
its circles and sets are very small. Realiz- 
ing this, it is easy to see how a visitor— 
particularly a New Yorker—could miss 
the point. Disgruntled Easterners, un- 
able to crack San Francisco’s crusty 
social shell, have described the situation 
in a number of ways. “It’s just -like 
Detroit—only smaller.” . . . “They all see 
one another over and over; they figure 
they have as many friends as they need, 
and want nothing to do with outsiders.” 
A popular adjective for San Francisco 
society is “provincial.” A city about one 
tenth the size of New York, San Fran- 
cisco is often called by comparison dull, 
inverted, self-satisfied and stuffy, and 
labeled ‘“‘Bostonish”—that cruelest of 
New York disparagements. One unwill- 
ingly transplanted Easterner says, ““They 
talk so much about how they do things in 
San Francisco. Well, I’ve been to Mo- 
desto and they do things nicely there too. 
San Francisco is nothing but Modesto- 
on-the-rocks.”’ 

Such appraisals are more than unfair: 
they are inaccurate. To talk this way is 
to fail to understand what San Francisco 
society feels its special purpose to be. 
Every San Franciscan knows he has a 


God- and Nature-given duty to perform. 
His city, he feels, is a cultural and social 
outpost in the West. San Francisco 
society is American society’s West Coast 
delegation, established there to show the 
West How To Do It in the manner 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charleston or New Orleans. 


But San Francisco 
society is more than an abject copycat of 
Eastern society; for its true oracles it 
looks even farther east, to the great so- 
cial capitals of Europe: Paris, London, 
Vienna, Madrid. It is significant that San 
Francisco is very interested in kings and 
queens. (“I met the most divine new 
prince today,” a San Francisco woman 
once bubbled to me.) San Francisco in- 
troduced Good Taste and the Grand 
Manner to the West—good taste in 
music, art and furniture, the grand man- 
ner in conversation, clothes, jewelry and 
food. “Never point,” one San Fran- 
cisco mother teaches her children, “‘ex- 
cept at French pastry. It’s rude.” These 
social graces may not have traveled in 
the prairie schooners, or on the backs of 
mules across the Isthmus, or in clipper 
ships around the Horn. Perhaps they 
traveled only in settlers’ memories. Per- 
haps the settlers read about them in pic- 
ture books. It doesn’t matter. What mat- 
ters is that, barely a hundred years ago, 
San Francisco tried to re-create society 
on a royal scale among the hilly, rutted 
streets of a wide-open, hell-raising town 
and, by God, it worked. To a San Fran- 
ciscan today, it is neither impressive nor 
surprising that no other city west of 
Chicago has a special, very slender edi- 
tion of the Social Register published for 
it; it is merely just. After all, what is 
there west of Chicago besides San Fran- 
cisco? “Sometimes I feel,” I have heard 


San Francisco: The Grand Manner 


by Stephen Birmingham 


a San Francisco woman say thought- 
fully, “that we are here as missionaries of 
a way of life.” 


“But how can there be a society out 
there?” perplexed Bostonians are likely 
to ask. “After all, nobody’s been there 
for longer than three generations—and 
who were they originally? Gold pros- 
pectors and prostitutes, the worst sort of 
ragtag-and-bobtail people.” It is true 
that on the “family” front San Francisco 
cannot compete with the East, but rather 
than hang their heads about it, members 
of San Franciscan society turn this minor 
shortcoming into an asset. Perhaps, they 
suggest slyly, Eastern society has turned 
into a continuous and stately celebration 
of genealogy because it can no longer 
afford to do anything else. San Francisco 
families may be comparatively “new,” 
but so is their money; the great fortunes 
have not been depleted by too many 
generations of spending and tax paying. 

San Francisco society is also accused 
of being seventy years behind the East, 
and in fact it does seem to have achieved 
that state of luxuriant flowering which 
Eastern society enjoyed back in the 
1890’s and early 1900's. “‘The fascinating 
thing about society here,” says Thomas 
Carr Howe, Director of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, “‘is that 
the leaders of the city today are the 
grandchildren of the people who made 
the place.” It has been a long time since 
any Easterner could make such a state- 
ment. 

Though the pick and shovel did indeed 
come first, and though several mining 
fortunes were quickly made, most of 
them were as quickly spent. The most 
substantial money in the city today rep- 
resents fortunes made in places where 
miners spent theirs. San Francisco’s fa- 
mous Big Four, Continued on Page 170 
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San Francisco: Little 


Chinatown in San Francisco? We 
know what it is, or think we know. 

But do we? Not I. I’m an outsider. A 
lo fan. There are thousands of things 
about Chinatown I don’t know, though 
I’ve made many friends there over the 
years. There are hundreds of things even 
the best-informed elder doesn’t know. 
But I can say things he might consider it 
indiscreet to mention. 

Sinister things? Not a bit, most of 
them, unless you mean the still-too-high 
incidence of bad housing and tubercu- 
losis. I live on the far edge of Chinatown 
and walk through it every day, at all 
hours of the day or night. Things do 
happen, but by and large there isn’t a 
more harmless and humane city neigh- 
borhood in the country. (Except for cats. 
Make up your own reason, but cats just 
vanish in Chinatown.) 

It does seem to be true that China- 
town’s secretiveness—an old and once 
necessary community habit—is merely a 
habit now. There are reasons for it, even 
so. One is the familiar estimate—it can 
only be called a folk statistic—that a 
good half of the people in Chinatown 
entered the country illegally. No one 
knows, but as a statistic it’s a wild im- 
probability. Another reason is that there 
are two codes of law in Chinatown: com- 
munity rule and the larger American 
law. A third concerns those whispers 
you’re forever hearing about the tongs, 
and to some extent about the associa- 
tions. Whispers about kickbacks, ex- 
tortion, even peonage. And tea money— 
cha chin—the money used to grease the 
squeaks in human relations, official or 
otherwise. 

The tongs are fading out, but the old 
secretiveness remains. It may be the im- 
memorial caution of an old and wise 
people—after all, the Chinese have had a 
few thousand years’ experience with the 


Sarcet scene in America. Corinne Tsiu 
fishes out a dime in a pagoda phone booth on Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
She and the lanterns and the silhouette against the sky spell Chinatown; 
and Chinatown, in a land of spreading conformity, still spells exotic fantasy. 
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by Vincent McHugh 


tax collector—or it may be a basic char- 
acter trait, something a mother teaches 
her children. It seems to be, for every 
Chinese, one means of keeping his per- 
sonality whole in the austere maze of 
traditional Chinese family life. 

There is, of course, a Chinatown 
that anyone can see, and what an 
enchanting little country it is. It feels 
good. It feels warm and easy and 
human. You remember those lines 
from the Confucian Analects, as Ezra 
Pound translates them: “He said: ‘a 
neighborhood’s humanity is its beauty. 
If a man doesn’t settle among real peo- 
ple, how can he know?’”’ And you know, 
if you are wise, that this Chinatown 
you see is no mere bait to lure the trav- 
eler. The Chinese, like the Romans, love 
the color and stir and variety of the 
streets. They have always loved trade. 
They’ve always been shopkeepers, and 
they have few rivals at it. 


@ At 10:30 one morning I walked down 
through a Grant Avenue just beginning to 
stir and watched live ducks being unloaded 
outside a market. The trucker hung three 
of them by the right wing and handed 
them down to the market man. He took 
three in each hand. Their slow, melancholy 
quark-quark-quark filled the street. 

My friend C. H., an American Chinese 


from Hawaii, was waiting for me at T. O. 


Li’s No. 1 shop—the one where he sells 
everything from tack hammers to toy 
ICBM’s. T. O. himself—Id talked to him 
on the phone but never met him before— 
is a phenomenon of movement in space. I 
see him fairly often now, and always in 
motion—on the street, calling from a 
stairway, at the Chinese drama, driving 
his black Jaguar or the firm’s pickup 
truck. If he pauses at all, you have the 
sense of someone magically arrested be- 
tween flight and flight. 


China 


In a moment the three of us were chat- 
tering away. T. O. shifted from foot to 
foot, signed a check for one of his clerks, 
made an appointment on the phone. He is a 
smallish, bony man, light-skinned and un- 
believably quick in speech and movement. 
His mind is extremely sharp and retentive. 
He’s always laughing. For T. O., the 
world is full of gleeful curiosities, and 
why be solemn about it? 

Behind all this—as I might have known, 
even if C. H. hadn’t told me—was a man 
of well-hidden kindnesses, of genuine good 
will. He is endowed with a tact so deft and 
worldly you might be forgiven for missing 
it entirely. T. O. mentioned once that his 
father had been a laundryman. He left me 
to infer that his childhood hadn’t been soft. 

Now he has two prosperous stores on 
Grant Avenue. Among other things, he has 
filled a sizable decorating contract for 
Chinatown’s Ping Yuen project, the big 
public-housing development along Pacific 
Avenue. He writes a gossip column (and 
what tact that calls for) in a bilingual 
Chinese newspaper. He’s one of China- 
town’s best promoters, a lively and re- 
sourceful organizer for occasions like the 
Queen of Chinatown contest or the New 
Year celebration. 


The Chinatown the visitor sees is 
mostly Grant Avenue. It has been pho- 
tographed almost to death and worked 
into movies, songs, stories, television 
shows—most recently in the amiable 
C. Y. Lee’s The Flower Drum Song. But 
there it stands, and we may well take a 
good look at it. 

Let’s walk through it at dusk—the 
best hour. Chinatown begins, flatly 
enough, with two ordinary luncheonettes 
at Grant and Bush. Then up the hill we 
go, along the multiple entrances of the 
City of Hankow Tassel Company, where 
%¢ 
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I n the main conference room of the Six 
Companies, Chinese stained glass more than a hundred years old glows be- 
hind Albert Lim, owner of a wholesale produce firm in San Francisco. Sun 
Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek and others watch as he catalogues some of the 
numerous benevolent associations and societies to which, typically, he belongs. 
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you may look at medium-priced Japa- 
nese goods, or wicker ingeniously con- 
torted into donkeys, elephants and lob- 
sters, or more distinguished Japanese 
and Chinese furnishings. The City of 
China, above, shows some of the better 
dress goods. This block, in fact, seems to 
specialize in Oriental clothing. 

The Chinese Sky Room, a night club at 
the corner of Pine, seems to go on for- 
ever. Here you may walk a few steps 
down Pine to St. Mary’s Park—or what’s 
left of it since the authorities decided 
that a park is just as good if you put a 
garage under it. (It isn’t. The touch of 
origifial earth is gone.) But Beniamino 
Bufano’s great stainless-steel Sun Yat-sen 
remains—a figure of enormous Con- 
fucian repose, like a benediction in the 
dusk. The statesman was a Chungshan 
man from Kwangtung Province, one of 
Chinatown’s own. 

Beyond it, along the screen of poplars, 
grown aerial now, you see the lighted 
clock face in the red-brick English 
Gothic tower of Old St. Mary’s Church. 
If you’re old enough, you may remember 
the shell of St. Mary’s as just about the 
only thing left standing in Chinatown 
after the 1906 fire. Its clock, bonging 
out the hour, provides one of the familiar 
neighborhood sounds. 


@ There was a smell of peanut oil in the 
cold air as we came down the hill, my girl 
and I, so many years ago. We had had 
dinner at an upstairs restaurant where 
won ton and shrimp, waiters and diners, 
swam in a pale-blue darkness. Grant Av- 
enue was nothing but a length of magic 
tented down for our entertainment. We 
bought rich moon cakes in the Eastern 
Bakery. It was the time of the Moon 
Festival. 

Late that night we happened on a thin 
Chinese man picking over the cartons of 
refuse in front of a restaurant. He looked 
round at us with a patient brooding glance. 
I thought of giving him money, and the 


girl nodded. But before I could get my 
wallet out he came up with a shrimp shell 
and smiled at us. We all smiled. 

“What do you want that for?” I said. 

“Color,” he said, tapping the shell. 
**Real color shrimp. Make picture for my 
little boy. My—grandfather, you know ? 
Catch shrimp. China Camp. Long time. 
Long time ago.” 

““But—your little boy,” the girl said. 
**He’s seen shrimp, hasn't he ?” 

“Oh yes,” the man said. “But picture 
more better. Then he make picture him- 
self.” 

He gave me my first lesson in the dif- 


ference between appearance and reality 


in Chinatown. 


On Grant Avenue, in the block be- 
tween Pine and California, the curio 
shops begin. In among these, Ming Toy 
shows a hanging cloud of paper lanterns; 
and across the street, Mane On has some 
old pieces worth looking at. In the House 
of Sung, besides some excellent objets 
d’art, you'll find books on the Orient in 
English. The Philip Klein shop, which 
concentrates on jade, is a Chinatown 
stand-by. Here as elsewhere, when the 
Lion Dancers gambol for contributions 
to the Chinese Hospital, a bunch of 
lettuce leaves with a sealed envelope 
among them dangles outside. The Lion 
leaps and takes them in his great scarlet 
maw. 

The old-time American Agency for 
Wong-Hsin-Kee, across from St. Mary’s, 
seems to go in for the thickest and 
creamiest of heavy brocades. Just below 
it on California, there’s a rather elegant 
little all-glass anomaly devoted to adver- 
tising—one of the business buildings that 
go right on climbing the hill from 
Montgomery Street. 

In the next block on Grant, between 
California and Sacramento, are two sub- 
stantial restaurants for tourists, Cathay 
House and the Far East Café, plus a 
startling new apparition—the glaring, 

Continued on Page 210 
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an Francisco: 


@ In the beginning San Francisco rose from the 
sea not like the sparkling Venus it is today, but 
more like some underwater satyr or naked leering 
demon from the grottoes of Poseidon. It spawned 
its own kind and its progeny flourished and fat- 
tened, fed on pure gold. For a long time San 
Francisco was the water front and the water front 
was Frisco. (We’re not supposed to call it Frisco, 
but to seamen like myself Frisco is what it is. Walk 
along the docks and listen, or note what destina- 
tion marks are chalked on the crates and con- 
tainers stacked along the piers. It’s Frisco every 
time.) Those greedy denizens of the early days, still 
salty and a little damp, moved their shanty town 
out into the Bay rather than take the trouble to 
climb the hills. Now, of course, the hills are pyra- 
mids of steel and stone and glass, an arrogant, 
scintillating city. 

The Beauty, however, is still kept by the Beast, 
for the city cannot eat or move or breathe without 
its harbor. But the Beast has civilized itself, and be- 
come, if not a prince, at least a tidy businessman 
with a clean shirt and a manicure. What was once 
a rickety, unsavory labyrinth of wharves and 
sheds, gin mills, warehouses, brothels, banking 
offices, clothing stores, boardinghouses, gold ex- 
changes, abandoned ships, eateries, hostelries, 
blacksmith-and-harness shops, stables, shipping 
offices, gambling dens, opium dens and Chinese 
laundries—all built over the water or settled on 
plankings or sunk in mephitic ooze (there was no 
plumbing but the Bay)—all this is now the finan- 
cial district, the produce market, and a broad 
commercial boulevard, elegantly called the Em- 
barcadero. It is edged by a seawall over which 
rises a white wall of arched gateways that open 
onto piers, whose portals lead to places I have either 
been or want to go—Hawaii and Tahiti and Japan, 
Bangkok and Singapore, Arabia and Zanzibar. 

The Embarcadero begins at Fisherman’s Wharf 
on the north and makes a line between the city’s 
palm and its finger docks all the way to China 
Basin, a distance of nearly three miles. But the 
water front covers more than that. The heaviest 
traffic is south of China Basin, at Mission Rock, 
where the American President Lines Terminal is 
located, and at the cotton, grain, banana and 
copra terminals at Islais Creek. 

One bitter-cold morning recently, I roused my- 
self and went down to Pier 45, next to Fisherman’s 
Wharf. The fog lay like slumber on the Bay and 
the foghorns snored from Alcatraz and Angel 


Island. Besides the foghorns, I heard the bells of 
buoys in the invisible Bay, the anchor bells—fog 
signals—of ships riding on their hooks in quaran- 
tine, waiting for the fog to lift or to retreat back 
through the Golden Gate, back to the sea. I heard 
the soft licking of slack water against the pier and 
the pier’s creak, and the subterranean whine of a 
vessel’s generator sending current from the cavern 
of its engine room to the gray-yellow wads of lights 
on the deck. 

It was 6 A.M. but already men were up and drink- 
ing coffee—longshoremen, pier watchmen, gang- 
way watchmen, night mates on moored vessels. 
I saw a ship’s messman, coffee cup in hand, come 
out of the house, sniff the fog and then warm his 
hands on his steaming cup. 

All up and down the Embarcadero, coffee was 
being brewed and poured and swallowed—a 
wakener, a warm weapon against the piercing 
damp—not only in ships’ pantries but in Red’s 
Java House, Tony’s Bayview, Larry’s, Beulah’s, 
Josephine’s Kitchen. 

I stood at Pier 45, my hands in my pockets, my 
collar turned up, looking at the two ships tied up 
there. One was an old freighter whose foredeck 
was stacked with boards like a lumber yard. She 
was called the Ventura and I knew she plied the 
coast for Matson. The other was a member of the 
Kawasaki, a huge fleet of Japanese freighters with 
names like Kunikawa Maru and Kokoku Maru. 
They bring tons of Japanese merchandise across 
the vast arch of the Pacific to be transshipped at 
Frisco to front rooms in Des Moines and patios 
in Amarillo. 

The Japanese trade is one of the oldest and 
steadiest of this port, which has always looked 
with avid eyes to the riches of the East. In the last 
century, John D. Spreckels and Captain Matson 
made vast fortunes in Sandwich Islands sugar. 
The joke goes now that Matson owns one half of 
Hawaii and Dole Pineapple the other, but of 
course that’s just a joke. Not so many years ago 
Captain Dollar, whose Dollar Line ships circled 
the world, added to his substantial wealth by load- 
ing his steamers in Japan with oak railroad ties 
for the Southern Pacific; then he filled them up with 
fir ties from the Northwest for the railroads of 
China. And for a long time there was a brisk one- 
way “passenger” trade in the polished bones of 
Chinese immigrants returning to rest in the land 
of their ancestors. The Royal Mail uses Pier 45, 
too, bringing passengers and freight from the 


by Calvin Kentfield 


greasy brown fog of London to the pearly white 
fog of Frisco Bay. 


Walking is a great way to see the water front if 
you're a sturdy fellow. I walk pretty fast when it’s 
cold and I stepped right along that morning past 
the red-and-white Harbor Queen, a pleasure ferry 
shaped like a top-heavy porpoise. When the fog 
lifts and the tourists gather, it will commence to 
circle the Bay, its loud-speaker blasting out points 
of interest as it moves along. 

At Pier 43 lay the old square-rigged Balclutha, 
now a museum, breathing at her permanent moor- 
ings. She is a reminder, well kept and groomed on 
state funds, of the once fabulous grain trade 
around the Horn to England and the East Coast 
of America, a trade which, in the 1870’s and 1880's, 
changed the face of the city and brought in more 
money than gold brought from the hills. For fifty 
cents you can board the Balclutha and visit the 
seamen’s cramped fo’c’sle, with the bunks stacked 
around the anchor chains, and the captain’s sa- 
loon with its red plush seats and wood-paneled 
bulkheads. No one was there as I passed by except 
the watchman, who was alive but very sleepy and 
who never, never went to sea. 

Almost without my noticing, the fog had softly 
slipped away, remaining only in shreds here and 
there between the wharves and at the pierheads. 
Its dissipation allowed me to see, as I walked 
south along the Embarcadero, the gigantic lamp- 
shadelike roof of the new Longshore Hall, head- 
quarters for Local 10 of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. The hall 
is a prodigious monument to light and air and 
popular culture. Jazz concerts are given in the 
hall and lectures too. From it the tough, rugged 
men pick up their jobs and go out, day and night, 
to work the manifold cargoes on the docks, in 
fog, under lights, in hot sun. 

There is no port in America as swift and efficient 
in cargo stowage as Frisco, and none as com- 
mendable in labor relations, particularly as re- 
gards the longshoremen. “Our union,” says Eric 
Hoffer, the longshoreman-writer, author of The 
True Believer and The Passionate State of Mind, *‘is 
a millennium. We have good wages and nobody 
tells us what to do. We are human beings. We have 
retirement and the work gets easier, we’re beginning 
to have automation. What more could I want?” 

Hoffer is typical of Frisco itself. He is a huge, 
bull-shouldered man of Alsatian stock with white 











The Water Front 


hair and a mastiff face. At fifty-eight, he already 
looks like a sage. Away from the water front he 
wears an Olive sailcloth jacket and a tweed cap 
like a country squire and often carries an umbrella. 
In his spare, monastic room he smokes a pipe and 
writes down his thoughts on man’s fate and con- 
dition in a composition book with ruled pages 
such as school children use. 

Nevertheless, he does not look upon himself as 
a writer. “If I called myself a writer then I would 
have to write. I would be very unhappy. I’m a 
workingman, that’s all, a workingman.” 


How quickly the temperature changes in this 
city. I was cold one minute, and the next I un- 
buttoned my jacket and turned down the collar. 
It was getting on toward seven o’clock and the 
sun had come out pale and clear, casting an 
aqueous sheen on the gray asphalt sidewalk and 
evoking deep tarry blues from the creosoted 
pilings. I passed a dazzling white freighter, a 
Norwegian, with a golden figurehead of the god 
Thor. Lord, those Scandinavians are clean. The 
crew wear white pants while doing the dirtiest 
jobs, or so I’m told; I’ve never shipped on one. 


he gulls in the sun were as white as 

Norwegians, and their hungry cries, 

as they passed over the water, were 

as shrill as the whistle of the State 

Belt Line locomotive that passed by 
shunting freight, refrigerator cars and flatcars (all 
empty and marked with the emblems of the 
Milwaukee Road, the Soo Line, the Frisco Line, 
the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Rock Island 
and the Great Northern) onto a siding at the foot 
of Telegraph Hill. The railroad runs the full length 
of the water front and onto some of the docks as 
well. What cargoes it does not take and deliver, 
trucks do, and they were beginning to crowd the 
Embarcadero at that hour with loads of hides, 
crated machines, cement and steel pipe. I hate 
trucks on the highway but I love them on docks, 
even those diesels whose exhaust pipes stick up 
above the cabs like chimneys. And even though 
the monsters rattle your brains and corrupt the 
air, I still like them when they minister to ships. 
The co-ordination of trucks, trains and ships is a 
wonder in this port. Cargoes hardly touch the 
ground and demurrage is slight, so swiftly does 
the trailer or flatcar take away what the freighter 
has brought in. 


I walked along, much more comfortable with 
my jacket open, and quickly, because I saw the 
Lurline, all white except for the two buff stacks 
capped with blue and signed with big blue Matson 
M’s, tied up ahead at Pier 35. She showed scarcely 
a sign of life when I reached her, and the gates to 
the pier were closed, but the sailing bulletin board 
told me she was leaving that afternoon at four. I 
could visualize the scene because I had seen it 
often before. Pennants and champagne. Taxis 
and limousines and private cars swarming at the 
streamered gates like gulls around a homing 
trawler. A typical sailing to Hawaii, the Isles of 
Romance, with office girls and diplomats, bach- 
elors (waiters have been replaced by waitresses 
on the Lurline, and there have been remarks about 
that, but never mind; everybody has a good time 
and that’s what they go for), ranchers, school- 
teachers and filing clerks and honeymooners who 
have saved for a great time on the high seas and 
a plunge and a suntan at Waikiki. 


Color overwhelmed me that morning. Once the 
gray fog had left me in sunlight, the early colors 
of the day stopped me every few minutes: the 
pale-blue early-morning sky and water, the sea- 
gray and violet wood of the wharves, the dark- 
brown pelicans and snowy gulls, the red-and- 
black of a Standard Oil tanker far out in the 
stream, the pale-green hull of a Japanese tramp. I 
even saw what I had never seen before, a Scandi- 
navian conceit, a motor ship, engine astern, with 
grass-green decks and a green fir tree as the 
emblem of its house. 

Out in the Bay, flashing brilliantly, almost 
shockingly in the crystalline light, a Santa Fe tow- 
boat, made fast and close to the hip of a barge, 
was carrying railroad cars from distant Tiburon. 
The hot Indian reds and sand colors of the tug 
brought to mind a desert as remote from the cool 
waters of the sea as a sailor is remote from a 
brakeman. At Pier 25, a gathering of Red Stacks, 
crimson and black against the salt and sun- 
bleached wood of the dock, stopped me again. 
The Red Stacks is the familiar name for the Ship- 
owners and Merchant’s Towboat Company, Ltd., 
a virtual monopoly from San Pedro to Seattle. 
The boats belong to Tom Crowley, an ancient 
millionaire, who still presides over his lucrative 
enterprise from a brass and pitch-pine office at 
Pier 14. In the last century a war took place off 
San Francisco heads when a tugboat company 


called the Black Stacks tried to break the Red 
Stacks monopoly. A truce was finally called, how- 
ever, and like so many competitions in the early 
days of Frisco port, the war ended in a merger. 
Spreckels, owner of the Black Stacks, took stock 
for his tugs, all of whose stacks were painted red. 

By the time I reached Pier 7, I was walking in 
a full hot morning. I took off my jacket and slung 
it over my shoulder and rolled my shirt sleeves 
to the elbows, and I paused for a breather on the 
bulkhead beside the bar pilots’ building. Sitting on 
the round, aromatic stool of a piling I was almost 
in the shadow of the chopped-off end of the new 
Embarcadero freeway, a diabolical reinforced- 
concrete obeisance to the autogod that nobody 
wanted and nobody uses. On the water side, how- 
ever, in reassuring contrast, not a dozen yards 
from the tips of my fingers, the pilot schooner 
California was moored. When she is on station, 
eleven miles outside the Golden Gate near the 
San Francisco lightship, she can be seen in clear 
weather from the coastal hills, swinging and rolling 
under sail. The pilots, who are dispatched from 
the small, talk-filled rooms upstairs on Pier 7, 
have been bringing ships across the San Francisco 
bar for a full century and more. They are a close 
association of twenty-five master mariners in 
which only death or retirement creates a vacancy. 

Downstairs, Pier 7 has a bar, one of the few 
remaining on the Embarcadero. On Friday and 
Saturday nights it strives for an old-time Frisco 
spirit with a loud group playing Dixieland, led by 
Sal Cavallaro, a young man with a bright and 
original horn. But the nighttime water front, on 
clear nights or when muffled in fog, is dismally 
dark, quiet and safe, compared to the old days when 
the Barbary Coast, commencing in the neighbor- 
hood of Pier 7, was a water-front district as evil and 
depraved as any Macao, Port Said or Singapore. 

It was there that Shanghai meant something 
more than a pesthole on the China coast; it became 
an American verb and a practice that reached its 
peak during the grain trade around the Horn. 
The New England “hell ships” with notoriously 
brutal masters and mates were frequently crewed 
in the dead of night with men drugged or dead 
drunk, in rags or wrapped naked in blankets and 
dumped onto the decks like mummies, at so 
much a head. With murders sometimes averaging 
four a day, many corpses were shipped to sea as 
drunken sailors; and when flesh, dead or alive, 
was hard to come Continued on Page 197 
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Beating is to Belvedere as gambling 
is to Vegas. You can’t escape it, and as this lazy prospect of the Lagoon 
suggests, few people would wish to try. The glimpse of Dr. William J. Fer- 
guson, Jr.’s, waterside home reflects the general mood of carefree comfort. 


San Francisco: The Satellites 


by M. J. Arlen 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


It is a matter of public knowledge that practicall) y everyone in the country above 
the age of eight feels conscience-bound to chuck his job and move to San Fran- 
cisco ; but not everyone, it seems, including the people already out there, wants 
to live just in the city. Some people dislike the San Francisco traffic, or the San 
Francisco fog ; many people simply want to get out into the California country- 
side, where Western Culture, in a last, brave, lunatic flourish of power mowers, 
swimming pools and barbecue pits, seems well on its way to abolishing the 
concept of human suffering. 1 would like, therefore, to show you four exam- 
ples of life in towns and semi-towns outside the borders : one north of the city, 
two south, and one east. I chose them, not because they are necessarily bigger, 
braver or better than any of the score of other communities that rim San 
Francisco, but because each one seemed to have a distinctive character of its 
own. I would have chosen a town to the west of the city too; but to the west 
is still the Pacific Ocean, in much the same condition as the early settlers 
Jound it: undeveloped, unzoned (for the time being at least), and uninhabited. 


Belvedere 


Belvedere is small, sunny, subur- 
ban, and very nearly surrounded by water, but there is nothing 
quite like it east of the Sierra Nevada and there is nothing I’ve 
ever seen to match it in the West. Other suburbs are possibly 
prettier, and certainly there are other suburbs that are richer and 
have more imposing houses and better schools and a more active 
fluoridation committee. But Belvedere, as suburbia, is an origi- 
nal. It is one of the most completely Californian places I’ve yet 
seen; and I don’t mean that in the shopworn sense of rhinestone 
sunglasses, peroxided starlets, and paunchy Middle-European 
producers calling each other “Baby.” It’s the kind of place where 
the California Way of Life, that amazing compound of informal 
clothes, informal manners, a quasi-outdoors existence and 
an almost obsessive preoccupation with The Family, seems to 
have come into its very own, perhaps into more than its very 
own. In short, it is one of the few, the very few towns in the 
West where the commuter’s dream of California as a lotus land 
of balm, bliss and great ease—as a place where he can really 
live a little for $18,000 a year—seems to have achieved some 


sort of reality. Continued on Page 116 
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E;egance goes without saying in Hills- 
borough, suburb of lush estates, and this tradition is gracefully upheld by Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian de Guigne III and their elder son Christian de Guigne 
IV, pictured here by the ancestral pool at twilight. The arched pavilion, 
more recent than the house, was built for intimate lunches and dinners. 


San Francisco: The Satellites 


Hillsborough 


Hitsborough is a lovely, grand, 
sedate, sleek suburb some sixteen miles south of San Francisco 
which is so U that only the most recent arrivals—untutored 
wives of company vice presidents—would ever dream of refer- 
ring to it publicly by name. If you lived in Hillsborough, and 
were about to drive home from San Francisco, you would never 
say that you were returning “to Hillsborough.” You would say 
that you were going “‘to Burlingame.” Burlingame is the village 
next to Hillsborough, and, as it happens, it had the only post 
office in the area until a few years ago. Hillsborough now has its 
own post office (put in, I am told, at the request of those who 
felt that they had paid a lot of money for a good address and 
wanted at least to be able to use it on their letterheads), but the 
feeling is, I believe, that living in Hillsborough is such a nice 
thing to be doing that you had best refer to it only by indirection. 

However, this unfortunately is only a semi-U article, and so 
from now on Hillsborough will be referred to as “Hillsborough,” 
and Burlingame will be referred to, if at all, as “Burlingame.” 
(The exception, of course, will be in the case of the Burlingame 
Country Club, which is naturally in Hillsborough, but which 
we will call by its proper name.) 

Hillsborough, to begin with, is a very rich place. On a dollar- 
per-square-foot basis, which admittedly is a pretty silly basis to 
be on, it is probably the richest township on the West Coast, 
(although I wouldn’t want to debate the subject with the mayor 
of Beverly Hills). It was started in the late 19th Century, much, 
I suppose, as was Tuxedo Park in the East, as a cheerily exclusive 
little enclave where the great financiers Continued on Page 139 











Flees prevail in Woodside, a trail- 
crossed community largely peopled by hippophiles of more or less serious 
intent, gentlemen farmers, and those who want to Get Away From It All 
yet remain within an hour of the city. The horse ring in which the mustang 
colt is cheerily avoiding capture belongs to Earl Randolph, a jeweler. 


San Francisco: The Satellites 


Woodside 


I is neither true nor fair to say 
that everybody in Woodside likes horses. There are people in 
Woodside who are indifferent to horses. There are people in 
Woodside, whose names I wouldn’t dream of mentioning, who 
do not like horses at all. Most of the people in Woodside, how- 
ever, bear a considerable affection for horses. They own them in 
large numbers, breed them, hunt with them, play polo with them, 
ride them along trails, and over jumps, and around rings, and 
down to the village for groceries, walk with them, talk to them, 
and very likely get some interesting observations in return. 

Woodside is about thirty miles directly south of San Fran- 
cisco along the spine of yellow rolling hills that run up the 
peninsula, midway between the Pacific Ocean and San Francisco 
Bay. It is an old community and a handsome one. Once upon 
a time, it was a lumbermen’s town. The lumbermen chopped 
the trees off the surrounding hills for the Union Pacific and 
hauled them down across the flatland to Redwood City, then 
the great logging port on San Francisco Bay and since trans- 
formed into one of those 20th Century disaster areas referred 
to locally as a great new California boom town. Later, Wood- 
side became a summer resort for rich San Franciscans, those 
who had the money to move to Hillsborough but who wanted 
something a little more rural. And, more recently, it has be- 
come an exurb: an extravagantly rustic place of far-stretching 
straw-colored fields, wild grasses, wildflowers, great groves 
of tall, slender eucalyptus, oak and elm; a community of 
gentlemen farmers, gentlemen ranchers, assorted exurbanites 
and horses. Continued on Page 122 
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5 ree are at home in Berkeley, ten 
miles from San Francisco by water. Here, on the principal campus of 
the University of California, the atmosphere is intellectual, liberal, 
enlightened. The silhouette of the house of Dr. Arthur Holstein, an 
orthopedic surgeon who also writes and paints, typically scorns conformity. 


San Francisco: The Satellites 


Berkeley 


Ir you will look across the bay 
from San Francisco in a northeasterly direction, you will see 
Berkeley. Berkeley is ten miles from San Francisco on the 
eastern shore of the bay. At this distance, Oakland (The All- 
American City) merges into Berkeley on the right, and Berkeley 
itself crowds over into Richmond and other densely populated 
townships on the left. By day, you see a shoreline jagged with 
houses, factories, buildings, brightly white in the sunlight, rising 
into the hills behind where the green of trees shows through. 
By night, the view is even more obscure, but pleasanter: you 
see an apparently endless band of lights running laterally across 
the horizon and vertically up into the dark shadow of the hills; 
a South American religious procession several million strong, 
all carrying candles, all lost. 

No matter what anyone tells you to the contrary, Berkeley 
is primarily a university town. The chamber of commerce on 
occasion will say that Berkeley is secondarily a university town 
and primarily a manufacturer of small electrical centrifuges, 
canned goods and wholesale pharmaceutical products, but no 
one really believes that except the chamber of commerce. The 
university, of course, is the University of California, which, 
years ago, chose Berkeley as the site for its first campus. Most 
universities, conservatively inclined, have only one campus and 
stick to it, but the University of California now has seven, flung 
up and down and across the state like Ruritanian grand duchies. 
In the course of time, Berkeley itself has grown to a town of 
roughly 110,000 persons, but the Berkeley campus has remained 
the headquarters, matrix and mother Continued on Page 115 
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ULTIMA GOSSAMER TINTS 


The astonish ony new color cosmetology 


JEWELS OY VAN CLEEF @ ARPELS. ©1961 REVLON. INC 


GOWN BY SARMI, FURS BY REVILLON FRERES 


Dedicated by Revlon to the exciting woman who spends a lifetime living up to her potential 


For the first time, you can be porcelain pale or spun hodiless textures of these gossamer powders, nutrient 


gold... or any exquisite anything . without the foundations and lipsticks. 
vaguest feel of make-up on your skin. The key to Do let a Revlon consultant help you to a gossamer 


this paradox? The limitless tints and the almost complexion. At only the most distinguished stores. 


THE ‘ULTIMA’ MAKE-UP COLLECTION BY REVLON 
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Continued from Page 112 

lode of the University, and Berkeley 
thereby has become in all probability 
the only full-size, reasonably intellec- 
tual community in California. 

Berkeley is not a pretty town but it 
is a pretty place to live. Shattuck Ave- 
nue is the main shopping street in 
Berkeley (town), and Telegraph Avenue 
is the main shopping street in Berkeley 
(gown). Telegraph Avenue is possibly 
the only avenue in California that has 
two bookshops where you can buy a 
1912 edition of The Princess Casamas- 
sima off the shelf. Telegraph Avenue 
also has four record shops, two rath- 
skellers with red-checked plastic table- 
cloths, six secondhand bookshops, one 
Viennese coffee shop, one espresso bar, 
one Mexican hash house, one Chinese 
restaurant, One Japanese restaurant, 
and five men’s clothing stores, one of 
which (Jack’s) will convert a double- 
breasted jacket into a single-breasted 
one for $7.50, a noninflationary price. 
Shattuck Avenue (town) is more oriented 
toward the domestic culture. There are 
no Mexican hash houses on Shattuck 
Avenue, for example. But there are two 
bookshops (one sells books, the other 
sells greeting cards), four chain stores, 
five banks (one of which, The Bank of 
California, charges nothing for prift- 
ing, supplying, cashing or servicing its 
checks, a revolutionary practice), two 
American restaurants, one indetermi- 
nate restaurant, a first-class public 
library and an ice-hockey rink. 

Most of the people in Berkeley live 
on the flat ground, which stretches 
from Shattuck Avenue toward the Bay, 
and which is referred to—with some 
defiance, by associate professors of 
English who live there; with delicacy 
by real-estate operatives—as “‘the flat.” 
People who can afford not to live on 
the flat live in the hills to the north 
and south of the University. The Berke- 
ley hills are 2000 feet high and are 
covered with, in order of quantity: (1) 
trees, (2) houses. The trees, which grow 
everywhere, are eucalyptus, oak, orange, 
lemon, acacia, pear, castor, apple, wil- 
low, rose and pine. The houses, which 
also grow everywhere, are redwood, 
stucco, clapboard, brick, contemporary 
and Caesar Romero Spanish. People in 
the hills, for the most part, enjoy a 
Mediterranean life, take walks, keep 
cats, do not mow their lawns too much 
and admire the view of San Francisco 
and the Bay, which is splendid. 

Berkeley is a good place for weather 
and for talking about the weather. 
Berkeley weather comes in ten recog- 
nizable varieties, including storms, light 
snow (in 1951), sleet, hail, fog, rain 
and four intensities of sunshine. In 
§ point of fact, Berkeley is sunny for nine 
months a year. The exceptions are 
February, July and August. In Febru- 
ary, there are storms, sleet, hail, light 
snow (in 1951) and rain. In July and 
August, there is fog. The fog is pro- 
duced by unspecified activities of the 
Japanese and Alaskan currents which 
Meet off the coast, and, in hot months, 
send huge waves of gray cotton wool 
tolling in across San Francisco onto 
Berkeley, lowering the temperature to 


an un-Mediterranean 60° or less, and re- 
creating in mid-August many of the atmos- 
pheric effects associated with the north of 
England in October. Berkeley summers 
are considered to be fairly peculiar even by 
Berkeley people. As summer approaches, 
Berkeley people unpack their overcoats, 
order a half-cord of firewood, or else go 
off to Kalamazoo, Mich.., to visit relatives. 

Berkeley is a thinking man’s com- 
munity, also a thinking woman’s. Berkeley 


“SPRING TI 


®MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


BUYING ONE GREAT 


people are fond of folk music, English 
magazines, baking their own bread, hi-fi, 
mosaic tables, Nobel prizes. As of the 
present writing, there are seven Nobel- 
prize winners with the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, which means roughly 
one Nobel-prize winner for each 2857 
students or one Nobel-prize winner for 
each 14,285 of population, either way a 
good ratio. Other things that Berkeley 
people are fond of: radio station KPFA, 
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American mink—world’s finest 


... make it EMBA® mink! 


You'll whirl for joy in your new EMBA® mink. So, we say, don’t 


delay. Go to your furrier now. This is the time, perhaps the most 


audaciously tempting season in many a year to buy Emba muta- 


tion mink. The new skins have never been finer...the prices have 
never been so favorable...the fashions were never more becom- 
ing. Be certain your mink is Emba brand...from America. It is 


the envy of the world and recognized for its over all superiority. JASMINE, LI 
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small foreign cars, informal discussion 
groups on the role the United States must 
play in Southeast Asia, natural woods, 
natural shoulders and Erich von Stroheim 
in The Grand Illusion. Some things Berkeley 
people are against are: large nuclear explo- 
sions, inorganically grown vegetables, the 
role the United States is currently playing 
in Southeast Asia, what Time did to Ste- 
venson in 1952, and the making of Spruce 
Street into a one-way street northbound. 
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Virginia Thoren Diamonds—Harry Winston 
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Berkeley is a good place to go to be 
arrested. Berkeley police are trained in 
courtesy, reverence, cleanliness, modesty, 
intelligent small talk and criminology, 
although not necessarily in that order. 
When Chicago recently needed someone 
to straighten out its police department, it 
chose a Berkeley man. Berkeley is also a 
good place to go to study Far Eastern 
History, to fish off the breakwater, or to 
inspect the original notebooks for Huckle- 


berry Finn. Mark Schorer lives in Berke- 
ley, and so do Adm. Chester Nimitz, 
Dr. Edward Teller, Mrs. Teller and Doc- 
tor Teller’s sister. 

Berkeley is the eleventh largest town in 
California. It has seventeen parks, sixteen 
public tennis courts, two golf courses and 
a rose garden containing 237 varieties. 
Berkeley people like San Francisco and 
dislike Los Angeles. San Francisco is 
called “the city.” Berkeley people go to 


the city for theater, for the opera, for 
dining out, for art exhibits, to heckle the 
Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ings, and to shop. If you want the New 
York Times, you can get it in Berkeley four 
days late. You can also get // Mesaggero 
fifteen days late, the Observer ten days late, 
the San Francisco Chronicle forty-five min- 
utes late, or the Berkeley Gazerte on time. 

Berkeley is ten miles from San Fran- 
cisco by water and fifteen miles by way 
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of the Oakland-Bay Bridge. Twenty 
years ago, a fleet of ferryboats ran from 
Berkeley across the Bay and on a calm 
day you could get to San Francisco in 
twenty-five minutes. The boats have 
since been swept away in the march of 
progress, sold to South American re. 
publics for mysterious uses, or set up 
as floating diners around the Bay, and 
now, except during rush hours, you 
can get to San Francisco in thirty-five 
to forty minutes by car. The Oakland. 
Bay Bridge is not as elegant as the 
Golden Gate Bridge at the far end of 
the Bay, but it is the longest bridge in 
the country (if you don’t count the fact 
that it has an island in the middle and 
is therefore two bridges), and the sec. 
ond longest bridge in the world (on the 
same understanding). Berkeley people 
can see both bridges clearly by day, and 
the Oakland-Bay Bridge, which is lit up 
like a supermarket, by night. 

THE END 


SAN FRANCISCO 
THE SATELLITES: 
BELVEDERE 
Continued from Page 106 


But, to begin with, let me say a few 
words about where it is. Belvedere 
stands off the green, hilly coast of 
Marin County, a few miles north of the 
Golden Gate straits, about eight miles 
by water across the Bay from San Fran- 
cisco. It doesn’t stand off very far. 
From the Bay, or as you ride the high- 
way across Wolfback Ridge and over 
Sausalito, it looks more like an island 
than it really is. Actually, it was oncea 
true island, and you reached it, if at 
all, by ferryboat from San Francisco. 
But, some years ago it was joined to 
the Tiburon peninsula by a roadway 
of fill and no longer considered an 
island, at least not by people with a 
technical knowledge of geography. It is 
a semi-island; I think you might call it 
that. 

It’s not a large place. From the Bay, 
Belvedere looks like a great, green 
hump of a hill, about a mile long, set 
in the water and covered with houses. 
The old families, descendants of the 
people who first came over via ferry: 
boat, live for the most part on the lee 
side of the hill, facing east toward 
Angel Island, San Francisco and Berke- 
ley. The newer families live on the 
windward side, looking out toward the 
Golden Gate Bridge and the Pacific. 
And the newest families of all, company 
vice-presidents and doctors and maga- 
zine correspondents and lawyers and s0 
forth, live down below on the Lagoon. 

Belvedere Lagoon is an extraordi- 
nary section of suburbia in itself. Orig: 
inally, as old-timers love to tell you, 
reveling in their own lack of astuteness, 
the lagoon was mere unwanted swamp- 
land until an enterprising gentleman 
called Harry B. Allen picked it up fot 
next to nothing before the second 
World War. In the characteristic Cecil 

Continued on Page 121 
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Donit let the everyday things you do 
pollute the air your family breathes 


Cooking fills the air you breathe with smoke and grease. A cough or 
sneeze propels millions of bacteria into the air. Tobacco smoke, cook- 
ing odors, dust and lint . . . they’re all in the air inside your home. 
And through every open window or door come pollen, ragweed, 
smoke, fumes and a host of man-made irritants in the outdoor air. 
These are the contaminators of the air you breathe. They soil your 
walls, discolor your furnishings . . . and may even affect your health. 
Yet most originate from the everyday things you must do to live. 
How do you escape them? With Climate by Chrysler . . . the amazing 
new kind of home air conditioning and air purification system. 


¥ 





Xx A AIRTEMP 


Chrysler Corporation, Airtemp Division, Dept. Cl-41, Dayton 4, Ohio 


| }) HRYSLER 


The exclusive Chrysler Electronic Air Purifier literally “magnetizes”’ 
dirt, dust and pollen out of the air. It destroys airborne bacteria. And 
it removes gases, fumes and odors. The Chrysler Air Conditioning 
system keeps your home refreshingly cool, delightfully fresh, spotlessly 
clean...and healthfully free from the contamination of the atmosphere. 


Chrysler Air Conditioning and the Electronic Air Purifier, together 
with your furnace, automatically bring you and your family a new 
kind of comfort, a new kind of security. This is Climate by Chrysler! 
It’s the only modern way to live! Call your Chrysler Air Conditioning 
Dealer today—he’s listed in your Yellow Pages. Or mail the coupon. 


cease ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
learn the dangers of dust, dirt, pollen and fumes in the air you breathe. 
Send for your copy of “Refresh the Air Around You.” 


Name 





Address. 
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Cl-41 = City Zone. State. 
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One of the joys of a trip to France is that you can bring 
back superb French goods at a fraction of what they cost 
in the United States. For you not only pay less in France, 
you also almost always get a discount for traveler’s 
checks. For example, (a) EXCEPTIONAL LEATHER GLOVES in 
Paris cost on!y $10, before discount, at Hermés. Trouble is, 
it’s hard to control yourself in a country where you can 


You'd pay about $1,500 for these French treasures, 


even buy crystal so fine you can literally taste the wine 
through the glass! But here’s a tip: shop in the lovely old 
towns where France’s treasures are made. You'll save 
money and have the vacation of your life! (8) FoR UNUSUAL 

GiFTs go to atmospheric Brittany where ladies wear wedding- 
cake headdresses. Here, you’l] find Bécassine, France’s be- 
loved doll. She’s only $3.50 and a hundred tales come with 


her, free. (c) FOR PERFUME go to Grasse, a Mediterranean 
town up to its nose in roses. The world’s great essences are 
brewed, here. And even a big bottle of Jean Dessés’ honored 
Celui costs just $35 before discount—in France. (p) FOR 
coGNac, and another heady scent, go to Cognac town. Foggy 
with intoxicating fumes, it’s the heart of the beautiful 
brandy country. And you can steal an 80-year-old Fauchon 
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here. Guess how much they cost in France? 


for $10! (E) FOR PORCELAIN go to Limoges, near the famous 
prehistoric caves of Lascaux. Limoges’ fairyland porcelain 
factories offer startling buys. A museum-piece tureen, for 
instance, costs just $138 pre-discount. (F) FOR ANTIQUES get 
off the beaten track and into the untrampled towns. An 
early morning market could bring a priceless 16th century 
model for under $100. (G) FOR CRYSTAL go to Baccarat, a 


Lorraine village that makes the crystal of kings. A maha- 
rajah ordered a love temple but you may choose a can- 
delabra for $93 or a ringing goblet for $1... before discount. 
(H) FOR LACE drive up a volcanic mountain to Le Puy where 
ladies perch on steps to weave cobweb-delicate lace. One 
priceless hankie, to order: $3. (1) FOR FASHION there’s no 
place in France, or the world, like Paris. In a truly fabu- 


lous boutique, like Cardin’s, you may trade $50 for a bon- 
net and get much more: a touch of that incomparable Paris 
chic, FOR A THOUSAND REALISTIC TIPS that will make your 


next trip to France easier and more profita- 
ble, write for: A Sympathetic Shopping 
Guide for The American in France. It’s 


amusing. It’s comprehensive. And it’s free. 


ree shopping guide and folders on French provinces, see your travel agent or write:Dept. H-4, Box #221, N.Y. 10; French Government Tourist Office: New York + Chicago « San Francisco « Los Angeles » Miami + Montreal. 
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Volkswagen overdoes it again: 4 coats of paint. 


Why four coats of paint when three 
would be more than enough? 

For the same reason that we finish the in- 
side of the Volkswagen door jamb like the 
outside of the car. And seal the underside 
of the VW so that it's more like a ship's 
bottom than a car bottom. 


Nho' DO’. he differen a? iV e Ni 









Let's get back to that paint job. 

First the VW is literally submerged in 
paint; bathed in it. Then baked, and sanded. 
Coat No. 2 is sprayed on. Baked. Then every 
visible inch is sanded by hand. Coat No. 3: 
sprayed on. Baked. Fully sanded again. Coat 
No. 4: sprayed on. Baked. Whew! 
the fourth coat is an extra 






Incidentall 






dividend the factory declared back in No- 
vember. It gives the Volkswagen finish even 
more transparency and depth. (You don't 
look at it; you look into it.) And, of course, 
it's still another protective coat 

against the weather. 
This is the sort of excess that 
makes a Volkswagen a Volkswagen. 
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Rhodes manner of California real- 
estate entrepreneurs. Mr. Allen 
waited a couple of years until the 
war was suitably disposed of, 
then proceeded to dam up the 
west end of the swamp, put in a 
weir to control the forbiddingly 
rapid tides of San Francisco 
Bay, build peninsulas of fill out 
into the shallow water, and began 
selling-off lots. For scholars of 
real estate, I mention the fact 
that the first lot sold for $2000 
in 1947; the last lot for $25,000 
in 1959. Thus is the economy kept 
buoyant for our children. 

Once in San Francisco, I re- 
member talking to a lady, the 
wife of a prospering architect, 
who said that they had always 
wanted to live in Belvedere, had 
indeed moved there some years 
ago, but had finally moved back 
to the city recently because the 
dazzling languors of the place 
had made her feel too guilty. 
Most of the people, though, who 
come to live in Belvedere seem 
to have no trouble with the daz- 
zling languors, and as a rough 
guess I'd say that Belvedere 
right now is probably the most 
sought-after parcel of suburbia in 
Northern California. 

Belvedere is a bedroom town, 
a bedroom town de luxe if you 
will, and the reason it is sought 
after is that it combines the 
nominal advantages of suburbia 
with all the better elements of a 
year-round summer resort. Bel- 
vedere does not have an art mu- 
seum, a symphony orchestra, a 
great university, a railroad sta- 
tion, or even a decent bookshop. 
But it does have the following 
things, listed in the order in which 
they occur to me: (a) a good deal 
of chic; (b) handsome reason- 
ably expensive houses; (c) hand- 
some, reasonably expensive peo- 
ple; (d) a lot of sunshine; (e) 
quite possibly the briefest (twenty- 
five minutes), least painful com- 
muting ride from suburb to city 
to be had anywhere in the coun- 
try; and (f), last but not least, a 
great deal of extremely agreeable 
and available water, most of it 
fairly literally at your doorstep, 
in which to sail, swim or splash 
about according to your beliefs. 

It is this ever-present accessible 
water that undoubtedly gives 
Belvedere its special and some- 
times rather zany look of being a 
year-round resort. The Bay water 
Outside the lagoon is not much 
good for anything except sailing, 
but the weired-in, dammed-up 
water inside the lagoon is proba- 
bly the only sea water north of 
Santa Barbara, some 300 miles to 
the south, warm enough so that a 
person over twelve years of age 
can dunk himself with a reason- 
able expectation of pleasure. 
The principal activity in Belve- 
dere, though, seems to be sailing. 


















Nearly every family has a boat, and many In the last year or so, my wife and I salads, children running around shaking 
have more than one; nothing large, small would often go over to visit friends in water over everybody and someone tipping 
knockabouts for the most part. But every- _ Belvedere on Sundays, and I think of it ac-_ _ over in a sailboat right off the dock, then 
one sails. The children have sailing classeson _ cordingly as the kind of place, on Sundays — swimming over for a drink; and more peo- 
weekdays, and on weekends the whole at any rate, where the day more or less _ ple in boats paddling over from houses 
population seems to pile into little sailboats | evaporates before your eyes in a gentle, across the lagoon, and more drinks, small 
and charge back and forth across the extremely pleasurable blur of bathing suits, groups here and there talking over the after- 
water. small sailboats, tall cold drinks and cool _noon’s race, one large vocal group intensely 














Imagine a 35mm camera that’s so 
automatic you can snap off as many 
as 10 color shots in 10 seconds—and 
be sure that every shot is exposed just 
right! 

That’s the magic of the new Kodak 
Motormatic 35 Camera—the camera 
that winds the film for you, and sets 
the exposure, too. 

Automatic film advance 
You aim, shoot and—zip!—the film 
advances by itself automatically, 
quick as a wink. You’re always ready 
for the next shot. 


NEW KODAK MOTORMATIC 35 CAMERA 


Winds the film for you! Sets the exposure, too! 


Click off sequence shots that tell the 
whole story. Or capture that perfect 
moment that so often comes just after 
you press the button. 
Automatic exposure control 

As you shoot, the electric eye adjusts 
the lens opening automatically, for 
correct exposures. 

Your subject can move freely from 
bright sunlight to shade and back 
again. You never have to stop the 
action to figure exposure settings. 
Every shot is a good shot—whether 
you take black-and-white snapshots, 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 








Another electric-eye ‘35’! 
Kodak Automatic 35 Camera 
reads the light, sets the lens by 
itself for correct exposures .. . 
less than $90. 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET” 
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color snapshots or color slides. 

Automatic flash settings 
Flash shots are easier, too. You sim- 
ply set a “guide number” for your 
film. Then focus for your subject— 
5 to 25 feet—and the lens automati- 
cally sets for correct exposure! 

This is the most automatic of the 
Kodak family of fine automatic cam- 
eras. It also has shutter speeds to 
1/250 second, fast f/2.8 lens. 

See it now at your photo dealer’s 
.. . less than $110, or as little as $11 
down at many dealers’. 


See your dealer for exact retail prices. 


Retina precision, new ease! 
Kodak Retina Automatic III 
Camera has fully automatic ex- 
posure control, coupled range- 
finder . . . less than $130. 
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will fit flat in this breast-pocket traveler’s case 


® Yes, every bill denomination from every country except the giant 10,000 lira 
note (which Italians always fold, anyway) will slip neatly into the capacious 
money compartment of this slim, trim, all-purpose case! ® Streamlined 16- 
window identification card file of pliant plastic . . . won’t yellow, crack, or 
turn brittle. ® A pocket-sized 4 by 6 inches with compartments for every 
business card and paper as well as all your traveling certificates, including 
United States Passport. ® Ideal for everyday use as well as traveling. ® Case 
in handsome imported Gahna® Morocco in Black or Brown, $7.95. Also in 
Polished Cowhide in Mahogany, Tan or Black, $5.95. At fine stores everywhere! 


NCE GARDNER 


PRINCE GARDNER COMPANY, 1234 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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discussing a possible revision of the rac- 
ing rules, a girl off in a corner talking to 
a nonsailor about what Joseph Wood 
Krutch had to say about what Gran- 
ville Hicks said about Norman Mailer 
in the Sunday Times, and somebody 
running down to the shopping center 
to get more gin. And then suddenly it 
is all much quieter; the children have 
mysteriously disappeared, propelled to 
bed by an unseen force; the boat guests 
are gone; the man who tipped over in 
the sailboat is gone; and the day is 
nearly gone too. 

It is a marvelously pleasant place, 
Belvedere. The first time I went there 
I couldn’t believe that people lived 
there all year round: sent children off 
to school, made sandwiches for lunch, 
did housework, polished cars. But it 
seems they do. And although I’m less 
wide-eyed now about the California 
Way of Life—I mean, it does have 
some drawbacks; you tend to take at 
least three years to finish Dr. Zhivago 
for instance—I still have a kind of 
dumfounded respect and affection for 
Belvedere. All those sailboats in the 
front yard! All those blindingly healthy 
children! And all those people talking 
about the racing rules! THE END 





SAN FRANCISCO, 
THE SATELLITES 
WOODSIDE 
Continued from Page 110 


Woodside is a fine place for horses 
and for people who like horses. There 
are miles of soft, quiet, wooded trails 
(the trees have grown back since the 
lumbermen left). There are countless 
paddocks, riding rings and good sta- 
bles. There is a polo field and a horse 
show. There is a White Russian riding 
master (Mr. V.T. Miloradovitch) to in- 
struct the children. There is even a 
mile-long course where ambitious riders 
can train for the Olympics. Horses are 
everywhere. Beautiful supercilious jump- 
ers stare out at you from the fenced-in 
pasture of a large estate. A couple of 
affable plugs nibble grass in the back- 
yard of an old, three-story, summer 
house. As you drive down the wide, 
shaded road toward the village, two 
girls on horseback trot side by side, the 
horses large, powerful, sleek, the girls 
neatly mounted, backs straight, knees 
in, superbly yet primly dressed in 
breeches, leather boots and velvet caps. 
Farther on, three horses at an easy 
walk, carrying a woman and two small 
children, all in blue jeans, the mother 
ahead, the children arguing; the 19th 
Century station wagon. 

Woodside is also a nice place for 
people who can take horses or leave 
them alone. For the most part, the 
countryside is lush and farmlike. Trees 
grow in abundance around King’s 
Mountain. Wild grasses grow beside 
the roads and behind fences. The houses, 
most of them, sit far off the road, 
hidden by foliage, or set grandly in a 
long, wide field of yellow grass, and 
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Made in West Germany 


The enjoyment you get from 
a binocular depends on how 
well it performs—in poor light 
as well as in bright light.. 
how large a field it covers and the 
sharpness of definition over the entire field. 

On all counts a ZEISS is supreme —for it has 
a radically improved optical system unmatched 
by any other binocular. 


ZEISS 


Models from 6x to 15x magnification. 
Also 8x30B and 8x50B models designed especially 
for eyeglass wearers. At leading dealers. 

@ Write for Zeiss Binocular booklet 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 








French cuisine. 
Famous for Duckling 
a la Belasco, Crepes 
Suzette, fine wines. 





Open daily 5 p.m. 
Sunday 4 p.m. 


1260 N. Dearborn “4 oO 
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EVER TRAIL A 
SWAMP FOX? 


YOU CAN IN... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Drive through Ox Swamp where Marion and his 
Men outwitted General Tarleton. Stand in the fort 
that fired the first shot of the Civil War. Watch an 
enactment of the battle of the Star of the West. 
Whatever your favorite period of American history 
—you'll relive it again— in South Carolina! 





FREE! Colorful illustrated folders showing 
complete tours with lodgings and directions. 
South Carolina State Development Board, 
Box 927-H, Columbia, S. C. 
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Excellence 
is 
Important! 


-.. ask any 


GRAND SLAM 


user! 






Grand Slam golf clubs are made 
by craftsmen whose specialized 
talents and experience guarantee 
their excellence! This knowledge 
creates that extra bit of confidence 
which every Grand Slam user 
enjoys. Wood heads are skillfully 
turned from genuine beautifully 
grained persimmon. . . iron heads 
are forged from durable stainless 
steel . . . and shafts with just the 
right flex are available for every 
type golfer. No wonder the Grand 
Slam user has that winning edge 
every time he steps up to the tee! 
Don’t you agree that such crafts- 
manship and quality are important? 


Ask to see Grand Slams at your 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


Box 506, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Also makers of famous Louisville Slugger Bats 


Write today for our free catalog 
illustrated in full color. From it you 
can select the Grand Slams best 
Suited to your needs. Men's, 
ladies’ and left hand models 
available in every price 
range. Address Dept. H-1 




















the lanes and roadways are quiet, un- 
traveled and not too finely made. Of 
all the towns and villages linked to San 
Francisco, Woodside is perhaps the 
most rural. There is much open space 
between the houses, and I think you 
would have to know San Francisco, or 
for that matter California, suburbia, to 
realize how rare (how much rarer than 
in the East, for instance) this really is. 

Woodside preserves its spaciousness 
by the legislative bulwark of zoning 
(each newcomer must buy at least three 
acres of property), and by charging him 
a pretty sum for each acre; but even so, 
a couple of more or less conflicting cul- 
tures seem to live there side by side in 
uneasy truce. 

As a result, part of Woodside re- 
minds you of a kind of Califor- 
nian Maryland: graceful old wood 
houses, lush fields—only lush with yel- 
low grass, the trees a little larger than 
life, the air drier. The other part re- 
minds you on occasion of a Field & 
Stream version of Pasadena: the care- 
fully pebbled driveways, the rustproof 
chains across the entrances to the large 
estates, the front-gate columns of white- 
washed brick, the well-ordered flower 
beds, hothouses and huge smooth lawns, 
the house signs: Quail Hill, Weedmore. 

In the village itself, the relics of its 
lumbermen’s past have been carefully 
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dusted over, lacquered, given a fresh 
coat of paint and had geraniums stuck 
all over them. I speak figuratively, of 
course. But the Country Store now sells 
gourmet foods. The Pioneer Inn, where 
lumbermen apparently drank redeye 
and carried on in the picturesque tradi- 
tion of lumbermen, has been so dolled 
up that it could win prizes in any 57th 
Street showroom. And, as if by the 
rubbing together of two magic sticks, 
one labeled Money, the other Madison 
Avenue, a place called The Village Pub 
has sprung up, with décor reminiscent 
of the Fife and Drum Room in the Ho- 
tel Commander, and looking on the 
whole like the sort of place a California 
adman might consider authentic on the 
assumption that all Englishmen looked, 
talked and acted like Schweppes’ 
Commander Whitehead. 

A number of Woodside people be- 
long to Los Altos Hunt, named after 
Los Altos Hunt Club in Woodside. Los 
Altos Hunt comes fully equipped with 
pink coats, hunt breakfasts, dinner 
dances, a hunt ball, three M.F.H.’s, and 
is a very grand affair. For nonhunters, 
there is the Woodside Trail Club. The 
Woodside Trail Club has horses, trails 
and Mr. V. T. Miloradovitch. Wood- 
side families donate horses and feed to 


the Trail Club and anyone who lives 
in the community may ride the trails at 
will. 

Aside from riding, there are other oc- 
cupations in Woodside. There is golf. 
There are tennis and swimming. There is 
commuting (a one-hour drive each way 
to San Francisco). There are two old 
ladies who collect anvils. But the center 
of interest is in the horse. Woodside 
families, especially Woodside girls, are 


fond of horses and take their riding seri- 
ously. Woodside is not a good place to 
go for penny rides around the park, but 
it is a good place to go to learn dressage 
and for conversation about horses. In 
1959, for example, when the Grand Prix 
de Dressage was held in Aachen, Ger- 
many, a serious contest if ever there was 
one, it was a Woodside girl who won it; 
and there are a lot more like her waiting 
in the wings at home. THE END 
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Dress up sil ill fly light No overweight on this Qantas Super-Jet 
this spring in a flight! This smart traveler is wearing the 


new Dobbs Melbourne... one of several 


new Dobbs Airweight styles from the Dobbs Airweight collec- 


tion for spring. Dobbs Airweights are 


among the lightest hats you can wear—and by far the most comfortable! Never before have so few ounces of £7 


felt done so much for a man’s feeling of well-being, or his appearance! The Dobbs Melbourne, shown above in 
West Point Grey, is distinguished by a hand-crafted Guild Edge and complemented by a colorful ornament. At 
the right, the Dobbs Double Life, styled to match a man’s every mood with a double layer brim that shapes 
instantly to your whim. In new Biscayne Blue. $15.95, $17.50 and $20. Dobbs hats from $11.95 to $100, at 


ae 


finer stores throughout the United States and Canada. Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
DOBBS, PARK AVENUE AT 49rx STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF HAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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San Francisco: 
hungry 1 


by John D. Weaver 


Headquarters for the new 
comedians, the spokesmen of 


dissent and dissection 


In the seven years since it touched off a 
revolution in night-club humor by putting 
Mort Sahl into orbit, the hungry i has 
shifted its launching pad from a cramped 
cellar, with a capacity of eighty-five wine- 
and-beer drinkers, to a North Beach base- 
ment with bar, cocktail lounge and art 
gallery, The Show Room and The Other 
Room, San Francisco’s first posh supper 
club. The freight has been paid by the new 
humor of dissent and dissection. 

“Santa Claus?” Lenny Bruce snarled 
when he was plucked from Southern Cali- 
fornia strip joints to play the hungry i in his 
first big-time gig. “Been under analysis for 
years. Loves to flagellate the reindeer.” 

“Jock, I can’t live with you at the fra- 
ternity house any more,” Elaine May ad- 
libbed for a college audience at the i, and 
Mike Nichols immediately picked it up: “I 
know, sweetheart. It came out when my 
dad looked up your dad in Dun and Brad- 
street.” 

Shelley Berman, making a nervous debut 
at thei in 1957, lit a cigarette, settled down 
on a stool, crossed his legs, clapped a fist 
to one ear, spoke into a simulated telephone 
and was answered by an imaginary child 
who persisted in hanging up on him until 
he shouted, “If you hang up once more, 
lightning will strike you—I’m God!” 


Morton Lyon Sahl, the dean of this new 
school of night-club humor, had pounded 
on thirty-odd café doors before a rival San 
Francisco manager, in the fall of 1953, 
brushed him off with the suggestion: ““Go 
across the street to the hungry i. Enrico 
Banducci will talk to anybody.” 

Sahl, a bit wrinkled from sleeping in his 
forty-dollar jalopy, crossed Columbus 
Avenue and collared a volatile, American- 
born Italian in a blue beret. Harry Charles 
Banducci—somewhere along the line he had 
rechristened himself Enrico—was a frus- 
trated concert violinist who had climaxed 
a succession of distinguished failures by 
putting himself in hock to buy a basement 
hangout named, in lower case, for the hun- 
gry intellectuals who swarmed in at twenty- 
five cents a head (fifty cents on weekends) 
to attack the free cold cuts and garbanzo 
salad. Banducci, at thirty-one, was five 
years older than Sahl, who found him “‘a 
real free-form guy,” imaginative and im- 
pulsive. 

“No,” Banducci said when Sahl offered 
to work for free. ““ Nobody works for me for 
nothing.” He put Sahl on as a Christmas- 
holiday replacement at seventy-five dollars 
a week. 

“It’s not funny,” old-style comedians 
snorted from a field of alien corn as Sahl, 


Enrico Banducci, the | behind the i. 


in sweater and slacks, fidgeting a folded 
newspaper, cut loose with a machine-gun 
barrage which sprayed the White House, 
the American Medical Association, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission (“All right, 
Doctor Oppenheimer, turn in your brain.”’). 
When campus disciples from the Univer- 
sity of California flocked to the catacomb, 
the young prophet lashed out at their com- 
placency (“It’s like, ‘I want to change the 
world, if | can get Dad’s permission in June 
to use the station wagon.’”’). 

“It’s not commercial,” rival night-club 
operators grunted, while police patrolled 
the lines outside the cellar where the grapes 
of wrath were stored. In the third winter of 
his professional discontent—after a blow- 
up with Banducci, an unsuccessful assault 
on New York, a reconciliation and a tri- 
umphant return to the i—Sahl again in- 
vaded Manhattan. He struck at the soft 
underbelly of Greenwich Village and es- 
tablished a beachhead at the Village Van- 
guard where he promptly broke a twenty- 
two-year-old attendance record. 

When Sahl blew into San Francisco on a 
concert tour last fall, he had boosted his 
weekly night-club salary to $7500, had been 
a recent house guest of Adlai Stevenson 
(“‘He steals your chick.’’), had been canon- 
ized with a picture on the cover of Time, had 
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stalked out of the Soviet Union in a 
front-page huff (“I decided to take a 
girl along. If you go with a guy, they 
think you're defecting.”), and had re- 
ceived seven write-in votes for circuit 
judge in Marion County, Oregon. In the 
presidential campaign nothing said by 
either candidate had been more widely 
quoted than Sahl’s dismissal of both: 
“Neither can win.” 

Banducci, meanwhile, had become 
the sole shareholder of a corporation 
paying him $1000 a week out of its an- 
nual gross of $1,500,000. He had 
knocked over a city ordinance against 
alfresco service on the grounds of 
“horse-and-buggy contamination and 
the encouragement it gives prostitutes 
to ply their trade,” and, only a short 
walk from his new hungry i, had de- 
signed and built Enrico’s Coffee House. 
This was San Francisco’s first sidewalk 
café, and there today mink-stoled 
matrons from Pacific Heights mingle 
with the more solvent North Beach Bo- 
hemians, tourists, night-club enter- 
tainers and the narrow-trousered deco- 
rators who have taken over the Barbary 
Coast. 

“They’re so much alike, like broth- 
ers,” Mrs. Harry Sahl says of her son 
and Banducci. They have many of the 
same gestures, the same inflections and 
the same areas of indignation, but Mort 
is a loner, Enrico gregarious. At three 
o’clock in the morning, when his coffee 
house closes (the hungry i douses its 
lights at two), Enrico will gather his 
friends in his Telegraph Hill apartment 
for a nightcap and, if the mood is on 
him, a violin solo. Mort will sit huddled 
in an all-night movie, walk back to his 
hotel at dawn, pick his way to the 
refrigerator through a litter of news- 
papers, magazines, books, socks and 
sweaters, drink a glass of fruit juice and, 
when driven to it, sleep. 

Mort relaxes with hi-fi and FM, 
Enrico with his sixty-foot ketch. Mort 
has little interest in food, none at all 
in wine. Enrico eats with the open en- 
joyment of a man who knows how to 
select and prepare food (“He cooks 
like he talks,” Mrs. Sahl says, “with a 
flourish.”). Mort’s trademark is the 
sweater, which he would now like to dis- 
card; Enrico’s the beret, which he wears 
summer and winter, indoors and out. 
When the manager of a Greenwich 
Village clip joint once told him to re- 
move his beret, Enrico snapped, “I'll 
remove myself,” and did. 

“That wall’s got to go,” Banducci 
shouted one memorable afternoon 
when he burst into the hungry i less 
than a week before Mabel Mercer was 
to make her San Francisco debut in his 
projected new supper club adjoining 
The Show Room. Banducci picked up 
a hammer and let it fly with a satisfying 
crash. Bounding over to the punctured 
wall, he started ripping at the hole with 
his bare hands and was delighted to 
discover a brick wall with curved re- 
cesses designed to provide maximum 
support for the street above. Banducci 
snatched a white cloth from a table, 
taped it to the wall and quickly sketched 
the layout of what is now The Other 
Room at the hungry i. The renovation, 
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carried out by Banducci, his manager, an 
ex-doorkeeper, and a man who turned up 
with an electric saw, was finished in four 
round-the-clock days. The most striking 
feature of this softly lighted supper club, 
with its gaslight globes, gold damask walls 
and burgundy velvet drapes, is the use of 
the brick recesses as dining alcoves. 
“The i hasn’t changed because Enrico 
hasn’t changed,” Paul Goldenberg, the 
manager, insists in the teeth of complaints 


the i has “gone commercial.’” Goldenberg 
is a bushy-haired young French intellec- 
tual, who was born in Egypt, and at heart 
he is an actor and director. He spends his 
spare time translating Anouilh instead of 
boning up on the new acts in Variety. Dur- 
ing his four years at the hungry i his chief 
concern has been The Show Room which, 
contrary to every revered night-club tradi- 
tion, puts more emphasis on showcasing 
new talent than on hustling booze. 


“It’s a great room because of the disci- 
pline that’s forced on the audience,” Pat 
Harrington, Jr., said last year when he 
made his night-club debut at the hungry i. 
“Seats, lighting, acoustics—it all focuses 
on the performer.” 

The cash customers pay a flat three- 
dollar tab to see a three-act variety show 
in a basement room which has the inti- 
macy of theater-in-the-round. There are 
no tables. The audience, seated in canvas 
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“Palace of the Shells,’’ Salamanca, Spain >» 


@ It was not just the whim of a sixteenth 
century architect. 


The idea of adorning this wall with some 
five hundred shells came from the Spanish 
grandee whose wealth built this Salamanca 
palace. He used the shell symbol to proclaim 
that one of his ancestors was among the me- 
dieval pilgrims who journeyed to St. James’s 
shrine in Compostella wearing the scallop 
badge on their hats. 


Pilgrimage, voyage, quest—each has been 
symbolized, since earliest times, by the scal- 
lop. It was identified with Venus, born of 
the sea. It was the badge of the pilgrims to 
Compostella and of the Crusaders to the Holy 
Land. And, appropriately, in a later day, it 
came to be the name and trademark of the 
Shell Companies. 


Under the familiar scallop trademark, 
Shell men are probing for oil in rain forest 
and desert, and even under the ocean’s floor. 
But these are only the forerunners of hun- 
dreds of other explorers who search in Shell 
laboratories the world over for new and 
better products from petroleum. 


Out of their quest come finer gasoline and 
motor oils, of course. And, in addition: better 
fertilizers, herbicides and insecticides to in- 
crease the world’s food supply. Man-made 
rubber with advantages formerly found only 
in natural rubber. Paints, plastics, adhesives— 
dramatically improved to meet today’s needs. 


When you see the sign of the shell, think 
of it as the symbol of the quest for new ideas, 
new products, and new ways to serve you. 
The Shell Companies: Sheil Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipeline Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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chairs with the flaring right arm of a 
schoolroom desk seat to accommodate 
their drinks, is spared the familiar night- 
club dodges to wheedle an extra buck. 
There are no cover charge, no minimum, 
no long-legged cigarette girl in black mesh 
stockings, no low-cut charmer with a 
camera, no waiters flicking a menacing 
napkin to shame a slow-spender into set- 
ting up another round. Well-poured drinks, 
costing $1 to $1.25, are served quietly dur- 


ing the breaks, but with no pressure from 
the red-jacketed waiters, 

The 291 canvas chairs are arranged in 
rows around three sides of the uncurtained 
platform which serves as the stage. The 
theatrical seating arrangement and the 
lowered house lights discourage conversa- 
tion during a performance. Except for an 
occasional heckler, nothing distracts from 
the show. Banducci refuses even to have 
drapes in the room. “The women would 


start studying the pleats and the way 
they’re hung,” he says. The spotlight is on 
the performer, who stands with his back 
to a brick wall, facing the audience in a 
setting which suggests the working area of 
a Cuban firing squad. 

“If you bomb at the i, you’d better get 
out of the business,” Dr. Lou Gottlieb 
warns, using an intransitive verb (““Boms: 
to fail; to be found wanting; colloquial: to 
lay an egg”’) somewhat at variance with the 
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academic idiom he employed in editing 
twenty-one previously unpublished cy- 
clic Masses of the 15th Century, which 
earned him a Ph.D. in musicology at 
the University of California in 1958. 

Doctor Gottlieb broke into show 
business with the Gateway Singers, who 
got their start at the hungry i, trampling 
a bed of neuroses with their Ballad of 
Sigmund Freud. After a three-year tour 
of duty, Gottlieb bowed out of the act 
to complete his graduate work. When 
he tried to make it alone as the only 
stand-up comic with a Ph.D., he 
bombed, but bounced back a few 
months later when he joined forces 
with Alex Hassilev (Harvard, Univer- 
sity of Chicago), a handsome, young 
folk-singing actor who speaks four 
foreign languages, including Russian, 
and Glen Yarborough (St. John’s Col- 
lege), a lyric tenor who had recently 
spent a year studying classical Greek 
literature while working as a night-club 
bouncer. 

The trio dubbed themselves The 
Limeliters and opened their act at the 
hungry i with Gottlieb on string bass, 
Hassilev on banjo and Yarborough on 
guitar. The Limeliters may begin with 
a traditional banjo rouser (The Cumber- 
land Mountain Bear Chase), switch to 
the tender Yiddish ballad of a home- 
sick immigrant (Rumeynia, Rumeynia) 
and then the uninhibited Doctor Gott- 
lieb, putting liturgical polyphony aside 
with his academic robes, will step for- 
ward as a doddering Edwardian rake 
seducing a tipsy virgin (Have Some 
Madeira, M’deah). A moment later the 


trio will be teeing off on suburban life 
(Charlie, the Midnight Marauder) or 
singing a sly, 15th Century satire on the 
worldly life of The Monks of St. 
Bernard. 


When Mort Sahl took to the hustings 
last fall, The Limeliters toured with 
him, winding up in San Francisco where 
they made a beeline for the hungry i. 
“It’s like coming back home,” Mrs. 
Hassilev said when she walked down 
to the black-ceilinged basement where 
she had worked as a receptionist in her 
undergraduate days and had met Has- 
silev. The Hassilevs shook hands with 
the waiters and bartenders, brought out 
snapshots of their six-week-old son, 
ordered drinks and drifted down to the 
far end of the bar where Mort Sahl was 
chatting with a lovely blonde who had 
promised to buy a dictionary after call- 
ing out to him on election night, 
“Nixon’s seceding!” 

Manager Paul Goldenberg, sipping a 
stinger, was crouched just inside the 
door of The Other Room, auditioning 
a new pianist. In a corner booth of the 
cocktail lounge Will Holt and Dolly 
Jonah, a husband-and-wife team who 
had driven out from New York in a 
Volkswagen, were checking their light- 
ing cues with a technician who seemed 
to resent their interruption of his read- 
ing a paperback edition of Veblen’s The 
Theory of the Leisure Class. 

“I like Kennedy’s imitation of Roose- 
velt better than Nixon’s imitation of 
Eisenhower,” Mort was telling a cordon 

Continued on Page 130) 
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Continued from Page 127 

of admirers who had collected at the bar 
to hear his comments on the presidential 
campaign. Dorothy Friend, Banducci’s tire- 
less press representative, was standing off to 
one side, having a drink with Bill Dana, the 
bewildered, black-eyed “my name ees José 
Jimenez” of the Steve Allen show who was 


the current headliner at the i. ‘A doll,”’ Mrs. 
Friend sighed when Dana left for his last 
performance of the evening. ““You have no 
idea what we go through with some of these 
funny men. Drunks, neurotics, egomaniacs. 
When we get a nice guy like Bill . . .” She 
didn’t bother to finish the sentence. She 
finished her drink. 


Later, Will Holt and Dolly Jonah con- 
cluded their act inside The Show Room 
with a Teutonic blast at Hollywood bor- 
rowed from The Threepenny Opera. Bill 
Dana was introduced and came lumbering 
down a side aisle, chatting with some of the 
customers along the way. It was all relaxed, 
intimate and informal. 


“Eet ees my first time in a 
night club,” Dana began his act. | 
“No, ees not my first time in a 
night club, but ees first time I do 
not have to pay de meenimoom,” 

Dana, it developed in conver- | 
sation after the show, was the 
third displaced person from the 
folding of the Steve Allen show 
to find asylum at the hungry i, 
Like Louis Nye and Pat Harring- 
ton, Jr., who had preceded him, ~ 
Dana detests night clubs, both as 
a patron and a performer, but © 
had agreed to work the i because © 
“people come here to see a show, 
not to get stoned and make it 
with some chick.” 

Paul Goldenberg, having got | 
the i through another night, 
dropped down beside Dana at | 
an alcove table in The Other 
Room and nodded agreement. 
Many of the comics and singers 
who got off to a swinging start at 
the i, he said, never really appre- 
ciated the advantages of its Show 
Room until they started work. 
ing conventional night spots. 

Bob Newhart was just break- 
ing in his act when he first came 
to the i with button-down mono- 
logues so delicately fabricated as 
to permit no interruption, not 
even a muffled cough. He was 
new to the business and not too 
happy at the i, but his mild dis- 
tress turned to agony and out- 
rage when he left its Show Room 
and found himself a voice crying 
in a smoke-drenched wilderness 
of cocktail shakers, clattering 
crockery and sodden chatter. 

When Shelley Berman returned 
to San Francisco after the suc- 
cess of his first record, Inside 
Shelley Berman, which had been 
taped at the hungry i, he had 
priced himself out of Banducci’s 
reach. After his opening at the 
Fairmont’s Venetian Room, Ber- 
man hustled down to the i to chat 
with Banducci. When Berman 
complained that the Venetian 
Room was too large for his inti- 
mate style of comedy, Banducci 
offered to return to the Fait 
mont with him and saw the room 
in half. ‘“‘Otherwise,”’ he said, 
“pack up and come back.” 

Banducci frequently finds him- 
self unable to meet the current 
asking price of the talent he dis- 
covered and developed at the 
hungry i, but he is quick to 
pounce on any promising new 
prospect. When Brendan Behan 
hit New York last year with his 
play, The Hostage, Banducci 
caught him on television and, 
impressed by his wit, folk songs 
and publicity, tried to book him 
into the i. At the same time, ex- 
cited over a new long-playing 
record, 2000 Years With Carl 
Reiner and Mel Brooks, he was on 
the phone to Los Angeles try- 
ing to lure the pair to North 
Beach for their night-club debut. 

Continued on Page 137 
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This July, 


a revolutionary new British liner 


cuts the Pacific down to size! 








PxO-Orient Lines announce the maiden 


voyage of their new S.S. Canberra 


Amazing new 45,o00-ton luxury liner steams at her cabins is amidships and air-conditioned. Sail- 
over 30 m.p.h.—cuts two weeks off the old ing this July from Vancouver, San Francisco and 
West Coast to Europe sailing time. She can sail Long Beach on her maiden voyage to the South 


sideways up to docks, park like a car. Every one of Pacific, Australia, Mediterranean and Europe. 
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Veranda suites in first class have picture 2 First class swimming pool is set in the 
windows on the sea, refrigerators and middle of descending sweeps of sun 


television. The service makes you feel decks. There is an outdoor café and a 
you’ve brought your own English butler dance floor next to the pool. 





RUN AWAY TO SEA—ON P2z0-ORIENT LINES 
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is set in the 3 Tourist class cabin with four berths, perfect for family 4 Canberra has more sunlit open decksin 5 The dining room in tourist class seats 700 
eeps of sun travel. (English nannies mind the children for you dur- tourist class than you find in first class people but feels intimate. Rich carpeting, 
cafe and a ing the day.) Two-berth cabins are also available. Your on most other ships—five of them, in soft lights and cosy corners make it seem 
aI. fare from the West Coast to London in this cabin is $966. fact, complete with two pools! like a great Continental restaurant 
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PORT SAID 


ADEN: BAY 


~.. at the map above will show you 
how P&O-Orient brings the entire world 
to your doorstep. 

The solid line is P&O-Orient’s South Pacific 
route from the West Coast and Honolulu to 
Europe. The spectacular new 45,000-ton 
Canberra will call at most of these ports on 
her maiden voyage this July. 

Run your finger along the line and picture 
the places you'll see. The Fiji Islands. New 
Zealand. Australia. Ceylon. India. Egypt and 
the Suez Canal. The sparkling Mediterranean. 
France. And England. 

Your fare for the whole voyage? As little 
as $824 tourist class! 


To the Orient and on 


Now take a look at the dotted lines on our 
map. First, head North from Hawaii to Japan, 
Hong Kong and Manila. You can see all of 
these fascinating places in unparalleled com- 
fort on P&O-Orient liners. 

If you don’t want to stop at Hong Kong or 
Manila and come back, you can keep right 
on going—either to the South Pacific and back 
to the United States, or to Europe by way of 
the Indian Ocean, Suez and Mediterranean! 

A round trip to Japan starts at $672, to 
Hong Kong at $796 and to Manila at $824. 


Japan is beautiful in the Autumn, brilliant with 
chrysanthemums and festivals. 


HONG KONG 
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Fiji Military Forces Band greets your ship at 
Suva with a rousing concert of Polynesian songs. 





A voyage to adventure around the entire Pa- 
cific costs as little as $919 tourist or $1255 
first class. And a trip to Europe by way of the 
Orient can set you back just $751! 

If you like, you can make any combination 
of routes you wish on your one P&O-Orient 
Lines’ ticket. 


New Route to the Old World 


The dotted line that heads South from Long 
Beach (Los Angeles) on our map is fast be- 
coming one of the most popular new ways to 
travel to Europe. 

On your way to the Old World, your P&O- 
Orient liner sails through the eighth wonder 
of the world, the Panama Canal, then calls at 
either Jamaica and Bermuda or Trinidad and 
Spain’s Canary Islands before crossing the 
sunny Atlantic to France and England. 

From Europe you can keep on going to the 
Mediterranean, India, the South Pacific or 
Orient and home. Or you can reverse your 


VANCOUVER - 


Swe SAN FRANCISCO 
LONG BEACH 
LOS ANGE 





" PxO-ORIENT LINES 
largest and fastest liners » 
around the world 4 
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Run away to sea—on PxO-Orient Lines 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new 45,000-ton Canberra sails from the West 
Coast in July on her maiden voyage to the South Pacific, the 
Mediterranean and Europe. Sailing time: 46 days. Two weeks 


less than the old record! Your fare? As little as $17 a day. 


course and come back across the Atlantic 
after seeing the rest of the world. 


Largest and fastest liners 
round the world 
Whichever route you choose for yourself on 
P&O-Orient, you'll leave the West Coast on 
the largest and fastest passenger liners sailing 
round the world. 





Lisbon’s Tagus Tower stands where daGama 
landed after finding the sea route to India. 


And the happy thing is, you don’t have to 
be a millionaire! If you want to watch your 
budget, you can sail tourist class in glorious 
comfort—or shoot the works and go first class. 
The service is impeccably British in both 
classes. And the meals are in the same great 
Continental tradition. Each class has its own 
swimming pool, orchestra, cafés, and wide 
open decks for sun and games. 

See your travel agent now and get your 
plans under way. Or write for free information 
and literature to: Dept. 1B, P&O-Orient Lines, 
155 Post Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


PsO- Orient Lines 


S. S. Canberra + Oriana + Himalaya + Orsova + Chusan - Iberia « Orcades + Arcadia + Oronsay 


Offices: San Francisco* Los Angeles Seattle+ Vancouver. Elsewhere in U.S. and Canada: Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


Continued from Page 130 


Reiner and Brooks are both refugees 
from the old Sid Caesar show, Carl 
as a performer who worked with the 
writers, Mel as a writer who turned 
performer at parties. In their parlor 
improvisations, Carl will start inter- 
viewing Mel, who may materialize as 
Fabiola, the latest young singing sensa- 
tion (““Man, it’s like I am they. They 
are me. We are all singing. I have the 
mouth.”’) or as a 2000-year-old Wander- 
ing Jew reminiscing about his 42,000 
children (‘And not one comes to visit 
me.”) or the means of transportation 
in the old days (“‘Mostly fear.”’). 

Mel Brooks is an awesome phe- 
nomenon, like Jonathan Winters, the 
comedian most warmly admired by his 
practicing peers. Both are always “‘on,” 
both have an inexhaustible vein of 
comic inventiveness. Unlike the old- 
schdol comics who depend on a staff 
of three-button writers and a file of 
sure-fire jokes, the new school creates 
its own material, often improvising from 
one performance to another. 

Leonard Weinrib, a young comedian 
who had come to San Francisco to 
work up a new act with the help of Bill 
Dana and his writing partner, Don 
Hinkley, joined the early morning 
seminar on the humor of the hungry i. 
At Dana’s request, Weinrib did his im- 
pression of Mort Sahl. It was fiendishly 
accurate but it was more the apprentice 
Sahl than the seasoned performer who 
has dropped most of his old hipster 
jargon and his nervous punctuation 
(“Right? Right!”’). Mort now speaks 
with the confidence and authority of a 
man who realizes that what he says in 
San Francisco may be quoted next day 
in Washington, London, Paris and 
Rome. 

Mort’s name had been tossed into 
play only the day before when a Los 
Angeles interviewer dropped in on 
Malcolm Muggeridge, the former edi- 
tor of Punch, who had watched the de- 
velopment of the new school from 
London, where the hungry i is known 
to insiders through the records taped in 
its Show Room by Sahl, Berman, Bruce, 
Winters, the Kingston Trio and the 
Gateway Singers. 

“Humor is basically cruel,” the vis- 
iting English humorist said. “It’s a 
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defense against life. That’s why we make 
jokes about death. If we laugh at death, 
it takes the edge off our fear.” 

This thesis, it was agreed, could be doc- 
umented by one of the first sick jokes 
to make the rounds a few years ago: “But 
aside from that, Mrs. Lincoln, what did 
you think of the play?” Later in his inter- 
view, however, Muggeridge had identified 
Mort Sahl with thesick humorschool, a mis- 
take its headmaster—Lenny Bruce—would 


be as quick as Mort to correct. Both Mort 
and Lenny will occasionally zero in on the 
same target—segregation, capital punish- 
ment, police brutality—but Mort never uses 
an “amputee joke” or a socially unaccept- 
able word. Lenny rarely uses anything else, 
except at the hungry i where Banducci, who 
cherishes him as “‘a lovely soul,” doggedly 
fumigates his material. 

Lenny, who has been dubbed “the man 
from outer taste,” has his own minority 


opinion of what is sick and tasteless. No 
organ or function of a human body created 
in the image of God, he believes, is to be 
regarded as unclean or unmentionable. 
Sexual shame and the smirking jokes at- 
tending it are, to Lenny, a form of illness. 
He delivers this diagnosis in such trauma- 
tizing language that night-club audiences 
reared on Hildegarde and Sophie Tucker 
are likely to pay less attention to what he 
says than to how he says it. 
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“The tender loveliness of a child's shin will be yours when you use 


BIO-MIRACLE 


MAKE-UP 


An entirely new concept of make-up, miraculously active thanks to 
“Biotene,”’ the new biological substance that helps cell regeneration, 
giving your skin the appearance of translucent loveliness it had when you were a child. 


“Biotene” is Germaine Monteil’s alone. 


Gomaine Montel 
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Lenny’s shocking style has been hotly 
debated. A conventional comedian, who 
has been especially virulent in his attacks 
on Lenny’s sick humor, saw no danger sig- 
nals threatening his own healthy humor 
when he cracked the jokes his writers 
managed to draw from the nervous break- 
down Jonathan Winters suffered a couple 
of years ago while working at the hungry i. 

““Who’s sick?” Lenny snorted. ““Him or 
me?” 


The underground humor brewed in En- 
rico Banducci’s basement is now promi- 
nent enough to warrant the scrutiny of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. Their Man 
in North Beach was disappointed in the 
sleekness of the hungry i’s new digs. He 
grudgingly conceded the management’s 
“quick eye for new talent,” but found the 
present splendor a distressingly far cry 
from what he erroneously regarded as a 
former beatnik hangout. 
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...in the heart of “The Queen City of the 
Plains,” modern comfort and convenience 
combine with the elegance and beauty of 


yesteryear. The Brown Palace crest of 


1892 


establishment befitting the dignity of the 
West. Throughout the intervening years, 
the Brown, traditionally, has been noted 
for its true hospitality, superb service 
and fine cuisine. Charming atmosphere 
and gracious service await your visit... 


“Where the World Registers.” 


THE 
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‘Prown 
HOTEL 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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600 AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS ® 
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At the foot of the majestic “Rockies” 


symbolized the beginning of an 





KARL W. MEHLMANN, Resident Manager 


Nalace 
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Although the Beat Movement flared 
up in the polyglot neighborhood of the 
hungry i, the sullen outcasts in beards 
and sandals, with their de-sexed female 
companions in black stockings and 
dustmop hairdos, ate at the Co- 
Existence Bagel Shop and the Cas- 
sandra (Zen soup . . . 20 cents a bowl), 
drank at The Place, and assembled for 
spiritual communion at the Bread and 
Wine Mission. The beatniks prided 
themselves on being “disaffiliated,” 
non-committed, uninvolved. They were 
contemptuous of the earnest young men 
and women who crowded into the 
hungry i to hear Mort Sahl and Lenny 
Bruce, both of whom have always been 
passionately committed, messianically 
involved. 

Mort first showed up at the hungry i 
at a time when a fish-and-game warden 
in the Ozarks might have been de- 
frocked for having signed a peace 





WE BELIEVE 


petition. (“Senator McCarthy does not 
question what you say so much as your 
right to say it.’’) 

When Lenny turned up in The Show 
Room a few years later, grown men and 
women were milling in front of public 
schools hooting at children who had 
been born brown instead of white. (“If 
you can tell me Christ or Moses, for 
instance, would say to some kid, ‘Hey, 
kid, that’s a white fountain, you can’t 
drink out of there,’ you’re out of your 
skull.*’) 

The beatniks rejected the affluent 
society; Mort and Lenny set out to 
reform it. Mort has turned the night- 
club circuit into a political platform, 
Lenny an offbeat pulpit for his scato- 
logical sermons on brotherhood. While 
the beatniks are sinking out of sight, 
leaving only a few badly written scrolls 
in the Dead Sea of their sterility, the 
hungry i satirists have continued to 
flourish. On Mort Sahl’s last visit to 
San Francisco some 3200 fugitives from 
electronic gunslingers poured into the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium on a 
rainy Saturday night to hear what their 
North Beach Jeremiah had to say about 
the election results. 

“What we really need,” Mort said, 
“is a man who can stand up to Khrush- 
chev and sit down to Susskind.” 

Seven years after Banducci first 
sandwiched him between the folk songs 
and the free cold cuts, Mort was back 
home, still staving off an intellectual 
hunger not to be appeased by the low- 
cal mixes and instant brands which 
have sprung up in imitation of the raw- 
meat satire packaged at the hungry i. 

THE END 
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BRAHMA CLOTH 


Excello SHIRTS 


can be found at these stores: 

NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
Weber & Heilbroner & Branches 
Gimbels & Branches 


ALBANY, N. Y.* McManus & Riley 

ATLANTA, GA. * Muse’s & Branch 

AUSTIN, TEXAS * Ek. M. Scarbrough 

BALTIMORE, MD. * Hechit-May & Branches 

Hochschild, Kohn 
& Branches 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. + J. Blach & Sons, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. * Win. Filene’s Sons Co. 
& Branches 
Kennedy’s & Branches 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. * Arcade Men’s Shop 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.* J. B. Ivey & Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. * Hardie & Caudle 

CHICAGO, ILL. * Lytton’s & Branches 
Karoll’s 

CINCINNATI, OHIO + Mabley & Carew Co. 

Burkhardt’s 

CLEVELAND, OHIO The Halle Bros. Co. 

& Branches 

COLUMBUS, OHIO + The Union Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS + E. M. Kahn & Co., Inc. 

& Branches 
Reynolds-Penland Co., Inc. 
& Branches 
DAYTON, OHIO: Barrar, McCray & Trick 
DENVER, COLO. * The Gano-Downs Co. 
Robert Wilson Co., Inc. 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Inc. 

DES MOINES, IOWA * Younker’s & Branches 

DETROIT, MICH. * J. L. Hudson Co. & Branches 

EL PASO, TEXAS * The White House 

Union Fashion 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS * Washer Bros. 

A. Davis Co. 

HAMMOND, IND. + Jack Fox 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. « L. S. Ayres Co., Inc. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. + Levy’s 

KANSAS CITY, MO. + Palace Clothing Co. 

Macy’s & Branches 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF + Bullock’s Inc. 

& Branches 

LOUISVILLE, KY. * Rodes-Rapier Co., Inc. 

MADISON, WISC. * Spoo & Son 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. * Milwaukee Boston Store 

& Branches 
Toepfer & Bellack 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + Juster’s 
Liemandt’s, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. * Cain-Sloan Co., Inc. 
Joseph Frank & Sons, Inc. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. : Gentree Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. * Maison Blanche 
Porter’s 
Rubenstein Bros. 
Stevens, Inc. 

NOGALES, ARIZ. « Bracker’s 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. « Kerr’s 

OMAHA, NEB. + J. L. Brandeis & Sons 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. * Gimbels & Branches 

Jackson & Moyer 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. * Diamond’s 

Kenneth J. Flowers 
McDougall-Cassou 
PITTSBURGH, PA. + Joseph Horne Co. 
Gimbels & Branches 
PORTLAND, ORE. + Lipman- Wolfe 
RICHMOND, VA. « Greentree’s, Inc. 
Thalhimer’s 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. * McFarlin Clothing Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: Z. C. M. I. 
Arthur Frank 
Hibbs Clothing Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS - D. L. Pincus 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. - City of Paris 
Moore’s 
Jack Davis 
SEATTLE, WASH. - Leslie-Hughes 
Prager’s 
Bon Marche 

SHREVEPORT, LA. * Selber Bros. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.- D & J Wilkinson Co. 
Famous-Barr Co. & Branches 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 

ST. PAUL, MINN. * Hagstrum Bros., Inc. 

Dayton’s 
TUCSON, ARIZ. + Levy’s of Tucson 
TULSA, OKLA. + Vandever’s 
Renberg’s 
WASHINGTON, D. C. * Bruce Hunt, Inc. 
Lansburgh’s 





at $5.95, $6.95, $8.95, $10.00 and up- 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
THE SATELLITES: 
HILLSBOROUGH 


Continued from Page 108 


of the area—the sugar barons, shipping 
magnates and so forth—could band to- 
gether in pursuit of Gentry Living. The 
exclusivity, since then, has been some- 
what flawed by the several Jacquerie 
movements which have taken place 
since 1890; and the pressures of the 
century (the presence, barely ten miles 
away, Of great freeway systems, elec- 
tronics factories and the relentless coun- 
termarching of suburban developments 
up and down the San Francisco penin- 
sula) have given Hillsborough the look, 
at times, less of an enclave than of a 
tide pool. But it is still immensely rich. 
It is still in great demand. It has sur- 
vived, I should guess, a good bit better 
than Tuxedo Park has. 

I realize that it is rather indiscreet of 
me to be talking quite so much about 
wealth, but I have always found the 
richness of Hillsborough a source of 
warmth and reassurance. There is sup- 
posed to be a lot of money in this coun- 
try, but it rarely ever looks like a lot 
of money. When a foreigner says, ““Oh, 
there’s so much wealth in the United 
States!’’ I tend to think of either the 
Mesabi ore deposits, James Mich- 
ener’s latest movie contract, or of those 
tens of thousands of affable, moon- 
faced, slightly corrupt young men pull- 
ing down $22,000 a year from Fort- 
num & Fortescue. Really rich people 
are no help at all. Immensely affluent 
businessmen, who ought to be behaving 
in the manner, if not of the elder 
Morgan, at least of the late Edward 
Arnold, instead put their arms around 
you in a doleful, comradely way and 
start telling you about their “‘tax posi- 
tion,’ while their wives, when not re- 
marking on the really good things you 
can get in the City of Paris basement if 
you only know how to look, keen 
on about the impossibility-of-finding- 
decent-help-in-this-country-any-more. 

Before going out to Hillsborough, in 
fact, | was given much the same treat- 
ment. “Going to Hillsborough, eh? 
Well, too bad you couldn’t have seen 
it fifty years ago. You can’t have a 
place like that with taxes the way they 
are. Those big estates have been sliced 
up into next to nothing, you know. 
And the big houses—well, there’s no- 
body to run them. You should have 
seen the place in 1910.” It was indeed 
a sorry state of affairs, I concluded. 
Where were the snows, to say nothing 
of the upstairs maids, of yesteryear. I 
went there frankly expecting to find 
some crumbly old mansions, some 
crumbly old Freddie Lonsdale char- 
acters hanging about playing croquet 
in the uncut grass, and in the distance 
perhaps, the steady thwack-thwack- 
thwack of cherry trees’ being felled to 
make way for the latest development 
of Plantagenet-type, three-bedroom 
ranchers. 

Well, readers, I am in a position to 
report that things are just fine in Hills- 





borough. It may well be that some of 
the old estates have been reduced, and 
that some of the larger houses are still 
waiting for the parlor maids to return 
from Lockheed. But I should say that if 
social leveling has struck Hillsborough, 
it has not struck it more than a glancing 
blow. 

The first time I went to Hillsborough 
I got lost (not an easy thing to do; it’s 
a small place really), and after driving 


around rather aimlessly for a while I 
stopped at a crossroads. The crossroads 
was at a slight rise in the ground, and 
from where I sat in the car I could see 
quite a number of the larger houses. Some 
were still half-hidden by trees or walls, 
but three or four stood grandly out on 
huge lawns, and for lack of anything bet- 
ter to do at that moment I decided to 
make some brief visual notes, which I 
shall present right here: 


“Hillsborough, Califorma. 11:10 a 
Wednesday: Whole place seems deserted 
No cars. No people. Three tig houses 
and not a soul in sight. Maybe everyone 
is at the market? Maybe cveryone sot 
yet back from weekend. Correcton thee: 
very big houses. One red-brick house; one 
Tudor house; one white house with greet 
columns in front. Colonel perhaps 
Very nice. Magnificent awn. Woukdn’ 
like to mow a lawn that large Mowe 








The Summer Shirt 
(it’s shaded) 


THINK OF SHADES so light they merely hint at color and 
you've an idea what’s new about our Brahma Cloth 
shirts. The fine cotton yarn in them is all imported. The 
cloth itself is a subtly-textured dobby that is doubly 
surprising for combining crisp looks with soft “feel”. 
As for the rest—its resistance to wrinkles and its ability 
to suggest color (at close range) without resembling the 
usual colored shirt—those are our secrets. 


This, like every EXCELLO shirt, is tailored like a 
jacket. Our way of saying that, among other virtues, the 
sleeves are set in at the same angle as your arms. The 





yoke curves to conform to the curve of your shoulders. 
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of admirers who had collected at the bar 
to hear his comments on the presidential 
campaign. Dorothy Friend, Banducci’s tire- 
less press representative, was standing off to 
one side, having a drink with Bill Dana, the 
bewildered, black-eyed “my name ees José 
Jimenez” of the Steve Allen show who was 


the current headliner at the i. “A doll,’ Mrs. 
Friend sighed when Dana left for his last 
performance of the evening. ““You have no 
idea what we go through with some of these 
funny men. Drunks, neurotics, egomaniacs. 
When we get a nice guy like Bill . . .”” She 
didn’t bother to finish the sentence. She 
finished her drink. 


Later, Will Holt and Dolly Jonah con- 
cluded their act inside The Show Room 
with a Teutonic blast at Hollywood bor- 
rowed from The Threepenny Opera. Bill 
Dana was introduced and came lumbering 
down a side aisle, chatting with some of the 
customers along the way. It was all relaxed, 
intimate and informal. 


“Eet ees my first time ing 
night club,” Dana began his act, 
“No, ees not my first time ing 
night club, but ees first time I do 
not have to pay de meenimoom,” 

Dana, it developed in conver. 
sation after the show, was the 
third displaced person from the 
folding of the Steve Allen show 
to find asylum at the hungry j, 
Like Louis Nye and Pat Harring. 
ton, Jr., who had preceded him, 
Dana detests night clubs, both as 
a patron and a performer, but 
had agreed to work the i because 
“people come here to see a show, 
not to get stoned and make it 
with some chick.” 

Paul Goldenberg, having got 
the i through another night, 
dropped down beside Dana at 
an alcove table in The Other 
Room and nodded agreement, 
Many of the comics and singers 
who got off to a swinging start at 
the i, he said, never really appre- 
ciated the advantages of its Show 
Room until they started work. 
ing conventional night spots, 

Bob Newhart was just break. 
ing in his act when he first came 
to the i with button-down mono- 
logues so delicately fabricated as 
to permit no interruption, not 
even a muffled cough. He was 
new to the business and not too 
happy at the i, but his mild dis- 
tress turned to agony and out- 
rage when he left its Show Room 


and found himself a voice crying § 


in a smoke-drenched wilderness 
of cocktail shakers, clattering 
crockery and sodden chatter. 
When Shelley Berman returned 
to San Francisco after the suc- 
cess of his first record, Inside 
Shelley Berman, which had been 
taped at the hungry i, he had 
priced himself out of Banducci’s 
reach. After his opening at the 
Fairmont’s Venetian Room, Ber- 
man hustled down to the i to chat 
with Banducci. When Berman 
complained that the Venetian 
Room was too large for his inti- 
mate style of comedy, Banducci 
offered to return to the Fair- 
mont with him and saw the room 
in half. “Otherwise,” he said, 
“pack up and come back.” 
Banducci frequently finds him- 
self unable to meet the current 
asking price of the talent he dis- 
covered and developed at the 
hungry i, but he is quick to 
pounce on any promising new 
prospect. When Brendan Behan 
hit New York last year with his 
play, The Hostage, Banduccl 
caught him on television and, 
impressed by his wit, folk songs 
and publicity, tried to book him 
into the i. At the same time, €x- 
cited over a new long-playing 
record, 2000 Years With Carl 
Reiner and Mel Brooks, he was on 
the phone to Los Angeles try- 
ing to lure the pair to North 
Beach for their night-club debut. 
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Reiner and Brooks are both refugees 
from the old Sid Caesar show, Carl 
as a performer who worked with the 
writers, Mel as a writer who turned 

former at parties. In their parlor 
improvisations, Carl will start inter- 
viewing Mel, who may materialize as 
Fabiola, the latest young singing sensa- 
tion (““Man, it’s like I am they. They 
are me. We are all singing. I have the 
mouth.”) or as a 2000-year-old Wander- 
ing Jew reminiscing about his 42,000 
children (““And not one comes to visit 
me.”) or the means of transportation 
in the old days (“*Mostly fear.”’). 

Mel Brooks is an awesome phe- 
nomenon. like Jonathan Winters, the 
comedian most warmly admired by his 
practicing peers. Both are always “on,” 
both have an inexhaustible vein of 
comic inventiveness. Unlike the old- 
school comics who depend on a staff 
of three-button writers and a file of 
sure-fire jokes, the new school creates 
its own material, often improvising from 
one performance to another. 

Leonard Weinrib, a young comedian 
who had come to San Francisco to 
work up a new act with the help of Bill 
Dana and his writing partner, Don 
Hinkley, joined the early morning 
seminar on the humor of the hungry i. 
At Dana’s request, Weinrib did his im- 
pression of Mort Sahl. It was fiendishly 
accurate but it was more the apprentice 
Sahl than the seasoned performer who 
has dropped most of his old hipster 
jargon and his nervous punctuation 
(“Right? Right!”’). Mort now speaks 
with the confidence and authority of a 
man who realizes that what he says in 
San Francisco may be quoted next day 
in Washington, London, Paris and 
Rome. 

Mort’s name had been tossed into 
play only the day before when a Los 
Angeles interviewer dropped in on 
Malcolm Muggeridge, the former edi- 
tor of Punch, who had watched the de- 
velopment of the new school from 
London, where the hungry i is known 
to insiders through the records taped in 
its Show Room by Sahl, Berman, Bruce, 
Winters, the Kingston Trio and the 
Gateway Singers. 

“Humor is basically cruel,” the vis- 
iting English humorist said. “It’s a 


Goop 
THINGS 





defense against life. That’s why we make 
jokes about death. If we laugh at death, 
it takes the edge off our fear.” 

This thesis, it was agreed, could be doc- 
umented by one of the first sick jokes 
to make the rounds a few years ago: “But 
aside from that, Mrs. Lincoln, what did 
you think of the play?” Later in his inter- 
view, however, Muggeridge had identified 
Mort Sahl with thesick humorschool, a mis- 
take its headmaster—Lenny Bruce—would 


be as quick as Mort to correct. Both Mort 
and Lenny will occasionally zero in on the 
same target—segregation, capital punish- 
ment, police brutality—but Mort never uses 
an “amputee joke” or a socially unaccept- 
able word. Lenny rarely uses anything else, 
except at the hungry i where Banducci, who 
cherishes him as “a lovely soul,”’ doggedly 
fumigates his material. 

Lenny, who has been dubbed “the man 
from outer taste,” has his own minority 


opinion of what is sick and tasteless. No 
organ or function of a human body created 
in the image of God, he believes, is to be 
regarded as unclean or unmentionable. 
Sexual shame and the smirking jokes at- 
tending it are, to Lenny, a form of illness. 
He delivers this diagnosis in such trauma- 
tizing language that night-club audiences 
reared on Hildegarde and Sophie Tucker 
are likely to pay less attention to what he 
says than to how he says it. 








“The tender loveliness of a child's shin will be yours when you use 
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An entirely new concept of make-up, miraculously active thanks to 
“Biotene,”’ the new biological substance that helps cell regeneration, 
giving your skin the appearance of translucent loveliness it had when you were a child. 
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Lenny’s shocking style has been hotly 
debated. A conventional comedian, who 
has been especially virulent in his attacks 
on Lenny’s sick humor, saw no danger sig- 
nals threatening his own healthy humor 
when he cracked the jokes his writers 
managed to draw from the nervous break- 
down Jonathan Winters suffered a couple 
of years ago while working at the hungry i. 

““Who’s sick?’’ Lenny snorted. “Him or 
me?” 


The underground humor brewed in En- 
rico Banducci‘s basement is now promi- 
nent enough to warrant the scrutiny of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. Their Man 
in North Beach was disappointed in the 
sleekness of the hungry i’s new digs. He 
grudgingly conceded the management’s 
“quick eye for new talent,” but found the 
present splendor a distressingly far cry 
from what he erroneously regarded as a 
former beatnik hangout. 
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Although the Beat Movement flared 
up in the polyglot neighborhood of the 
hungry i, the sullen outcasts in beards 
and sandals, with their de-sexed female 
companions in black stockings and 
dustmop hairdos, ate at the Co- 
Existence Bagel Shop and the Cas- 
sandra (Zen soup . . . 20 cents a bowl), 
drank at The Place, and assembled for 
spiritual communion at the Bread and 
Wine Mission. The beatniks prided 
themselves on being “disaffiliated,” 
non-committed, uninvolved. They were 
contemptuous of the earnest young men 
and women who crowded into the 
hungry i to hear Mort Sahl and Lenny 
Bruce, both of whom have always been 
passionately committed, messianically 
involved. 

Mort first showed up at the hungry i 
at a time when a fish-and-game warden 
in the Ozarks might have been de- 
frocked for having signed a peace 





WE BELIEVE 


petition. (“Senator McCarthy does not 
question what you say so much as your 
right to say it.””) 

When Lenny turned up in The Show 
Room a few years later. grown men and 
women were milling in front of public 
schools hooting at children who had 
been born brown instead of white. (“If 
you can tell me Christ or Moses, for 
instance, would say to some kid, ‘Hey, 
kid, that’s a white fountain, you can’t 
drink out of there,” you’re out of your 
skull.”’) 

The beatniks rejected the affluent 
society; Mort and Lenny set out to 
reform it. Mort has turned the night- 
club circuit into a political platform, 
Lenny an offbeat pulpit for his scato- 
logical sermons on brotherhood. While 
the beatniks are sinking out of sight, 
leaving only a few badly written scrolls 
in the Dead Sea of their sterility, the 
hungry i satirists have continued to 
flourish, On Mort Sahl’s last visit to 
San Francisco some 3200 fugitives from 
electronic gunslingers poured into the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium on a 
rainy Saturday night to hear what their 
North Beach Jeremiah had to say about 
the election results. 

““What we really need,” Mort said, 
“is a man who can stand up to Khrush- 
chev and sit down to Susskind.” 

Seven years after Banducci first 
sandwiched him between the folk songs 
and the free cold cuts, Mort was back 
home, still staving off an intellectual 
hunger not to be appeased by the low- 
cal mixes and instant brands which 
have sprung up in imitation of the raw- 
meat satire packaged at the hungry i. 

THE END 
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Excello SHIRTS 


can be found at these stores: 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
Weber & Heilbroner & Branches 
Gimbels & Branches 


ALBANY, N. Y.* McManus & Riley 

ATLANTA, GA. * Muse’s & Branch 

AUSTIN, TEXAS « E. M. Scarbrough 

BALTIMORE, MD. * Hecht-May & Branches 
Hochschild, Kohn 
& Branches 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. * J. Blach & Sons, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. * Wim. Filene’s Sons Co. 
& Branches 
Kennedy’s & Branches 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. * Arcade Men’s Shop 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.* J. B. Ivey & Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. * Hardie & Caudle 

CHICAGO, ILL. * Lytton’s & Branches 
Karoll’s 

CINCINNATI, OHIO + Mabley & Carew Co. 

Burkhardt’s 

CLEVELAND, OHIO > The Halle Bros. Co. 

& Branches 

COLUMBUS, OHIO + The Union Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS + FE. M. Kahn & Co., Inc. 

& Branches 
Reynolds-Penland Co., Inc. 
& Branches 
DAYTON, OHIO * Barrar, McCray & Trick 
DENVER, COLO. * The Gano-Downs Co. 
Robert Wilson Co., Inc. 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Inc. 

DES MOINES, IOWA * Younker’s & Branches 

DETROIT, MICH. * J. L. Hudson Co. & Branches 

EL PASO, TEXAS * The White House 

Union Fashion 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS * Washer Bros. 

A. Davis Co. 

HAMMOND, IND. * Jack Fox 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. + L. S. Ayres Co., Inc. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. * Levy’s 

KANSAS CITY, MO. * Palace Clothing Co. 

Macy’s & Branches 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF + Bullock’s Inc. 

Branches 

LOUISVILLE, KY. * Rodes-Rapier Co., Inc. 

MADISON, WISC. * Spoo & Son 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. « Milwaukee Boston Store 

& Branches 
Toepfer & Bellack 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * Juster’s 
Liemandt’s, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. * Cain-Sloan Co., Inc. 
Joseph Frank & Sons, Inc. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. « Gentree Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. + Maison Blanche 
Porter’s 
Rubenstein Bros. 
Stevens, Inc. 

NOGALES, ARIZ. * Bracker’s 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. - Kerr’s 

OMAHA, NEB. + J. L. Brandeis & Sons 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. * Gimbels & Branches 

Jackson & Moyer 

Diamond’s 

Kenneth J. Flowers 

McDougall-Cassou 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Gimbels & Branches 

PORTLAND, ORE. * Lipman- Wolfe 

RICHMOND, VA. ¢ Greentree’s, Inc. 

Thalhimer’s 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. * McFarlin Clothing Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH « Z. C. M. I. 
Arthur Frank 
Hibbs Clothing Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS - D. L. Pincus 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. « City of Paris 
Moore’s 
Jack Davis 
SEATTLE, WASH. * Leslie-Hughes 
Prager’s 
Bon Marche 

SHREVEPORT, LA. * Selber Bros. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.* D & J Wilkinson Co. 
Famous-Barr Co. & Branches 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 

ST. PAUL, MINN. * Hagstrum Bros., Inc. 

Dayton’s 
TUCSON, ARIZ. + Levy’s of Tucson 
TULSA, OKLA. * Vandever’s 
Renberg’s 
WASHINGTON, D. C. + Bruce Hunt, Inc. 
Lansburgh’s 


Excello WHITE SHIRTS always 


available at $5.95, $6.95, $8.95, $10.00 ond uP. 
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sAN FRANCISCO 
THE SATELLITES: 
HILLSBOROUGH 


Continued from Page 108 


of the area—the sugar barons, shipping 
i tes and so forth—could band to- 
in pursuit of Gentry Living. The 
exclusivity, since then, has been some- 
what flawed by the several Jacquerie 
movements which have taken place 
since 1890; and the pressures of the 
century (the presence, barely ten miles 
away, of great freeway systems, elec- 
tronics factories and the relentless coun- 
termarching of suburban developments 
up and down the San Francisco penin- 
sula) have given Hillsborough the look, 
at times, less of an enclave than of a 
tide pool. But it is still immensely rich. 
It is still in great demand. It has sur- 
vived, I should guess, a good bit better 
than Tuxedo Park has. 
| realize that it is rather indiscreet of 
me to be talking quite so much about 
wealth, but I have always found the 
richness of Hillsborough a source of 
warmth and reassurance. There is sup- 
posed to be a lot of money in this coun- 
try, but it rarely ever looks like a lot 
of money. When a foreigner says, “‘Oh, 
there’s so much wealth in the United 
States!” I tend to think of either the 
Mesabi ore deposits, James Mich- 
ener’s latest movie contract, or of those 
tens of thousands of affable, moon- 
faced, slightly corrupt young men pull- 
ing down $22,000 a year from Fort- 
num & Fortescue. Really rich people 
are no help at all. Immensely affluent 
businessmen, who ought to be behaving 
in the manner, if not of the elder 
Morgan, at least of the late Edward 
Arnold, instead put their arms around 
you in a doleful, comradely way and 
start telling you about their “tax posi- 
tion,” while their wives, when not re- 
marking on the really good things you 
can get in the City of Paris basement if 
you only know how to look, keen 
on about the impossibility-of-finding- 
decent-help-in-this-country-any-more. 
Before going out to Hillsborough, in 
fact, | was given much the same treat- 
ment. “Going to Hillsborough, eh? 
Well, too bad you couldn’t have seen 
it fifty years ago. You can’t have a 
place like that with taxes the way they 
are. Those big estates have been sliced 
up into next to nothing, you know. 
And the big houses—well, there’s no- 
body to run them. You should have 
seen the place in 1910.” It was indeed 
4 sorry state of affairs, I concluded. 
Where were the snows, to say nothing 
of the upstairs maids, of yesteryear. I 
went there frankly expecting to find 
some crumbly old mansions, some 
crumbly old Freddie Lonsdale char- 
acters hanging about playing croquet 
in the uncut grass, and in the distance 
perhaps, the steady thwack-thwack- 
thwack of cherry trees’ being felled to 
make way for the latest development 
of Plantagenet-type, three-bedroom 
ranchers, 
Well, readers, I am in a position to 
‘eport that things are just fine in Hills- 


borough. It may well be that some of 
the old estates have been reduced, and 
that some of the larger houses are still 
waiting for the parlor maids to return 
from Lockheed. But I should say that if 
social leveling has struck Hillsborough, 
it has not struck it more than a glancing 
blow. 

The first time I went to Hillsborough 
I got lost (not an easy thing to do; it’s 
a small place really), and after driving 


around rather aimlessly for a while I 
stopped at a crossroads. The crossroads 
was at a slight rise in the ground, and 
from where I sat ir the car I could see 
quite a number of the larger houses. Some 
were still half-hidden by trees or walls, 
but three or four stood grandly out on 
huge lawns, and for lack of anything bet- 
ter to do at that moment I decided to 
make some brief visual notes, which I 
shall present right here: 


“Hillsborough, California. 11:10 a.M., 
Wednesday: Whole place seems deserted. 
No cars. No people. Three big houses 
and not a soul in sight. Maybe everyone 
is at the market? Maybe everyone not 
yet back from weekend. Correction: three 
very big houses. One red-brick house; one 
Tudor house; one white house with great 
columns in front. Colonial perhaps? 
Very nice. Magnificent lawn. Wouldn’t 
like to mow a lawn that large. Mown 
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The tails are extra long with a “Bell-front” lap to keep 


you’ve an idea what’s new about our Brahma Cloth 
shirts. The fine cotton yarn in them is all imported. The 
cloth itself is a subtly-textured dobby that is doubly 
surprising for combining crisp looks with soft “feel”. 
As for the rest—its resistance to wrinkles and its ability 
to suggest color (at close range) without resembling the 
usual colored shirt—those are our secrets. 


This, like every EXCELLO shirt, is tailored like a 
jacket. Our way of saying that, among other virtues, the 
sleeves are set in at the same angle as your arms. The 
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them tucked in your trousers. And all this excellence 


is buttoned up with genuine Ocean 
Pearl buttons (the only kind worthy 
of the tailoring). 


Our Brahma Cloth summer shirt comes touched with 
shades of maize, tan, green, blue, grey, or rose wine and 
costs about $5.95. You'll find it, along with other 
EXCELLO shirts in both long & short sleeves (priced 
from $5.95 to $15.00) at the fine & II 
stores listed in the adjoining column. XCE 0 
EXCELLO SHIRTS, Inc., 390 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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once a day? Mown twice a day?” sprinkling. Fine spray. Good trajeo. 
Maybe replaced weekly by Abercrom- tory. Everything quiet.” 
bie & Fitch? These, I am the first to admit it, are 
“Suddenly action from red-brick only brief and superficial notes ang 
house. Gardener appears. Gardener therefore can hardly hope to do justice 
wheels barrow from around house and __ to the deeper elements in Hillsborough 
down driveway. Gardener stops. Leaves _life, except perhaps to indicate in q 
barrow in driveway. Turns around. small way that (a) there is a certain 
Goes back around building. Everything calmness to be found in Hills 
quiet. Sound of door slamming at borough, at least around 11:00 on 
Tudor house. Tudor house partly cove weekday mornings, and (b), there are 
ered by trees. Nothing doing at Tudor apparently still enough gardeners on 


house. More excitement from red-brick —_ the premises to constitute a regimental Asa 
house. Gardener coming back around combat team in time of national emer. listin 
house talking to friend. Friend takes gency. high 
barrow, wheels it onto lawn. Puts bar- Hillsborough, on the whole, is quiet figure 
row down. Conversation. and gracious and stately and loaded Fore! 

“Car approaching in distance. Cor- with taste, much of it good. There are Unit 


rection: not car, Volkswagen bus. those who find it a little too quiet and 
Volkswagen bus painted yellow. In- there are those who find it just right. 








scription on side: Madeleine Pastry At any rate it is a good place to live in Anch 
Shop. Sudden action from white house. if you like: bridge, growing bonzaj Berlin 
Two gardeners walking across lawn. _ trees, shopping by telephone, and hay. Bomb 
Things getting very lively here. One ing lunch at the Burlingame Country Bosto 
gardener carries hose. Gardener puts Club. ee 
hose down. Conversation. Third gar- The Burlingame Country Club is : 
dener appears carrying object. Gives the most elegant country club in the me 
object to second gardener. Second gar- West and when the Duchess of Wind- Cari 
dener attaches object to hose. All gar- sor comes to Hillsborough that is where Char! 
deners now move away. Hose starts she has lunch. Tuesday is Ladies’ Day. Chico 
sprinkling. Conversation. Small car ap- Hillsborough has no shops and no Dalla 
proaching on starboard beam. Black _ sidewalks, but it has a mayor, anda Nin 
Mercedes. Very chic. Male driver. Very good school, and a post office, and all i 
stern. the bonzai trees a community could oan 
“Car passes. No sound from other possibly want, and there are those who Edmo 
houses. No sound from car. No sound _ feel that, for the time being anyway, Gene 
from anywhere. Three gardeners dis- life there must be looked upon as rea- Hami 
appear around white house. Hose  sonably complete. THE END Hong 














On February 20, 1962, you'll see 
dancing girls of India on the 
yund-the-World Cruise . 
grew flagship ROTTERDAM 









When you go on vacation — ©. 
ed 


Never carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 





Always carry 
| American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 








A ae eae eta eee eee rs RAVE vanowe, | 80 days «20 ports rates from $2,700 - sails Jan. 25, 1962 from New York - see your travel agett 


FIELD WAREHOUSING + OVERSEAS BANKING 
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Honolulu 
mit it, are WE ATHER Jackson, Miss. 78 54 64 
notes and Juneau 50 32 76 
do justice Lima, Peru 80 62 83 
Isborough henthin 55 40 75 
<a re a By Los Angeles 75 55 63 
in Hie oo) = Madrid 63 42 50 
11:00 on if” is Miami 82 65 58 
there are a is S Milwaukee 58 38 70 | 
leners on Montreal 50: 384e 71 
i id travelers, the alphabetical 
egimental As * guide for oe a" ~s Nassau, Bahamas 80 69 60 
nal emer. listing below indicates April's average 
high and low temperatures and humidity New Orleans 79 63 72 
e, is quiet figures for key spots around the world. New York a2 46S 
id loaded Foreign figures are long-term averages ; Oslo a: 34°73 Eee ‘ll ™ 
There are United States figures are last year’s. Seiske 60 40 73 ss You Hit 
: ie. 
quiet and High Low Humidity Perth, Australia 7606 O6STtis«éWG oes e 
ust right eying ~ the High Notes 
to live in Amsterdam 54. 39 78 Philadelphia 70 46 63 if 
g bonzai Berlin 54 37 68 Phoenix 86 57 26 of a 
and hay. Bombay oe. .77 #0 Portland, Ore. 61 “4 73 
Country | Boston 56 40 69 Rapid City, S. D. 60 35 52 Happy Vacation 
Club Buenos Aires 72°. 633 «| S2 Roanoke, Va. Je. &. 3 ~ 
Club is 
ab i the Cairo Ss 36 4 Rome 66 49 72 
of Wind- Caribou, Me. 44. 26 78 San Diego 7)... 2 
t is where Charleston, S.C. 73 59 68 San Francisco 62 50 75 
lies’ Day. | Chicago 61 45 52 San Juan, P. R. 83 73 75 Bwee BG % » es 
and no Dallas, Tex. 78 S57 60 Savannah 78 S35 670 a “4 3 ' aS | & ss ex 
> Denver 63 40 39 Spokane 60 38 61 —says Helen Traubel, internationally famous Star of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
ty could Detroit 60 41 65 Springfield, Mo. 69 46 59 
Helen Traubel has seen the world from 
hose who Edmonton, Canada S129) SS) Tokyo a. the most glamorous viewpoint in the 
anyway, Geneva, Switzerland 52 41 60 Venice 60 49 83 le a of f Rg | sec 
: , pera Concert star. But, Missouri is 
N as rea- Hamilton, Bermuda 7\ Ge v7 Vienna 56 41 61 the “Heartland of Hospitality’ when 
THE END , 73 67 82 Washington, D. C. 73 49 38 iss Traubel has a longing to visit 
mae hong ee the home folk in her native St. Louis. 
St. Louis is the Eastern gateway to 
some of the spectacular scenic spots 
in Missouri. Only a couple of hours’ 
drive brings you into the heart of the 
Ozark fishing and family vacation 
» wonderland. Up and down the Missis- 
. sippi and Missouri rivers, historic ‘ 


spots exude the memories of Mark SHAW’S GARDENS, St. Louis, has no 


Twain, Daniel Boone, Civil War counterpart in the United States. Com- 
heroes of Blue and Gray and stirring parable only to the famous Kew Gardens 
days of the “Mother of the West.” of London, it contains the largest collec- 


‘ tion of plant life in the Western Hemis- 
All over Missouri, 33 state parks, 7 big phere. 
lakes and a dozen famous clear-water 
floating and fishing streams, invite you 
to relax, eat, rest and enjoy yourself. 
In the metropolitan centers of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, you can take advan- 
tage of some of the world’s famous art 
galleries, cultural centers, metropolitan 
amusement, major league baseball. 


“You all come!” For the happiest, low- 
cost family vacation in years! We’re 
glad to help you plan it, .y places 
to go, things to see and how to get 


there. Just mail coupon below. 





lor 
greal 
/ evenings 
and 
greal 


FOREST PARK, St. Louis, is the second 
largest city park in the country. Its many 
attractions include the world-famous zoo, 
Jewel Box, Municipal Opera, Jefferson 
Memorial and Art Museum. 





FREE! Big, New 40-Page Book 
























entrees } 
ay pee INA, on the same spot on the Missouri Resources & Development | 
Mississippi from which Tom Sawyer and Cotten | 
Huck Finn set forth on their memorable | 
adventures. Hannibal is the center of the Dept. D-143 | 
fabulous chain of lakes hunting and Jefferson City, Mo. i 
; boating area of the upper Mississippi. ‘s Please send FREE, without obligation, 40- | 
France’s noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has page, full color brochure, “MISSOURI'S 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for SHOW ME”. 
our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. “Heartland of stone | 
Hospitality— | 
MADE WITH FI where the Old 
FINE COGNAC BRANDY / PRODUCT OF FRANCE / 80 PROOF / CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., DEPT. H4, 730 5TH AVE., N.Y.C. 19 Geuth cad Mow : Address. | 
3 West meet. 
Db City. State. 
vel agedt. i eee reer J! 
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Callaloo—popular for Sunday brunch 
in colorful Trinidad—is a hearty local 
soup concocted of crabmeat, callaloo 
leaves, okra and other tasty ingredients. 

Would you like to try Callaloo at its 
native best, and thrill to other fasci- 
nating new experiences? Then sign 
aboard now for a vagabond voyage to 
the Caribbean on a comfortable Alcoa 
freighter, or a new Alcoa ore ship (the 
latter with luxurious air-conditioned 
accommodations). 


These are 12-passenger vessels that 
travel more leisurely than sophisti- 
cated cruise ships. But therein lies 
their charm—and their ability to pro- 
vide quiet, relaxing sea trips to an ex- 
citing area of the Caribbean. 

Cruises range from 14 to 25 days 
and sail from New York, Mobile, New 
Orleans and Texas, to Trinidad and 
other parts of the Spanish Main. See 
your travel agent for details or mail 
the coupon now. 





ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
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fascinating Caribbean dishes. 
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7 
$ Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. 19th floor. : 
° 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. ll Name. . 

e 
° CT) Please send folders on freighter and ° 
: ore ship cruises to the Caribbean. Address. : 
. . . 

e C Include free recipe book telling how > 
° to make Callaloo and other " 4 
> City. Zone. State — 3: 
e - 
_ * 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPs 


By HOWARD GREic 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


SAN FRANCISCO CLIMATE 


Q. “Please give us a run-down on the climate of San Francisco. What seasonal weights of 
clothing are required ?” Mr. & Mrs. T.A., Charlotte, N.c 


San Francisco is blessed with a year-round temperate climate. Temperatures 
seldom rise above 70° or fall below 45°. September and October are the warmest 
months, when the average high temperature is 68°, the low around 55°. The cold- 
est months are December (average high 57°, low 47°) and January (high 55°, low 
45°). Practically no rain falls from May through September, but midwinter days 
frequently are very wet. On summer afternoons heavy fogs roll in through the 
Golden Gate, making a highly picturesque sight when viewed from the hilltops, 
The sun disperses them the next morning, however, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce points out that the Bay averages only 153 foggy hours a year. 

A coat is required the year around, for mornings and evenings are always cool, 
Women think of San Francisco as a suit-with-furs city, where well-groomed ele- 
gance is the keynote. Take along tailored wool dresses, too, chic hats and dinner 
clothes. Add a few summer-weight items for summer and early fall. Include your 
most comfortable walking shoes for sight-seeing and shopping on hilly streets, but 
don’t forget dressy shoes to wear with a cocktail dress or theater suit for dinners 
and evenings in San Francisco’s elegant restaurants. Although rain gear is not es- 
sential during summer, it’s safer to have it along for foggy mornings. 

Men will want conservative wool business suits for town wear; slacks and a 
tweed sport coat can be included for sight-seeing hours and jaunts around the Bay 
area. To repeat, a topcoat is a necessity every month in the year. 

For both men and women, informal summer sportswear can be useful if visit- 
ing down the Peninsula or in the Marin County suburbs across the Golden Gate 
Bridge. It is not needed in the city. 

Remember that these suggestions apply only to the coast. As you travel in- 
land, away from the moderating influence of the California Current, California 
summers grow hotter and winters colder. 























neat as a bandbox « clean as a whistle « fit as a fiddie 


GET SET NOW 
FOR SPRING, 
.) SUMMER AND FALL! 


SEE YOUR GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 
FOR AN AIR-CONDITIONED DEMONSTRATION 


GET GENERAL MOTORS CAR AIR CONDITIONING! 


Wrinkles make you wretched? Harrison Air Conditioning is the smooth way of 
motoring. No more wrinkled clothes, wilted collars, mussed-up hair. You 
arrive as you drive . . . bandbox neat. Grime make you grimace? Harrison Air 
Conditioning is the clean way of motoring. Dirt and dust are locked out as 
the interior of your car is bathed in cool, washed air. You stay as you start... 
whistle clean. It’s the healthier way to go, too! 

The air you breathe is literally washed before it enters your car. And stress 
and strain melt away as you drive in the quiet, refreshing climate of cool, 
dehumidified air. What’s more, 98% of irritating pollen is eliminated. So 
whether you already own or are about to buy a new Cadillac, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac or Chevrolet, ask your General Motors Dealer for a demon- 
stration of Harrison Air Conditioning. Discover for yourself why it’s such a 


sound investment for you and your family. © COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 


G. oool abe by af conloot- 
[ARRIS'O/V 


AUTOMOTIVE A/R CONDITIONING 






HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS « OIL COOLERS * THERMOSTATS « AIR CONDITIONERS ¢ HEATERS e¢ DEFROSTERS 
e 
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pE LUXE IN RUSSIA 
Q. “I understand that the U.S.S.R. has new regulations which increase the cost for those 
wishing to visit there. Can yeu give me details ?” G. L., Detroit, Mich. 

New regulations for visits to Russia went into effect January 1, 1961. The 
major change is a requirement that individual visitors buy a De Luxe Class pack- 
age which includes sight-seeing by private car with an English-speaking guide, 
top-grade hotel accommodations, all meals and transfers between airport and 
hotel. The package costs $35 a day for one person, or $25 a day each for two or 
three traveling together and sharing hotel rooms or suites. (The former De Luxe 
rate was a straight $30 a day a person, and there was a Tourist rate, now discon- 
tinued, of $16 a day for room and board without car or guide.) 

Rates for those visiting Russia on business, and for groups, remain unchanged. 
The business rate is $12 a day for a single room with bath, Continental breakfast 
and transfers. For groups of 15 or more, rates for room and board, transfers and 
sightseeing by bus with a guide are: 


First Class 
Single room with bath $17.50 
Twin-bed room with bath =/5.00 a person 


Tourist Class 
3 or 4 persons to a room 10.00 a person 


Off-season reductions are granted from October | through April 30: 15 per 
cent on De Luxe rates for individuals and 25 per cent on First and Tourist Class 


rates for groups. 
For additional sightseeing or personal transportation, interpreter guides are 
available at $1.50 an hour; small cars with drivers at $2.30 an hour, and larger 


ones at $3.10 an hour. ; 

If you wish to visit a Black Sea resort (Yalta, Sochi or Bouldary), you may ar- 
range for a minimum stay of 5 days, maximum 30 days, at the First Class rate of $8 
a day a person sharing a twin-bed room. These rates include accommodations with 
private bath or shower and all meals, but do not include transfers or sightseeing. 

Forty Russian cities are open to tourists this year, including Kharkov, Kiev, 
Leningrad, Minsk, Moscow, Odessa, Riga, Rostov-on-Don, Samarkand, 
Stalingrad and Tashkent. THE END 
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way of 
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ny At Elbow Beach you have the 


choicest of accommodations... 
4 new, air-conditioned guest 
stress Jy | “| rooms with private terraces, 
pool-cabana rooms or surfside 
cottages. And there’s no finer 
location, on the lovely south 
shore and only minutes from 
downtown Hamilton. 


IDAIRE ay =. “Qh Se Bf TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


A magnificent new swim- 
ming pool with sun decks 
and cabana rooms. 


The widest, pinkest beach 
on the island, directly in 
front of the hotel. 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY TRAVEL AGENT 
or our New York office: 
ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center 
JUdson 6-4500 
also in Boston, Washington, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Glos Buck nh Club 


BERMUDA'S FAMOUS OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
E. R. Hetland, General Manager 














Any Season is 


Holiday Season itn Italy 





SAN FRANCISCO: HEARST; Not San Franciscan, eh? -— 
THE RECORD INTERVIEWER: No, sir. And I can, | o* 
exactly place —— 

Continued from Page 91 The ve 

HEARST: Harvard, sir. That accent rumbli 

bullion on their backs in burlap sacks _ cost my father at least twenty thousand as : 

and swapping it for its weight in Treas- _ dollars, not that he cared. He murdered 50" 

ury coins. So we got the million. What the English language himself, but he — 

could Grant do about it? He might could go down a mine shaft with a pick 

know which end of a gun goes off, but and tell you to a dollar what the mine 00 

he couldn’t give you the right change was worth. He'd bought the Examiner —_ 

for a dollar—he was fired as an incom- _ because he wanted to be governor of Cal- peop vi 

petent when he was clerking ina coun- _ifornia—he failed, of course. But when pnd ; 4 

try store... . he gave me that newspaper he made the si 
smartest move of his life. I doubt wes! 
Slow fade on Ralston. Sounds of an whether many men on earth had as ne 
old-fashioned steam press clacking in the much fun as I did—the joy of taking an * am . 
; : darkness. Newsboys’ voices rise sharply _ era by the ears and eyes and bouncing et ve 

— a and then diminish. The spot comes up on it around. Fun, yes—but happiness? _ F 
| Mgmeteh mpesic® inqiuding a tall thin young man with a pink-and- You know all about the newspapers | = vs 
world’s largest Rainbow Trout, white skin and a little golden mustache. bought or built, the women I loved, and elles 
You’ll find superb hunting and fish- His eyes are too close together and they — the treasures | looted from the soft- ‘a c 
ing; swimming, boating, winter have a shrewd, narrow look in them, but handed heirs of rotting palaces and Rolina: 
"sports, picture taking or just plain en- he has a fine head and a good bearing, crammed into warehouses in New York, Mensa 
joying the unexcelled scenery. There’s and his manner is diffident and charming. Rome and London. . Oh, yes, I had of mo 
fun for every member of the family in , . fun, but the only ere oh wee happy » the shrug 
the unspoiled BIG WEST at its color- INTERVIEWER : I know I ve seen you only time in my life was here in San ansenb 
before, sir, but you didn’t look then as_—_ Francisco, fashioning my newspaper hon § 
ful and exciting best. IDAHO! _ you do now. Do you mind refreshing and my future. cane 
=. my memory? hon 
As spot fades on Hearst, newsboys run all of th 
YOUNG MAN: William Randolph on with armfuls of paper. San F 
Hearst, sir. and gi 
NEWSBOYS: RED HOT YET... READ ALL ‘ust th 
INTERVIEWER: Of course. excuse me. ABOUT IT. . . SUNDAY SUICIDE BY LOVE- ot 
But you are so much younger than SICK LOAFER . . . TRACTION RING KILLS pei ° 
I...and. well, your accent. . BILL . . . MAY GAG PRESS. . . SLUSH positio 


Great mountains with lots of snow for winter sports.... 
sunny beaches and sparkling lakes for summer relaxa- 
tion... natural and man-made beauty everywhere... 
picturesque villages and magnificent cities . . . art col- 
lections unique in the world... fashionable shops with 
exquisite products of the local handicraft . . . superb 





cuisine and delicious wines. . . a gay social life, cultural 


events, folklore . . . it’s all there! 





pannr® 
‘ TTia 
: : sanbeegyiitiy! 
dates et vytt? 
1 


saninad niin ame ERs REA 


Ho SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW. 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE —E.N.L.T. 
Palazzo d’ltalia, 626 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y. 


New Orleans: International Trade Mart 
San Francisco: St. Francis Hotel 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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The voices die out. A distant, unearthly 
rumbling begins, something comparable 
to a mezzo-forte roll on a cymbal or 
gong, with an obbligato of falling ma- 
sonry. 


Many lighthearted reports have been 
written about it in retrospect—some by 
ple who weren’t on hand at the 
time, and some by those who were but 
didn’t tell the truth. The earthquake 
was a horror. 

One of its strangest features was that 
ia addition to being inaccurately docu- 
mented it has been consistently mis- 
named. Properly speaking, it wasn’t a 
San Francisco earthquake at all: the 
rift line by-passed San Francisco and 
the Golden Gate several miles out at 
sea, leaving the shore somewhere near 
Bolinas and jamming back to it at 
Mussel Rock. The rift line is the center 
of movement in a sort of horizontal 
shrug or twitch of the earth’s surface, 
resembling the action of a horse’s hide 
when the horse shrugs off a fly. In this 
case the horizontal movement was some 
twenty feet wide, and in some places— 
all of them a considerable distance from 
San Francisco—houses, walls, tracks 
and giant redwood trees were moved 
just that distance. The difference be- 
tween this earth’s twitch and the move- 
ment of a horse’s hide was that the new 
position of the earth became perma- 


nent, and involved a rise or fall of 
twenty feet or more. 

If all the heaving and bouncing had 
centered in San Francisco, the loss of 
life in the city might have equaled or 
exceeded that of the Tokyo earthquake 
of 1923, in which 143,000 people died. 
Awful though it must have been to ex- 
perience, the California quake, which 
began at thirteen minutes past five on 
the morning of April 18, 1906, and con- 
tinued for forty-eight seconds, was one 
of the least destructive of recorded ma- 
jor earthquakes—thirty-seventh in a 
list of forty. The worst, contrary to 
some records, wasn’t Tokyo, but an 
earthquake in Kansu, China, on De- 
cember 16, 1920. That.one killed 180,- 
008. In San Francisco the deaths to- 
taled 452. 

Most of the people who were tossed 
out of bed that morning didn’t feel ter- 
ribly frightened. Those with children 
and those who owned carriages left the 
city. The Army, which took over at nine 
o’clock, soon commandeered most of 
the city’s five hundred available auto- 
mobiles. Many people, however, stayed 
to see what would happen next. Con- 
temporary photographs taken from Tel- 
egraph, Rincon, Russian and Nob Hills 
show leisurely crowds, some of them 
picnicking, looking downtown at the 
crumble of brick business buildings on 
Market and the adjacent streets to 
north and south, an area from which 
ominous columns of smoke were rising. 
Police, soldiers, firemen and volunteer 





citizens were working there, getting out 
the dead, the injured, and those who were 
trapped. 

Fire was the danger, and it was fire that 
destroyed the city. A San Franciscan never 
speaks of The Earthquake. He refers to 
what happened on that day as The Fire 
and Earthquake, and although he doesn’t 
avoid the subject he won't, as a rule, seek 
occasion to bring it up—even if he hap- 
pens to have been a survivor. 


Fire engines weren’t much use. Most of 
the water mains had broken and the hy- 
drants wouldn’t pump. You could some- 
times put out a fire in a broken gas pipe 
with sand or earth, but this technique was 
no good in the shattered business sections 
or the tight rows of little wooden houses in 
the Mission and South of the Slot. Here 
lived families composed of migrated people 
who had settled in the city in the preceding 
fifty years—Italians and Portuguese in part, 








Syracuse China— 








always in good taste wherever you dine out - 
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ESPRESSO MAKER 
FROM ROMANELLI IMPORTS 





CAMEO FROM F. MASTOLINI & SONS 


FOND OF 
THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 


Some of the most delightful 
things in life—from luxury liners 
to cameos—owe their charm to 
a fine Italian hand. Now, comes 
GALLIANO —the legendary liquid 
gold, “‘distilled from the rays of 
the sun.’”’ There’s no taste quite 
like it in all the world. Try a 

sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano—the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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but also straight 1847 potato-famine Irish, 
improved lace-curtain Irish, and even a 
few advanced Venetian-blind Irish. These 
people formed the bulk of San Francis- 
co’s workers and the largest unified group 
of the city’s voters. 

They had staffed the police and fire 
departments (at that moment working so 
hard to stem the disaster) and despite the 
power of Protestant banking and shipping 
and Jewish merchandising and culture, 


they had made the city what it was, and 
what it remains today—basically an Irish- 
Catholic town. 

The rich people on the hills had put out 
their lamps hours earlier and hadn’t yet 
lighted their fires and furnaces; but in 
these little houses the iron stoves were 
heating early breakfasts when the earth- 
quake dumped the hot coals on the floor, 
pitching the lamps into puddles of coal oil 
on which the wicks floated like horrible 


little Christmas trees for a second or two, ’ 


before the oil flared up. 

Even in the splendid Palace Hotel there 
was trouble. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company, for instance, was miserable. 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby appeared in her 
nightgown and the slippers she had worn 
the night before in the role of Mercedes, to 
complain that the ceiling never seemed to 
stay in one place. (As usually happens 
with severe earthquakes there were nu- 





You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 
... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


It mirrors your inherent appreciation for the finest. Not just another Scotch. A great Scotch! 
Incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant tasting. As ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label lets you relish 


relaxation, so, too, it converts the commonplace into a memorable moment—a moment you'll 


want to relive. Try it. You'll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red,’ the smooth Scotch whisky. 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED LABEL 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF * IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION,,NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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merous after shocks.) Enrico Caruso 
reports Oscar Lewis, was Sitting, dazed 
on a little trunk. His friend Antoni 
Scotti kept reassuring him—bene, fy. 
nissime—while the great tenor, leaving 
his perch on the trunk to start for a 
safer place, sang snatches of arias {9 
see if the shock had impaired his tone 


A Mission bell made of twenty-fiy 
thousand lights hung over the city. You 
could see it fifty miles at sea. In the Bay 
battleships from six navies fired salute 
and in Union Square pyrotechniciay 
set off squibs, rockets, wrigglers, spide 
bombs, roman candles, spool busters 
star fire, and tornado hell-twisters, } 
was “as if,’ said the City Controller 
“everyone in San Francisco had sud. 
denly turned to the next fellow and said 
‘Let's get drunk.” And they had.” The 
party lasted five days. They called it the 
Portola Festival, and they gave it t 
prove that nothing important had burned 
to death in the fire. The people had re. 
built San Francisco. It had taken them 
three years, but it had been worth it, 
Buildings that had come through the 
trouble had been fixed up; those that 
hadn't had been replaced with bette 
ones. Towering over everything was a 
brand-new Palace Hotel, not quite fin. 
ished, but a beaut just the same. “What 
I want to know,” people asked “is who 
in hell was Portola?” A fellow in red 
tights walked across Market Street ona 
tightrope and the rider portraying Don 
Gaspar got loaded and fell off his horse 
in the middle of the parade. 


The job of reconstruction produced 
some interesting side effects. Even the 
Chinese now had something they could 
do in the daytime. They had Jong beena 
problem. 

In 1850 there were 789 Chinese men 
in California and two Chinese women. 
By the end of 1851 there were 12,00 
men and seven women. A quarter ofa 
century later there were 45,000 Chinese 
men in San Francisco alone and 2000 
women, and of this 2000, 1900 were 
whores. All the San Francisco Chinese 
of either sex, except those who worked 
out as servants, lived in eight square 
blocks—six thousand to a block—in an 
area centering on Dupont and running 
from Sacramento to Pacific. A family of 
eight or more often occupied a single 
room, not much bigger than a closet, in 
which they all lived, cooked, ate and 
slept—and often also carried on 4 
manufacturing business. 

It was a lowly existence, but it should 
be remembered that by means of it the 
Chinese achieved a distinction : they be 
came the only minority to be discrimi- 
nated against in San Francisco. Young 
men around town thought it verv funny 
to string a Chinese to a lamppost by his 
queue. By 1887 this practice was n0 
longer fashionable, and the San Frat 
cisco Board of Education, invoking 
some obscure clause in the Declaration 
of Independence, decided to admit 
Chinese children to public schools. It 
was almost too late. By that time the 
Chinese had their own schools, under- 
ground, also their own secret socie 
ties—the tongs—and a highly profitable 
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criminal underworld, operating 
in the balconied tenements and 
fishy cellars of their ghettos. 

An immigrant from the Kow 
Gong district of Canton arrived 
about this time—Fong Ching, 
later Known as Little Pete. He 
worked in a shoestore for a 
while, and studied English at the 
Methodist mission. At twenty- 
one he was president and official 
interpreter of the Sam Yups, a 
tong, and he began to collect 

ft personally from the Sam 
Yups’s many picturesque small 
industries, lottery games, broth- 
elsand stores. Soon, to strengthen 
his position, he formed his own 
tong, the Gi Sin Seer, a sort of 
palace guard staffed with the best 
hatchet men money could buy. 
The See Yups, bigger than the 
Sam Yups, though not as rich, 
refused protective contributions 
and lottery franchise fees, with 
the result that Sam Yups mem- 
bers began to be found in the 
lanterned byways (already be- 
loved by tourists) draped over 
the lids of garbage cans, hacked 
in the head, garroted, or shot in 
the back. 

Little Pete was never directly 
linked with these occurrences. He 
continued to spend two hours a 
day oiling and brushing his 
queue. He was also beating the 
horse races with regularity. This 
irritated the white bookmakers, 
but Little Pete knew how to deal 
with them. He hired an Irish 
bodyguard, Ed Murray, to stay 
with him in his waking hours, 
and at night he had two watch- 
dogs—one on each side of his 
bedroom door. In Chinatown he 
would enter only houses that he 
owned. 

One evening in 1897, Little 
Pete went into a barber shop in 
the basement of his building at 
Waverly Place and Washington. 
He sent Ed Murray to the corner 
for the racing finals. Little Pete 
was bending over a basin so that 
the barber could moisten his hair, 
when two young Chinese in blue 
cotton suits came down the steps 
into the shop. One stayed near 
the door, watching the street. The 
other crossed to Little Pete. He 
pushed the barber aside and 
pulled Pete’s head up, holding 
him by a firm grip on the back 
hair. The back hair was now wet 
enough to be plaited into a queue 
but it wasn’t plaited until after 
Little Pete was dead because the 
young Chinaman shoved the 
muzzle of a Colt Storekeeper 
down the back of Little Pete’s 
neck, inside the chain-mail un- 
dershirt he always wore, and 
fired five times, each of the five 
bullets lodging in or traversing 
Little Pete’s spine. At the funeral 
an American band played a 
Beethoven funeral march at the 
same time a Chinese band crashed 
out a native dirge on cymbals, 


flutes, moon fiddles and butterfly harps. 
Little Pete’s widow, in jute sackcloth, stag- 
gered behind his coffin, held up by two rela- 
tives, all three wailing as loud as they could. 
As thirty thousand Chinese, in the streets, 
on balconies and on housetops, watched the 
cortege of a hundred carriages roll past, 
Little Pete’s friends tossed money into the 


air in handfuls to purchase the good will of 
the spirits. The money was imitation. 


Violence has never been completely qui- 
eted in San Francisco. Its most sorrowful 
eruption was the Preparedness Day parade 
in July, 1916. There had been rumors that 
the parade would be bombed, and the police 


Why is one resort 
so different 


from the others? 


Play golf at The Greenbrier and you'll 
see one reason. It has two full eighteen- 
hole courses—internationally famous 
at that—and we’re currently building a 
third. Play tennis, ride, shoot, swim 
and you'll see other reasons, too. The 
Greenbrier offers more activities than 
other resorts; many more. And not 
only daytime activities, for the eve- 
nings are gay, glamorous and as varied 
as you wish to make them. 

It’s a truly remarkable resort, The 
Greenbrier. All around are the breath- 
taking Allegheny Mountains (thou- 
sands of acres belong to us) and inside 
are the most stunningly beautiful 
interiors you’ve ever seen (Dorothy 
Draper designed them.) 

A remarkable resort, a courteous 
and friendly staff, a cuisine second to 
none. This is The Greenbrier. 

For color brochure, rates, reserva- 
tions, write Dept. L. 

E. Truman Wright, Vice President 
and General Manager 
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were out in force; but none of them noticed 
the suitcase that somebody set down behind 
a line of spectators. The Spanish War veter- 
ans were passing Steuart and Market when 
a homemade bomb went off in the suitcase. 
It killed ten people and badly injured forty. 

Tom Mooney, a fiery direct-actionist labor 
organizer, was found guilty of the crime. The 
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Whenever you’re ready for fun afloat, 
your Old Town skiff is ready for you. 
Her lapstrake planking is rugged cedar 





—for natural buoyancy, for strength, 
for economy. Famous Old Town master 
craftsmen have built fun and years of 
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NATIONAL PARK — IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES [Tee FREE CATALOG describes sturdy Old Town 
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Send for your copy TODAY, 
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tollgates. He was a nervous, verse- 
writing man, five feet tall, with a 
haughty face and small, delicate bones. 
There was something wild and great 
about him. Nobody could convince him 
that the mile of ferocious, deep tidal 
water boiling between Fort Point and 
the cliffs of Marin was unbridgeable. 
Today his bridge not only is the longest 
and highest single span but also, since 
being reinforced after a bad storm in 
1951, is called the safest suspension 
bridge in the world. 

The Golden Gate was finished in 
May, 1937—six months after the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. The 
two immense structures had been 
planned and built at the same time, 
though by different organizations and 
with separate management and financ- 
ing: the Golden Gate was the personal 
amble of Strauss and Giannini, the 
President of the Bank of America; the 
Bay Bridge was enthusiastically backed 
by the entire citizenry and solidly 
financed with state and Federal funds. 
The main problem with the Bay Bridge 
was how to anchor two-mile-long sus- 
pension strands in the middle of the 
harbor; engineer Charles Henry Pur- 
cell solved it by sinking a concrete is- 
land there—a clump of steel cylinders 
which submerged as concrete was hosed 
into them from the top. President 
Roosevelt pressed a gold button to 
start the opening-day festivities, and by 
his orders fourteen ships of the Fleet 
saluted the bridge with their deck guns, 


whiletwenty squadrons of planes dipped 
their respects. 


The naval weapons that the President 
so obligingly put on display that day 
were soon to go to war. Under the seg- 
ments of sky framed by the muscular 
bridges, big, darkened convoys in bat- 
tle dress headed for islands with roman- 
tic names where new types of carnage 
had been invented. 

San Francisco was the principal port 
of embarkation for the war in the 
Pacific. It was also the port of entry for 
men invalided home or about to be 
discharged: a city of women’s good- 
bys and soldiers’ welcomes. A sad, 
sullen carnival perpetually went on 
there. comprised of the activities of 
those having their first taste of pleasure 
after long abstinence, and the deter- 
mined orgies of others who knew they 
might never experience such pleasure 
again. 

This schizophrenic wartime climate 
differed from that of any other major 
American city; it was by no means 
without courage or hope but it was 
tense, dubious and confused, and it 
came to a queer catharsis at the first 
(and officially premature) news of final 
victory, when crowds rioted downtown, 
looting stores and hotels, smashing 
windows and making themselves gen- 
erally obnoxious. These crowds turned 
out to have been composed principally 
of boots celebrating the fact that they 
would not now have to fight. and 
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Hundreds of fascinating trips 
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vistas to visitors... 

do come, you can afford to stay! 
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SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

23 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
453 Post Street, San Francisco 2 

1418 Commerce Street, Dalias 1 

13 Queen Street East, Toronto 1 
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civilians who had been confident all along 
that they would never have to, Market 
Street soon looked like a besieged city be- 
ing looted by the enemy, rather than a 
thoroughfare of conquerors. Its function 
as a street was at an end. Now and then 
alarms were turned in and fire engines 
tried to edge through the crowd. They 
seldom reached their objectives. The big 
wheels of the red trucks stood still and 
the determined, puzzled Irish-San Fran- 


cisco faces of the firemen looked down 
curiously at the celebrants. Sometimes the 
hose would be pulled off an engine and 
stretched a block long. Sides would form 
and there would be a tug of war. 

Never long incapacitated, even by vic- 
tory, San Francisco quickly recovered its 
good humor. The years began to move 
again at a frightening clip. The city, so 
long and so proudly resistant to change, 
now made a few concessions. It drove the 


fancy houses under cover, draped its 
outskirts in stony loops of freeway, and 
abolished the Chinatown Lottery, throw- 
ing two thousand people out of work. 
As an accessory to its symphony orchestra 
and Metropolitan Opera season ventures, 
it acquired a major-league baseball club 
which it welcomed with such characteristic 
flair that for some weeks in 1959 the 
only headgear tolerated by juvenile and 
adult males in the city was the Giant cap. 





Spear some. This is genuine imported Holland Gouda. Tangy... tender... 
deliciously Dutch. The perfect choice for snacks. Happy partner to the best 
of spirits, too. Know Holland Edam by the red jacket, Holland Gouda by the 
yellow, Baby Gouda by its crimson coat. Know them all by the Dutch Girl 


emblem. A word to the wise: the supply depends on how many people 
get there before you. All the inspired ways to say hello to Holland Cheese 
are in our new recipe booklet. Send 10c for postage-handling to: Holland 
Cheese Exporters Association, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Everyone got into the act. Street clean. 
ers rakishly combined the caps with 
their mundane uniforms. Capitalists 
wore them to work, easing along in fin. 
tailed limousines driven by chauffeurs 
similarly attired. 

The team responded to this hopeful 
worship by playing over its head, only 
to collapse when wild Bay winds fun. 
neled into the new ball park, and man- 
acled the Giants’ one honest strength: 
their power hitters. 


The wind falls as night comes on. In 
the ball park, the scavengers scrub at the 
grimy scurf left by the crowd, and out at 
the Strait, white breakers chew at the 
old sea rocks and a bar of fog moves 
grandly in, heavy and beautiful as some 
temple column tipped over on its side, 
The water prisms whatever light is left, 
spreads it in coppery glints between the 
dark escarpments where Cahizares, with 
his tired crew jackknifing at the oars, 
pulled in warily ahead of the little San 
Carlos and where in later years the 
Queen Elizabeth, on war duty, slipped 
under the great stretch of the bridge with 
two feet to spare and the chief engineer 
standing by to reverse the screws in case 
there had been a miscalculation. History 
has its favorite cities. Some, after using 
them for a while, it wipes out with an 
impatient gesture; others it nurtures 
tenderly. You can’t help the conviction 
that in San Francisco, where past and 
present magnificently trip each other's 
heels, history of a sort will always go on 
being made. THE END 
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World travelers, at home in Europe's 
great restaurants, rank the 
s.s.United States among the JSinest 
places of all to dine 





Mrs. Leonard Kleckner 
shows off her dogs to 
Chief Officer Ridington. 
This great modern liner 
has kennels with veteri- 
narian and a dog-walking 
area. Mrs. Kleckner and 
Major Kleckner, U. S. 
lst Army, were crossing 
to a new assignment in 
Germany. 


Mr. & Mrs. Jack A. Adamson of New York make their 12th 
crossing. They are two of a large number of experienced trav- 
elers who regularly enjoy crossing on the s.s. United States. Mr. 
Adamson is an executive of the Asiatic Petroleum Corporation. 








Youre just 

15 gourmet meals 
from Europe 

on the world’s 
fastest ship 


Caviar from Iran, pheasant from Scotland, 
tender American steak . . . you can choose 
superb food from all over the world, another 
rewarding experience in gracious living aboard 
this ship. There’s a pool, gym, 2 movie theatres, 
3 Meyer Davis Orchestras. Truly this is a 
5-day adventure in the lost art of leisure. 


s.s. United States world’s fastest ship, ar- 
rives in Europe on the 5th day. Every cabin 
air-conditioned. First class $417 up, Cabin 
$265 up, Tourist $222 up. 


s.s. America which sets a new standard of 
luxury for tourist passengers. First class $372 
up, Tourist $223.50 up. 


Rates are lower in Thrift Season, with a 10% round-trip 
reduction on all rates. 






Miss Poppy Mull of Malvern, Pa. and Mr. Jeffrey E. Peterson of Kenilworth, 
Ill. in the Lounge. Young people love the glamor of United States Lines ships. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


United States Lines 


Owner-Operators of the s.s. United States, the s.s. America and a fleet of 53 fast cargo vessels to Europe, the United Kingdom, the Far East, and Australia 
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e@ Although the earthquake-fire of 1906 destroyed blocks 

of valuable San Francisco real estate, the double catas- 

trophe spared many of the city’s fine Victorian buildings. 

Some appealing survivors are shown on this page, as well 

as examples of post-Victorian building that imitated the 

same gaudy style. As the insect spread of glass and 

chromium continues to blanket the land, these ostenta- 

San Francisco . tious, elaborate, bay-windowed structures recall a gustier 
r age. Old-fashioned and splendidly solid, they harmonize 

| agreeably with the hilly, watery landscape. It is a paradox 
Th eC that San Francisco, a relatively new city, is also the most 

Victorian-looking city in the United States. Both the free- 


Vic torlan wheelers of the Gold Rush and those who rebuilt the city 


lavished money on buildings that expressed an expansive 


| k self-confidence. It is part of San Francisco’s permanent 
O O charm that so many of them are still graciously on view. 
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Detail of Moss Cottage, Oakland (1865) Donald R. Dickey Memorial House, Marin County (1848) 
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Residence, 1809 Gough Street Vedanta Society Headquarters, Filbert and Webster Streets (1908) Elaborate fagade of 2775 Clay Street 
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Motels With All-Around Quality 


When you stay at a Quality Courts motel you are literally surrounded by quality .. . the finest of 
accommodations and the ultimate in cleanliness, comfort and courtesy. What’s more, rates are 
reasonable too. All Quality Courts motels have swimming pools, and rooms equipped with television, 
year ’round air conditioning, telephone, wall-to-wall carpet and modern bath. (Rare exceptions are 
dictated only by climatic conditions or local ordinance.) From Canada to Key West and 

east of the Mississippi stay Quality . . .“the motels with Quality assured.” 


FREE Guaranteed Reservation Service 








We will gladly make advance prepaid 
reservations for you at all Quality 
Courts motels and the cost of the 
phone call is paid by us. 

Eliminate the “No Vacancy”’ risk and 
travel relaxed, secure in the knowl- 


Quality Courts United, Inc. 
Executive Offices 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Name 


ROOM TELEPHONE 


FREE! 1961 Directory & Map of All Quality Motels 


Please send me your free 1961 directory and map of over 550 Quality 
Courts motels from Canada to Key West and east of the Mississippi. 





edge that your reservation is guaran- 





Address. 





teed no matter what time you arrive. 
Member of American Express. 
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San Francisco: 
The Presidio 


@ One of San Francisco’s choicest pieces 
of real estate is a 1500-acre military pre- 
serve overlooking the Golden Gate. This 
is the Presidio, the oldest settlement in the 
Bay area and, since 1846, a thriving U. S. 


Army post. A drive through the Presidio 
grounds reveals houselike barracks, the 
Spanish-style headquarters buildings of 
the Sixth Army, the Letterman General 
Hospital, a golf course, a hillside military 
cemetery (the nation’s second largest). In 
spite of the military trappings, the Presidio 
impresses as a splendidly endowed, well- 
kept park. On all sides are uninterrupted 
vistas of the Bay, the sea and the city, 
neatly framed by stately eucalyptus trees. 
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The magnificent view from the Pre- 
sidio played a pivotal role in the birth 
of San Francisco. In 1775, Spanish ex- 
plorer and colonizer Juan Bautista de 
Anza arrived here from Mexico in 
search of a location for a Spanish col- 
ony in Northern California. From the 
top of the Presidio promontory he first 
saw the Bay of San Francisco. Like 
previous explorers, de Anza was over- 
awed by the magnificent harbor’s po- 
tentialities for a city. He designated his 
vantage point as a site for a presidio 
(Spanish for fortress), selected another 
nearby spot for a mission, and departed, 
leaving construction of both buildings 
to his lieutenant, José Joaquin Moraga. 

A delay of many months in the ar- 
rival of provisions and building tools 
nearly forced Moraga’s small group of 
Spanish soldiers and settlers to abandon 
the project. Finally a ship arrived, and 
a low adobe fortress—San Francisco’s 
first building—was completed. Scarcely 
two months after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the San 
Francisco settlers, pathetically festive 
in hoarded bits of finery, stood on the 
windy hilltop and witnessed the dedica- 
tion of the Presidio. * 

In the years that followed, Spanish 
enthusiasm for the harbor’s possibili- 
ties waned and Presidio life became 
pleasantly static. In 1822, Presidio offi- 
cers learned that their colleagues in 
Mexico had successfully thrown off 
Spanish rule and reluctantly raised the 
new Mexican flag over the fortress. 

The Russians, puffed up with their 
occupation of Alaska, began casting 
covetous eyes southward ; with the men- 
ace growing, the Mexicans late in 
1835 transferred the Presidio detach- 
ment sixty miles north to Sonoma. 
Soon the Presidio, abandoned but for a 
small guard unit, began to crumble, and 
the civilian community, having lost 
settlers to farm land, fared little better. 

Early in 1846, a flamboyant young 
officer of the United States Army, John 
Charles Frémont, startled California 
with his unauthorized revolutionary ac- 
tivities which included the capture of 
the Presidio from its indifferent defend- 
ers. Soon thereafter the United States 
went to war with Mexico, and on July 
8, 1846, soldiers arrived from Washing- 
ton with orders to fly the Stars and 
Stripes over the Presidio. 

One brief part remained for the Pre- 
sidio to play in the history of San 
Francisco. During the fire and earth- 
quake of 1906 a tent city was thrown up 
on the Presidio grounds to house San 
Franciscans while they watched their 
city burn. As the city was being rebuilt, 
the Presidio began to take on the dig- 
nity of an important Army post. Its 

commandants have included Generals 
William Tecumseh Sherman, John 
Pershing, whose wife and three daugh- 
ters perished in a fire at the post in 
1915, and Mark Clark. 

Today the original adobe structure 
serves as an Officers’ club, but to many 
it is an unobtrusive monument to the 
Spanish settlers and their determina- 
tion to include the amazing harbor site 
in the world’s repertoire of great cities. 

THE END 
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under some sort of threat of deportation 
back to Australia. Jonas had been a 
longshoreman in the days when Bridges 
was known as Limo. 

“They’re just out to bust Limo, but 
they ain’t got a chance,” Jonas shouted 
as an opening gambit. 

“Jonas, you’ve been saying that for 
years,” a portly gentleman in a Hom- 
burg and a Chesterfield shouted back. 
“The man’s a Bolshevik. They ought 
to ——” 

“Send him back to Russia,” Jonas 
roared. “You’ve been saying that for 
years. Well, what about due process, 
Arthur. You ever think about that?” 

Arthur had obviously thought about 
it and he and Jonas and two young men 
in ivy-league suits argued due process 
or a version of it for ten blocks. 

“I'll say this. That Bridges is a sharp 
dresser,” one shopgirl said to another. 
“Knife-edge on his pants all the time, 
snappy hat. I wish that some of the Don 
Juans in my office dressed as nice.” 

The next week the argument was 
about the virtues of the newly erected 
Jack Tar Hotel, a modernistic huge 
motel-hotel structure, which has made 
a clean break with San Francisco tradi- 
tion. Jonas did not enter this debate. He 
clanged savagely at his bell, kept his lips 
pursed, looked at the debaters with 
universal contempt. Only once did he 
speak and that was when Arthur, craft- 
ily sensing the motivation for Jonas’s 
silence, asked him what he thought of 
the Jack Tar. 

“Someone should be shot,” he said, 
biting off the words. “Without due 
process.” 

A ride in a cable car is not merely 
transportation, it is like a trip in a mo- 
bile public forum. I know a jeweler, a 
nervous and finely drawn Hungarian 
with a passion for politics, who stops 
riding the cable cars two weeks before 
election. 

“I started coming down with ulcers 
every two years in late October,” he 
said. “The doctor couldn’t understand 
it. In Presidential years the ulcer was 
terrible; in the off years it was merely 
miserable. So he took me off cable cars 
for the last two weeks of each cam- 
paign. Said the talk was doing it to me. 
He was right.” 

There is an organization in San 
Francisco which helps newcomers settle 
in. “Despite all its reputation for hos- 
pitality and extroversion, this is a ‘hard’ 
city,” the executive director of that 
organization told me. “Lots of people 
from the Midwest and the South expect 
to settle into friendly little neighbor- 
hoods, like the ones they knew back 
home. But their neighbors are gone all 
the time—to bowling matches, pro foot- 
ball games, coffee shops in North 
Beach, cocktail parties, lodge meetings. 
San Franciscans are in love with the 
whole damned city and if you don’t 
have the personality to love something 
that size it seems a cool town. A lot of 
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people, came to San Francisco to work 
on a story. 

“I’ve never seen anything like it,” he 
said after two months. “It’s as if the 
entire city came from common parents: 
F. Scott Fitzgerald and Isadora Duncan.” 

It was an apter mot than he knew, for 
the pace of life in San Francisco does 
bring a number of its residents to the 
kind of tragic ending those two vivid 
characters came to. For example, San 


people come out here with high hopes, 
stay a few months, develop a sense of 
being misfits and take off.” 

The ones that remain give the im- 
pression of a slightly higher metabolic 
rate, of excitability, of sophistication, of 
tolerance, of flightiness, of tension. A 
hardened Hollywood writer, who had 
spent most of his adult life in the studios 
and swimming pools of lotus land and 
was, therefore, no stranger to fast-moving 
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Animals roam free in Kruger National Park 


Honk that horn gently! 


He’s a little sensitive about getting pushed off the road. After all, 
this is Africa and he was here first! 

You’ll find so much to see and do in South Africa. One morning 
you'll be watching Bantu dances in kraals or villages unchanged 
for centuries. Later in the day you may be dancing yourself... in 
a chic Johannesburg night club! Or shopping in elegant Cape Town 
stores. Or sunning on a Durban beach. 

How to get there? Why, on a Union-Castle “sea safari” leaving 
any Thursday at 4 P.M. from Southampton, England ...a 14-day 
sun and fun tonic to Cape Town! Or you may prefer going “Round 
Africa” from London. Cost? As little as $10 a day! 

Southampton-Cape Town Royal Mail Fares start as low as $398 
round trip, Tourist Class. Call your Travel Agent. Or write for 
free booklet “See Colourful Africa” to Dept. H-2, Cunard Line, 
General Passenger Agents for Union-Castle Line at 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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Francisco has the highest rate of alco- 
holism of any major city in America, 
and not by just a narrow margin: the 
rate is so high that it towers in splendid 
isolation above all others. Even more 
surprising than the rate, however, is the 
fact that no one worries very much 
about it. Indeed, it is almost a source of 
civic pride. 

One famous San Francisco lawyer, 
who is renowned for his performances 


at bar and board, maintains that the 
high alcoholism rate is the price that the 
City has to pay for good living. “From 
the beginning San Francisco had a rep- 
utation for good food and hard drink- 
ing,” he said to me. We were lunching 
at Ondine’s, a restaurant in Sausalito 
with a magnificent view of the Bay and, 
perhaps, the purest French cuisine in 
the area. “Any cosmopolitan city has a 
lot of drinking, but here we also had the 


tradition of the hard-drinking sailors, 
Forty-Niners and the big free-spenders of 
Bonanza days.” ° 

He gazed solemnly into his Martini 
glass, nodded at the waiter for another 
round. “Also the Italians and the French 
brought in the wine-drinking habit. Now 
wine making is rather fashionable. Look, 
David Zellerbach has just resigned as 
ambassador to Italy, and what is he going 
to do? Devote his time to improving 
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Now there’s even more for travelers to talk about 


aboard ‘‘the most talked-about train in the country.’’ 
It’s the new San Francisco Cable Car Room, a most 
unusual buffet-lounge car, designed for the enjoy- 
ment of both Chair Coach and Pullman passengers. 
And upstairs, in one of the five Vista-Domes, you can 
look up...look down... look all around as you land- 


cruise through the Colorado Rockies and California’s 


Feather River Canyon during daylight hours. 


include Southern California via San Francisco 
without additional rail fare. 
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hjs pinot noir. We're not just guzzlers, 
you know.” 

He proved his point nicely by order- 
ing a Martin Ray pinot chardonnay with 
the crab legs Ambassadeur. The Martin 
Ray vineyard is in Saratoga, down the 
Peninsula, and produces a limited num- 
ber of excellent wines which are more 
expensive than all except the very rarest 
French wines. With the roasted pheas- 
ant and bread sauce he ordered a bottle 
of champagne, a Dom Perignon of 
1947, 

“But what about the alcoholics?” | 
asked. ‘There is a difference between 
having cocktails and wine and being 
alcoholic.” 

‘ “The alcoholics are the ones that 
came to San Francisco in pursuit of 
some wild dream of their own, couldn’t 
make the grade, and took to drinking,” 
he said airily. 

He was using an explanation that San 
Franciscans also apply to two other 
unpleasant statistics. First, the City has 
the highest suicide rate of any major 
city and, secondly, it has the highest 
accident rate. Old San Franciscans 
blame both these civic failings on the 
glamour of the place. This is as far west 
as Americans can go, the last chance te 
remake a life, and it has an aura of rich- 
ness and opportunity. As a result, the 
argument runs, there is a steady trickle 
of misfits and failures from all over the 
country into the City. Inevitably the 
rate of failure is high among such peo- 
ple, and many either slide down into the 
low-powered alcoholic stupor of Skid 
Row or throw themselves off the 
Golden Gate Bridge. (For some obscure 
reason most suicides off the bridge 
jump back toward the City rather than 
toward the Pacific.) 

Psychiatrists agree that this selective- 
migration theory accounts for only part 
of the alcoholics, suicides and accidents, 

“First of all, Skid Row accounts for 
only a negligible part of the alcoholism 
here,” one psychiatrist told me. “There 
are plenty of alcoholics who live in 
Pacific Heights and drink twelve-year- 
old Scotch and vintage champagne and 
never cause the slightest disturbance. 
They are usually surrounded by a quiet 
little buffer of ‘chauffeurs’ and ‘com- 
panions.’ I think the high rate is due 
partly to the tradition of hard drinking 
and partly to the crackling excitement 
that the City produces. Now don’t ask 
me what produces the excitement. I 
don’t know.” He grinned, shrugged his 
shoulders. “‘Look at me. I came here 
from Boston and I drink more. I leave 
the office in the afternoon, begin to 
walk, look at the pretty girls, feel the 
wind in my face, look in a few shop 
windows and I feel good. So I go in a 
bar and have a drink. I don’t know 
why.” 

Indeed no one knows why, but one 
San Franciscan maintains that the brisk 
climate of the City makes its people 
about 10 per cent more productive than 
other Americans. The place has an al- 
most palpable sense of energy and ten- 
sion and effervescence about it. | am 
not talking about the Rotarian sort of 
“bustle.” This is a more complicated 

Continued on Page 158 
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Sontag ® FOR HYGIENIC FRESHNESS 








This is a suit you can 
wear almost all-year 
round. It’s comfortable 
on any day short of a 
real scorcher. And in our air-conditioned world, where tempera- 
tures may vary twenty degrees from one side of a revolving door 
to the other, it is practically made-to-order. 

We call this suit our Thermo-Stat 2/80’s.* The numbers refer 
to the spinning of the yarn, 2/80’s being the finest spun wool 
you can get. And the Thermo-Stat part of the name describes the 
peculiar property of the fabric to retain warmth when the air 
is chill or to resist it when the temperature goes up. The scientific 
explanation has something to do with the way that fine spun 


The suit you don’t have to change 041. siendea with 
with the weather 


Dacront Polyester 
Fibre and woven into 
cloth. Like every inno- 
vation, our Thermo-Stat 2/80’s has its jerry-built imitators. But 
you can easily distinguish the superior tailoring of the original by 
the ‘BOTANY’ 500 tailored by Daroff label stitched over the in- 
side pocket. And by this little hang tag which dangles 
from the sleeve button of each of our jackets. The price 
of the suit is $69.50 (slightly higher in the West) at 
your ‘BOTANY’ 500 dealer. Or for store nearest you, 
write: H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 2300 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





‘BOTAN Y’500° 


tailored by DAROFF 
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thing, an attractive ebullience that is made 
sharper by the interaction of a stimulating 
climate upon restless citizens. The compact- 
ness of the City adds to the sense of ferment. 
Everyone is tumbled in with everyone else. 
Longshoremen walk up from the docks and 
eat lunch with financiers and artists and ad- 


vertising men at Enrico’s Coffee House; 
beatnik places like the Coffee Gallery have 
as many customers in Brooks Brothers suits 
as in T-shirts and sweaters; the Opera is at- 
tended not just by “society” but by many an 
old mustachioed Italian with an expert ear. 

Status in San Francisco, with the excep- 
tion of the tight little circle of “high society,” 


is extremely fugitive. Criminal lawyer Jake 
Ehrlich writes The Holy Bible and the Law, 
longshoreman Eric Hoffer the highly re- 
spected philosophical treatise, The Passion- 
ate State of Mind, financier William Roth, Jr., 
is active in a new publishing house. The 
place abounds with Guggenheim Fellows 
and Nobel Prize winners. 
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There are four fine Chryslers: Newport, Windsor, New Yorker and the most powerful of all—300/G. 


SAND BLASTER 


Point the 300-G down a sandy trail well off 
the beaten track. 

Stop it. Start it again . . . just for the boot 
you'll get out of it! 

The “G” will blast up a veritable “sand- 
storm” around you... plus a deep-throated 
growl that tells you this is no mild-mannered 


car when it has a job to do! This tiger is 
fitted out with a superb suspension design 
that gives you track-sure handling on rough- 
est terrain and “hairiest” turn. 


Its walloping getaway stems from a ram- 
induction powerhouse. 30-inch manifold 
tubes ram fuel and air into the chambers 
with incredible velocity. You get ground- 
missile acceleration. And you feel it when 
the “G's” wrap-around leather bucket seat 
gives you a spine-tingling belt in the back! 


Talents like these, inherited from its spirited 
sire, the 300-F, prompted Tom McCahill, 
dean of automobile experts to say: 

“As a Gran Turismo competitor nothing can 
come close to this hell-for-leather product!" * 


Orchids like these are rare. But: then the 
“G” (be it hardtop or convertible) is admit- 
tedly a rare kind of car for a rare kind of man. 
*Article on 300-F in Mechanix Illustrated, May 1960. 
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One result of this mercurial and 
skewed aspect of San Francisco 
life is that the main topic of con. 
versation among its people is the 
City. The only other city they dis. 
cuss is Paris. New York is a po} 
ular topic if John Steinbeck or 
William Saroyan has a play going 
or Jade Snow Wong has an ex. 
hibit. The rest of the time it is 
Paris or San Francisco. 

Any group of San Franciscans 
will at once soar off into a dis. 
cussion of the City, and what they 
say is often critical, but theirs is 
the criticism of the devotee, the 
utterly committed, a mixture of 
self-mutilation and self-love. 

I have never seen this ade 
quately explained, but I have 
seen it demonstrated. It was ata 
dinner for a Japanese painter who 
was paying for his American trip 
by displaying Oriental pearls to 
jewelers—not cultured pearls but 
natural ones. The painter had 
tramped through the City, viewed 
it from Marin and Berkeley, made 
sketches, taken photographs. 
Midway in the dinner the resi- 
dents began to list the defects of 
San Francisco: the Fillmore was 
crumbling, the Giants were in 
trouble, the fog was chilly, trans- 
portation was miserable. 

The painter understood English 
perfectly. Finally he stood up, 
swaying slightly from sake, and 
walked over to his briefcase. He 
rummaged through the case and 
came back with a black-velvet 
jeweler’s cloth. He shook it gently 
and it gave off a creamy soft 
clicking. 

He opened the cloth on the ta- 
ble and spread it flat. It contained 
a handful of perfect nine-milli- 
meter pearls, each flawless and 
identical in color, except for a 
single teardrop pearl. He swept 
them to one side, off the cloth, 
and then picked up the teardrop 
pearl. He placed it at the bottom 
of the cloth. “San Francisco,” 
he said. “Odd, not symmetrical. 
No one knows why.” 

Then he picked up the other 
pearls one at a time, and as he 
placed them on the cloth, so that 
the teardrop pearl was pendent, 
he named each. 

“The fog, Sausalito, the slums, 
the Pacific Ocean,” he said, 
smiling up at us. He went on until 
every pearl was laid out. “The 
westerly wind, the beatniks, the 
miserable transportation.” He 
paused with the last pear! in his 
hand, hesitated, grinned: “The 
other cities of America.” 

We stared down at the simple 
black-and-white perfection he 
had arranged. San Francisco's 
crowded, irregular, slightly odd 
shape and character were some- 
how framed. 

Someone cleared his throat. 
The Japanese painter said, “Now 
we talk about something else.’ 
We did. THE END 
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Now—650 maharajahs a week 


We’re happy to reveal that the reason for this 
royal upsurge is the expansion of Arr-INDIA’s 
transatlantic jet schedule to five flights a week, 
Wednesday through Sunday. That means that be- 
ginning May 3, more than twice as many Ameri- 
can travelers as before will be able to enjoy our 
fabled maharajah service to Europe and the East. 
Do we detect an anticipatory gleam in your eye? 
It’s richly merited. For aboard Arr-INp1a’s sleek 
Boeing 707 Rolls-Royce Jets you will find the most 
luxurious modern appointments, plus all the exotic 


(... or maharanis, as the case may be ) 


atmosphere and beauty of India itself. You’ll de- 
light in the charming solicitude of sari-clad host- 
esses .. . and the supremely thoughtful, hospitable 
service that greets you in both first and economy 
class. Another superlative: the outstanding record 
of every one of Arr-INDIA’s veteran multi-million- 
mile pilots. 

If you’re contemplating travel to London, any- 
where in Europe, or the East, be sure to ask your 
travel agent about ArR-INDIA’s new transatlantic 
schedule from New York. He’ll be glad to give you 


full details. (And also to extol Arr-INDIA in more 
glowing terms than modesty permits us to do.) 


AIR-INDIA®S 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


565 Fifth Ave., New York, PLaza 1-6200—37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, STate 2-8540—543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, MAdison 6-6834 
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THE PONTIAC CATALINA VISTA FOR 1961 


| j be ' * 

What Comes Ia ( atatma ? Wide-Track balance and 
roadability! Trophy V-8 performance! Greatly improved gas mileage! 
Yours only in a Pontiac. Yours easiest in a Pontiac Catalina. Yours 


is ready now at your fine Pontiac dealer’s. 


PONTIAC—THE ONLY WIDE-TRACK CAR 


Pontiac has the widest track of any car. Body width 
trimmed to reduce side overhang. More weight balanced 
between the wheels for sure-footed driving stability. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


A guide to more than forty of the city’s 
favorites, where you'll find delicious local 
specialties sharing the honors with classic 


dishes from Europe and the Orient... 


@ iMy feeling for public eating places goes back to the 
fact that I was born in a small town. (The town was 
Sacramento, which has since grown in a Los Angeles- 
like fashion, spewing tract houses in all directions, 
and is now a very big small town.) And, although at 
that point I had never heard the hoary joke, I was 
ready at age ten to agree that one of the three most 
overrated pleasures of man is indeed home cooking. 

This is not meant as a criticism of my mother. With 
true Teutonic industry and thrift, she puttered end- 
lessly in the kitchen and produced solid, nourishing 
meals. Fried potatoes were always ““German-fried,” 
the steak was a Porterhausen, and such undoubtedly 
worthy staples as turnips, lentils, sprouts and sauer- 
kraut followed one upon the other with aromatic if 
not downright noisome monotony. 

It was all salutary, adding tone to the muscle, sheen 
to the hair and calcium to the teeth, and in spite of my 
current hairless, toothless, flabby state, | am ap- 
preciative. It was not, however, exciting, and I think 
that what finally severed the silver cord and sent me 
out into the cold table d’héte world was mother’s firm, 
brooking-no-opposition statement at the end of every 
meal: “You just can’t get food like this in a res- 
taurant.” This is, obviously, a remark open to a va- 
riety of interpretations. 

My father, a Frenchman with all the highly sea- 
soned tastes of the French—he claimed to have been 
weaned on Pommard and reared on tripe a la mode 
de Caen (no relation)—would take another slice of 
Pfannkuchen, over wifely objections, light a cigar, 
and reminisce about the Auitres champagne at the old 
Fouquet’s in Paris. At this my ears would perk up like 
those of an intelligent dog in the TV commercials. 

Because Sacramento of that era had no restaurants 
of note—here, mother was exactly right—every trip 
to San Francisco had me dizzy with anticipation. For 
San Francisco had real restaurants by the score, and 
the thought that we would be living in a hotel and eat- 
ing meals Out—how terribly In!—made me euphoric. 

We ate in long-gone little French restaurants like 
Girard’s, with its checkered tablecloths, its baskets 
of the inimitable San Francisco sour French bread, 
its carafes of wine. We ate at the equally long-gone 
Russian Tea Room, where I first discovered the joys 
of moist black bread and sweet butter. We ate once 
in a while at Jack’s, which afforded delights I'd never 
dreamed of, and once in a great while at the Palace. 
It was then that I decided there was nothing quite so 
pleasurable as the smell of a good restaurant—a 
combination of bread, coffee, a touch of garlic, a 
dash of wine and the perfume of fine ladies. 


of San Francisco 
Restaurants 
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Blue Fox. This gilt-edged restaurant specializes in Italian dishes. The little loaf in the foreground 
is a baby boneless pheasant stuffed with wild rice and baked in clay, and behind it are 
a Peperoni Don Salvatore, a crown of lamb Parisienne and a zuppa inglese, the rich dessert that’s 
somehow called a soup. The wines are a Chateau Margaux °34 and Chateau Meursault ’55, 
and the cheeses, mostly French and Italian, include a local one, a soft, creamy Monterey Jack. 
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When the check came, my parents 
would agree it was too expensive and 
not worth it and “there’s nothing like 
the food at home.” But I was strangely 
at peace with the world as I dunked my 
fingers in the finger bowl with a great 
show of proficiency, drank my café-au- 
too-much-/ait, and looked around at 
the worldly customers with what I 
hoped was an equally worldly gaze. 

On a Wednesday or Saturday noon, 
my father would take me to Herbert’s 
Bachelor Grill on Powell Street (res- 
olutely for men only), and I suppose 
life will never again reach such Elysian 
heights. There, in the darkly paneled 
room, we would gorge on beef bones, 
and while my father sipped a stein of 
beer from which I would be allowed an 
occasional gulp, we would talk the 
good talk of men uninhibited by the 
presence of women. 

My father was an old-time habitué 
of Herbert’s and well known to the 
staff. When the waiter captain came 
over to say, “Nice to see you here 
again, Mr. Caen,” my heart would 
swell with pride: it’s not every kid 
whose father is thus greeted by such 
eminences. ““Come again, Mr. Caen,” 
the great man would say as we were 
leaving, and my father would respond 
with a courtly bow—after which, two 
boulevardiers on the loose in the finest 
of all possible cities, we’d stroll to the 
Orpheum to take in the matinee. 

Years later, when I had moved per- 
manently to San Francisco, my father 
one day suggested lunch at Herbert’s 
Bachelor Grill. But alas, times and our 
stations had changed. When the waiter 
captain said, “Nice to see you, Mr. 
Caen,” my father started to nod—and 
then he realized the captain was hold- 
ing out his hand to me. I don’t think 
father ever quite forgave me. 

Well, Herbert’s Bachelor Grill has 
long since disappeared, my father is 
gone, but the sometimes rare, some- 
times dubious pleasures of dining out 
still play a major role in the life of San 
Francisco—which has been known, 
from its earliest days, as “‘a great eating 
town.” 

There are joy and sorrow in this rep- 
utation: joy that so many fine restau- 
rants carry on nobly in the city’s hun- 
ger-inducing atmosphere of ocean 
breeze and fog; sorrow that so many 
equally good ones have gone under, 
victims of the insane American quest 
for ‘““A Meal a Minute” (which, indeed, 
is the slogan of a successful local chain 
of coffee shops). 

It’s a tribute to the first-rate restau- 
rants of San Francisco that the dinner 
hour is still the most exciting of the 
day. As night steals over the hills a 
hundred doormen take their stations 
in the middle of a hundred streets, 
waiting for the stream of cars that will 
soon arrive. A mushroom cloud, 
formed of nothing more deadly than 
garlic, chopped onions, broiling beef 
and sizzling butter, floats over the 
downtown sector. Cocktail parties 
break up in excited discussions of where 


to dine and why, each devotee of a 
certain place delivering an impassioned 
speech in its behalf. 

It is one of my conceits that in San 
Francisco, as in Paris, when an attrac- 
tive woman stares at you across a 
crowded room to catch your eye, she 
wants to draw you aside not for ro- 
mantic reasons but to whisper in your 
ear of a divine little restaurant that 
nobody knows about—down an alley, 
of course—where the Montrachet is 
chilled exactly right, the salad is crisp 
on icy plates, and the waiter—named 
Tony, of course—is such a character. 

San Francisco has about 2000 eating 
places, give or take the meal-a-minute 
assembly lines. A few of them are 
among the world’s best. A few un- 
doubtedly are among the world’s worst. 
In between lies a hard core of bustling 
restaurants whose batting, or fattening, 
average is several choice cuts above the 
national average. 

Victor J. (Trader Vic) Bergeron, 
whom I consider to be San Francisco’s 
foremost authority on things culinary, 
comes to the following conclusion after 
studying restaurants all over the coun- 
try: “You can get better food for lower 
prices in San Francisco than anywhere 
else.” As an aside, I should point out 
that I am partial to anything Vic says. 
He won me forever years ago, when I 
found him sitting grumpily at his bar, 
massaging his wooden leg (it wasn’t 
fitting particularly well that night). 
“Let me tell you something, kid,” he 
groaned. “Don’t get one of these things 
unless you really need it.” 

The reason San Francisco restau- 
rants maintain such a high average is, 
I think, because San Franciscans know 
food and demand quality. The city’s 
interest in food stretches far back to 





the Gold Rush days. While Indians and 
buffaloes roamed the plains and Chi- 
cago knew nothing more exotic than 
steak and more steak, the first French 
restaurants were springing up in the 
muddy faubourgs of the boom town; 
eggs were a dollar apiece, and it took 
an adroit French hand to make the 
most of them. A fine restaurant called 
the Poulet d’Or opened its doors, and 
the miners promptly changed its name 
to Poodle Dog—a name that has been 
associated with San Francisco eating 
ever since. As fortunes grew, from both 
the Gold Rush and the silver of the 
Comstock Lode, eating places multi- 
plied, and palates became more and 
more sophisticated. Oysters were being 
imported around the Horn, and terra- 
pin a la Maryland became a favorite. 

The city produced specialties to be 
found nowhere else. From the gold 
fields came Hangtown Fry, a succulent 
combination of eggs, bacon and oys- 
ters. Chef Louis Coutard, at one of the 
early Poodle Dogs, concocted the Louis 
Dressing that is now known around 
the culinary world. The Bay produced 
Dungeness crab—the finest, sweetest 
crab meat—and sole and sand dabs, 
white and tender, and the tiny Bay 
shrimps that now, alas, are approach- 
ing extinction. In a North Beach res- 
taurant, the widely imitated Joe’s Spe- 
cial—eggs, spinach and ground meat— 
was invented late one night, and from 
the old Palace emerged the Green God- 
dess salad dressing, contrived in honor 
of actor George Arliss, starring at the 
time in a play called The Green Goddess. 

Then there is always the city’s own 
sour French bread, piled high and 
thick-sliced in baskets atop hundreds 
of restaurant tables. Dozens of loaves 
are shipped daily, by air-express, to 


India House. The India 

that was British lives on 

at David Brown’s curry house. 
Here the host pauses at 

the bar on his solicitous evening 
rounds of candle-lit tables. 
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New York financiers, Southern colo- 
nels and Hollywood stars who can find 
its peer nowhere else. 

Along with the bread, you will want 
to sample another lasting glory of San 
Francisco haute cuisine—the wines of 
the region. Almost all are good, some 
are excellent and a few compare well 
with the best European imports. 

Here, then, is a list of what I con- 
sider San Francisco’s good, better and 
best restaurants. I have broken it down 
into five sections: Fancy and Expen- 
sive; Very San Francisco; Hale and 
Hearty; Colorful, Amusing, Exotic; 
and Notes on the Back of My Menu. 

If, in your wanderings, you find a 
superb little restaurant that is not on 
the list—but down a dark alley and pre- 
sided over by a colorful waiter named 
Tony—I say salut! You have achieved 
the San Francisco dream. 


FANCY AND EXPENSIVE 


Alexis’ Tangier 
1200 California St., TUxedo 5-6400 


Alexis Merab, a fiery-eyed White 
Russian from the Old South of Russia 
(Tbilisi, Georgia), presides over this 
busy Byzantine corner of Old Nob Hill 
in a manner as high-handed as that of 
his late ruler, Tsar Nicholas II. He is 
so arrogantly selective about his clien- 


‘ tele that I have seen him approach an 


innocent-looking couple from, say, 
Santa Rosa, and ask them to leave. 
When they demand an explanation, 
Alexis is likely to say only, “You’re 
not our kind of people,” and stalk 
away, lip curled, fangs bared. For those 
who are permitted to remain, the re- 
wards are ample. His blinis with sour 
cream and caviar, his various kebabs, 
and his rack of lamb are legends among 
the city’s gourmets. His coulibiac, a 
sort of paté with julienne of beef, 
chicken or fish, his capon Bagration 
stuffed with a mixture of rice, mush- 
rooms, sauce Béchamel and cheese; and 
his paupiettes de veau covered with a 
rich sauce Mousseline are specialties. 
And his wine cellar is the best in town, 
running the full range from a °28 Cha- 
teau Margaux and a ’29 Chateau Mou- 
ton-Rothschild to a Romanée Conti 
*34, not to mention a ’45 Clos de Vou- 
geot Reserve HM Queen Elizabeth II. 


Amelio's 


1630 Powell St., SUtter 1-9643 


Like many a superior San Francisco 
restaurant, Amelio’s started as a speak- 
easy, and it still retains some of that 
Louie-sent-me atmosphere—probably 
because many of its devoted customers 
are survivors of that era and still use 
the original password—“‘Is crab in sea- 
son?”—to get past Wilma, the veteran 
hatcheck girl who can still work up a 
hate for Carry Nation. The lights are 


low, the drinks are good and the food 
is excellent. Although the original 
Amelio Pacini has long since passed 
on, his widow, Inez, is on hand to drink 
a nightly toast before his oil portrait in 
the bar. The cracked crab is especially 
good—iced to perfection—and you 
won't find a better steak @ /a minute in 
town. If you’re not counting calories, 
the asparagus della cassa is recom- 
mended, and Inez is especially proud 
of her chicken a /a vecchia Usanza, her 
saltimbocca a l’ Amelio, and her medail- 
lon of beef tenderloin a la marchand de 
vins. The most notable listings on the 
wine card are the ’47 Chateau Lafite- 
Rothschild and the 47 Chateau Mar- 
gaux. A cognac will enable you to face 
the check with reasonable equanimity. 


Biue Fox 
659 Merchant St., YUkon 1-1177 


This luxurious establishment, which 
rambles through three elegant rooms 
and down a flight of stairs into a color- 
ful wine cellar for private parties, is in 
a dark alley across from the City 
Morgue and next to the Navy’s Shore 
Patrol—pretty colorful, even by San 
Francisco standards. When the nightly 
activity is at its height—a noisy com- 
pound of itinerant movie stars, the 
professional sporting crowd and the 
sultans of the expense-account set— 
traffic in the narrow alley jams up. Best 
items on the vast menu are the veal 
tonne, the tortellini, the pheasant baked 
in clay, the filet of pompano and the 
cotoletta imbottita alla Palatini, a veal- 
and-ham cutlet. The wine list, of im- 
pressive size, records such fabled vin- 
tages as ’49 Chateau Latour, °34 Cha- 
teau Margaux, 49 Haut-Brion, °47 
Cheval Blanc and a °55 Meursault. 


Ernie's 


847 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-5969 


If San Francisco seems overrun with 
restaurants and bars featuring turn-of- 
the-century décor—the all-too-familiar 
red-flocked wallpaper plus crystal 
chandeliers and gleaming walnut—I 
suppose we must place the blame or 
credit squarely on this estimable estab- 
lishment, which started the rage (now 
known cynically as turn-of-the-stom- 
ach). But we must not fault the origi- 
nator for the excesses of the imitator. 
This is a beautiful restaurant, warm 
and rich, generally populated with 
beautiful people, and the food matches 
the excellence of the Howard Chandler 
Christy reproductions. Along with the 
usual staples of San Francisco haute 
cuisine—the tournedos Rossini, the sca- 
loppini and the fettucine—you'll find a 
Pacific Ocean seabass with cream lob- 
ster sauce, a chicken in pastry shell 
Souvaroff and, on twenty-four-hour 
notice, roasted imported Scottish 
grouse with chestnut dressing. The wine 
list offers a ’26 Chateau Lascombes, 
a °34 Richbourg and a 1916 Chateau 
d’Issan that is not for sale but which 


owner Victor Gotti will break for the 
proper supplicating gourmet. Who 
knows? You may be the one to touch 
his heart. 


Fieur de Lys 
777 Sutter St., ORdway 3-7779 


This restaurant is very French in- 
deed, from its discreetly dark bar, its 
candle-topped cluster of tables and its 
clawhammer-jacketed waiters to its 
very-much-in-evidence owners—a vol- 
atile blonde named Cherie, who bustles 
back and forth between Parisian and 
American slang, and her grave and 
bearded husband, Robert, one of the 
better hands at kissing same. The menu 
is capacious, running a highly seasoned 
gamut of usual and unusual French 
items. For a sampling: frogs’ legs with 
fenouil, cold cucumber soup, Tropezian 
endives, chicken champagne, tournedos 
Monaco with a red Port sauce, game 
quail en papillote, and Alsatian pan- 
cakes, which, with their cherries and 
flaming crown of Kirsch, are only 
slightly less than Alsatianal. The wines, 
served in fragile crystal, include a °49 
Cheval Blanc, a °28 Chateau Margaux, 
a °34 Chambertin Latriciéres and a °52 
Corton Cuvée Charlotte Dumay. 


Ondine 


558 Bridgeway, Sausalito, 
EDgewater 2-0791 


A visit to Ondine will entail a pleas- 
ant trip of about fifteen minutes across 
the Golden Gate Bridge to the pictur- 
esque village of Sausalito, sparkling 
like a New World Portofino on up- 
thrust hills. In a couple of years, 
Ondine has established itself as one of 
the Bay Area’s best restaurants. Thanks 
to a first-rate French chef, Alfred 
Roblin, Ondine maintains a consist- 
ently high standard. Alfred has an es- 
pecially deft way with roast chicken 
and pheasant, to say nothing of his 
crab legs ambassadeur, his filet de boeuf 
London House and his soufflé aux 
fraises. The wine card lists such rarities 
as a ’49 Chateauneuf-du-Pape and some 
*34 and °47 Bordeaux. Strive for a table 
alongside the big windows. You'll be 
treated to a fine view of the sailing ships 
generally tied up below and, far across 
the dark Bay, the triumphant lights of 
San Francisco. 


Trader Vic's 
20 Cosmo Place, PRospect 6-2232 


I might as well warn you that I’m 
inclined to go off the deep end when I 
write about Trader Vic’s, for it em- 
bodies everything I expect from a truly 
superior eating place. First, the service 
is always discreetly at hand. You'll 
have to be awfully quick with a cig- 
arette to get it lit before a waiter lights 
it for you, and your ash tray will be 
whisked away and replaced almost be- 
fore your first ash sullies it. The Vic- 
trained waiters know their drinks and 
their menu, ingredient by ingredient, a 


quality all too rare these days. In the 
second place, there is an excitement 
about the restaurant. The most attrac- 
tive and interesting San Franciscans 
make it their headquarters—and this, 
inevitably, has led to the familiar com- 
plaint that it has become a sort of club, 
catering to the regulars who know the 
magic words (in this case, being on a 
first-name basis with the front-line staff 
of Bill Coleman, Jack Hartman and 
Alex Kaluzhny). 

Thirdly the main reason Trader 
Vic’s belongs in a category all its own— 
there is the Trader himself, a man so 
dedicated to his art that he is forever 
on the prowl for new dishes and fresh 
ways of serving them, The Trader, 
whose string of eating places now 
stretches from the Oakland “mother 
church” (his original spot) across the 
country to New York with others to 
open in Puerto Rico and London, pre- 
sides over a formidable array of head 
cooks—four French-Swiss and twelve 
Oriental. There is no chef. “I am the 
chef,” he growls in a tone that brooks 
no argument. 

You will be doing yourself an injus- 
tice if you stick to Vic’s Polynesian 
specialties, delectable as these are. His 
European cooks can do wondrous 
things with beef and veal, and I suggest 
that you put yourself in the hands of 
the waiter captains or Vic himself— 
they'll be delighted to accept any chal- 
lenge. The wine list is impeccable. I 
have eaten in what purport to be the 
best restaurants from New York through 
Europe to the Middle East, and I'll put 
Trader Vic’s up against any of them 
and ask no odds. 


Le Trianon 


242 O'Farrell St., YUkon 2-9353 


This French restaurant has come 
along fast since its opening about two 
years ago, and it is now firmly in the 
front ranks. It is located in the heart of 
the theater belt (if three legitimate 
theaters can be called a belt), and it 
sometimes reverberates to a fearsome 
hustle and bustle as the diners race 
toward the first curtain, but this needn’t 
bother you. The owner, Jean Lapuyade, 
a Frenchman of the old école,is especially 
partial to dawdlers. He will recommend 
such specialités de la maison as the filet 
of sole Dieppoise, the steak Klaus 
wrapped in a pastry crust, the ris de 
veau Montespan, and canard a lorange. 
The excellent wine list includes a note- 
worthy ’59 Vouvray Chateau Moncon- 
tour, a ’47 Chateau Latour and a ’28 
Mouton Rothschild. 


VERY SAN FRANCISCO 


Bardelli's 
243 O'Farrell St., YUkon 2-0243 


I’m suggesting this place, not so 
much for its food, which is above 
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reproach, but for its atmosphere, which 
is sturdily that of San Francisco of the 
1920’s. There is an especially fine 
outpouring of the native types at 
lunch, when the bar is jammed with 
lawyers and their sycophants, actors 
and their press agents, newsmen and 
their notebooks, and such sporting 
types as Horace Stoneham, owner of 
the Giants’ baseball club and a Bardelli 
regular. The minestrone is especially 
good, the filet of sole first-rate and the 
cold beef salad peerless among the 
city’s restaurants. I will issue only one 
caveat : the owner, a Mr. Stuart Adams, 
will tell you some very old and very bad 
jokes if you give him half a chance, and 
I recommend you don’t. Moderate. 


Garden Court 


Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
EXbrook 2-8600 


When the Sheraton people took over 
this venerable hotel, with its world-wide 
reputation for remarkable cuisine, old- 
time San Franciscans were quick to 
view the change-over with alarm. They 
were certain that a chain operation, 
with its realistic approach to economics, 
would immediately close the Garden 
Court, a glass-domed, chandelier- 
strung room of such heroic proportions 
that the 20th Century Limited could 
roar through it and be only dimly seen 
by the army of waiters it takes to staff it 
and the even larger army of patrons it 
requires to support the staff. The fears 
proved unfounded. The old-timers, 
who to this day refuse to utter the word 
Sheraton or even the hyphen that con- 
nects it to Palace, were somewhat daz- 
zled when the new owners remodeled 
the room at a cost of thousands, render- 
ing it perhaps the most opulent hotel 
dining room in the country. 

The food, it is true, is not what it used 
to be, but,by hotel standards it is still 
vastly superior to most. The wine list, 
though, has suffered from its Shera- 
tonizing; not a vintage appears on it. 
Nonetheless, I heartily recommend the 
Palace, especially for lunch, when the 
light filters down through the sparkling 
chandeliers and creates a scene redolent 
of all the Grand Hotels of fact and 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Among the Court’s specialties: the 
Palace Court salad (chicken, crab or 
shrimp on artichoke bottoms), baked 
oysters Kirkpatrick, beef pie Bour- 
guignonne, steak Diane, squab a la Peri- 
gourdine flambé, and as cavity-inducing 
an array of French pastries and fancy 
ice creams as ever warmed a dentist’s 
heart. 

You might want to know that the 
only public room, aside from the men’s 
Pied Piper Bar, not yet remodeled by 
the Sheratons is the old Happy Valley 
down the hall, where, if you can catch 
the two waiters in the proper mood, 
you may even be served lunch on the 
old tables that go back to a much 
earlier Palace. San Franciscans con- 
sider it very “in’’ to lunch at the Happy 


Valley, the more so because you gamble 
that the waiters may decide not to serve 
you at all, which would make you very 
“out.” Fairly expensive. 


Jack's Restaurant 
615 Sacramento St., GArfield 1-9854 


Now here, fellow seekers after Truth 
at the Table, is a noble restaurant. 
While wars have wracked the world, 
while dynasties and thrones have tum- 
bled and fashion has flicked its fickle 
spotlight in a thousand directions, 
Jack’s has marched bravely on, chang- 
ing nothing more than a light fixture, a 
tablecloth and an occasional waiter 
since its founding in 1864. There is a 
refreshing lac® of chichi at Jack’s, and 
a refreshing emphasis on quality and in- 
tegrity, reflected perfectly in its clien- 
tele. The First Families of San Fran- 
cisco would sooner sell their blue chips 
than miss their weekly dinner at Jack’s, 
and the flower and glory of the nearby 
financial district can be seen there daily 
at lunch, nibbling at the sour French 
bread as they discuss the latest vagaries 
of Ampex and Polaroid. The food is 
resolutely honest and well prepared. 
A good mutton chop is hard to find 
these days, but you'll find it at Jack’s, 
along with the best filet of sole meuniére 
or Marguery in town, excellent escar- 
gots, and a classic chicken Jerusalem. 
There are no critical gaps in the wine 
list, and best of all, the prices in all 
categories are as sensible as everything 
else at this grand old place. 


Julius’ Castle 


302 Greenwich St., DOuglas 2-3042 


Again, this is a place that should be 
visited more for its atmosphere than 
for its food—although let me stress 
that you will not be shorted in the food 
category. This old, wooden, crenelated 
pile clings to the slopes of Telegraph 
Hill, and its windows open on the 
breathtaking vista of water front, Bay, 
ships and bridges (Bay, Gate and occa- 
sionally Harry). The menu runs through 
the usual filet of sole, medallion of beef 
and Cornish hen en casserole, and there 
are several good wines. Moderate. 


Pietro's 
311 Washington St., YUkon 6-0605 


Pietro’s is in the heart of the city’s 
wholesale produce area—one of the 
few sections that has not been blighted 
by the heavy hand of the manic-progres- 
sives. Here, in the shadow of the Em- 
barcadero piers, within sniffing dis- 
tance of the Bay, stretch the awning- 
covered, dramatically lighted sheds 
that constitute the city’s bread basket— 
and here, amid the sidewalks jammed 
with crates and leather-jacketed men 
who slave till dawn, you will find 
Pietro’s. The area is a smaller edition 
of Paris’s Les Halles and is soon to dis- 


appear; a glittering concept called 
Golden Gateway—an architect’s dream 
of towering apartment houses, malls 
and underground garages—is sched- 
uled to replace it and, inevitably, 
Pietro’s. Meanwhile, this sturdy little 
restaurant continues to thrive under 
the stewardship of Signor Pietro Pinoni, 
who sings a creditable aria when he 
isn’t fighting with the waiters, who are 
known to fight back. If the chef isn’t too 
busy turning out the standard menu 
items, he might be talked into making 
you a voltellini (filet mignon wrapped in 
prosciutto), or steamed white rock bass 
in season, or a fine cannelloni parmigi- 
ano. The wine list won’t inspire a Frank 
Schoonmaker to turn cartwheels, but 
it does include some creditable Italian 
vintages. Moderate. 


Ritz Old Poodie Dog 
65 Post St., SUtter 1-1918 


This is the lineal descendant of all 
the Poodle Dogs in San Francisco 
dining history. The first was opened in 
1849, and there have been five all told. 
This current Poodle Dog is run with a 
deft hand by Louis J. Lalanne, whose 
father, Calixte Lalanne, was an owner 
of the 1868-1906 edition which was 
destroyed in the Great Fire, and the 
1908-1919 version, which was done in 
by Prohibition. The restaurant is a 
handsomely paneled room, richly car- 
peted and chandeliered, and I’m sure 
old Calixte would approve of his son’s 
devotion to duty. 

The menu is a big one, highlighted by 
coquilles St. Jacques, crab legs Poodle 
Dog, chicken a /a Ritz and rack of lamb 
boulangére, and the prices will do no 
permanent damage to your credit rat- 
ing. The wine list makes the grade with- 
out trying too hard. 

Continued on Page 166 


When proprietors are as colortul 
as Sally Stanford and Victor 

(Trader Vic) Bergeron, their restaurants 
are bound to be too. Her Valhalla 

is fussily gilded, and Miss Stanford 
likes to sit at the end of the bar where 
she can watch over her guests. Her 
companion, Loretta, talks, laughs and 
sings. Trader Vic’s is mysteriously 
South Seas in atmosphere ; under 
Bergeron’s sure direction, it has garnered 
an international reputation as one of 
the city’s finest restaurants. 

It is famous as much for the polite 
efficiency of the waiters 

as for Polynesian 

and European specialties. 
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Tadich’'s Original 
Cold Day Restaurant 


545 Clay St., SUtter 1-9754 


This determinedly unadorned land- 
mark goes back a long way—clear to the 
magic year of 1849, making it one of the 
one hundred oldest enterprises in Cali- 
fornia—and never once has it shown a 
sign of faltering. Much like Jack’s in 
atmosphere, Tadich’s has its coterie 
of dedicated followers, and some, I 
would say, go back to 1849, a tribute 
to the nourishing qualities of the food. 
Fish is the long suit here, and the regu- 
lar menu lists thirty-two finned and 
valved items, ranging from sturgeon 
steak through broiled sand dabs, an old 
San Francisco specialty, to rock cod 
and seabass. If you prefer such hearty 
staples as Irish stew or corned beef and 
cabbage, Tadich’s has them, too, and 
in portions that can only be called 
staggering, although the prices are not. 

Now then, about the restaurant’s odd 
name. Alexander Badlam, a leading 
politician of the 1880's, made his head- 
quarters at Tadich’s, where he was wont 
to boast loudly of his political prowess 
by bellowing, “It'll be a cold day when 
I get left! That day finally came, of 
course—his enemies, incidentally, 
heaped a huge pile of ice on his door- 
step—and Badlam eventually slid into 
obscurity, a fate that has yet to befall 
the restaurant that commemorates his 
oblivion. 


HALE AND HEARTY 


Alfred's 
886 Broadway, SUtter 1-7058 


If steak is your meat—steak, steak 
and more steak, choice and corn-fed, 
delivered weekly by truck from Chi- 
cago—then Alfred’s is your place, pro- 
vided you'can squeeze your way past 
the mob that is generally jammed hun- 
grily at the bar. But if your mood strays 
in other directions, there are also suc- 
culent frogs’ legs trucked in, alive and 
kicking, from a farm in the Berkeley 
hills, and boneless squab from Marin 
County. 

You'll have no trouble finding this 
thriving establishment of Bacchini’s. 
It’s alongside the Broadway Tunnel, 
whose entrance is usually obscured by a 
great cloud of beefy perfume emanat- 
ing from his busy charcoal broilers. 
Moderate prices. © 


Doro's 


714 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-6822 


An excellent restaurant, attractively 
designed and crowded from the cocktail 
hour on with devotees who never tire 
of singing the praises of Doro’s can- 
nelloni and fettuccine a I Alfredo’s, 
served with the traditional gold spoons. 
As you may have deduced, the em- 
phasis is on the Italian style, and no 


restaurant in town does it better. Es- 
pecially noteworthy: the salads (tell 
owner Don Dianda you want his 
spectacular production of endives, the 
chicken alla Toscana and the coupe 
Alexander). The wine list includes a few 
worthwhile °28s, °34s and °47s. Fairly 
expensive. 


Drake's Tavern 


Hotel Sir Francis Drake, 
Powell and Sutter Sts., EXbrook 2-7755 


I am generally chary about recom- 
mending hotel food because I’m afraid 
the eye is more firmly on the economics 
than the aesthetics, but | think you'll 
find this room worth a drop-in, es- 
pecially at lunchtime. Gardner Dailey, 
one of the town’s renowned architects, 
designed the Tavern in a sturdily mas- 
culine manner, complete with suits of 
armor, galleons and medieval pennants, 
and the atmosphere is conducive to a 
second Martini at the darkly enticing 
bar and a cut of beef in the leathery 
booths. The menu isn’t the most imagi- 
native I’ve seen, but the quality ds 
there—and at moderate prices. 


El Prado 


Corner of Post and Stockton Sts., 
SUtter 1-7200 


One of the city’s most popular 
luncheon spots, in the shopping district 
across from Union Square. Most of the 
mink-bearing animals for blocks around 
are to be found at El Prado’s endless 
bar, which goes on and on. Steel your- 
self for a wait before Roger, the maitre 
d’hétel, can find you a booth in the din- 
ing room beyond. The menu comes 
right out and says it in plain French— 
“Viandes de premier choix et vins fins 
pour les gourmets’—and the chef 
backs up those brave words in a worthy 
manner. A typical luncheon choice in- 
cludes poached eggs a /a reine, baked 
filet of sole Victoria and chicken curry 
Bombay style, and there are also 
tempting a la carte choices. Only 
modesty prevents me from recommend- 
ing Chopped Raw Steak @ la Herb 
Caen; you won’t hurt my feelings if 
you order something else. Prices range 
from “Fair enough” to “‘Isn’t $4.50 a 
bit steep for Blini a la Caspian?” I don’t 
think so. There’s enough for two. 


English Grill 


Hotel St. Francis, Union Square, 
EXbrook 7-7000 


I rather fancy this room, and I think 
you will too. Somehow it has managed 
to escape the hand of the decorator, 
and is much as it was when it opened in 
the eaity days of the century; the origi- 
nal leather swivel chairs are still there, 
and even general manager Dan London 
can’t tell you how many times they’ve 
been re-covered. The bar has a fine 
old-time feel to it and the food is far 
above par for the hotel course. Es- 


i Peo 


pecially pleasant for lunch when you’re 
in a Vichysoisse, eggs-Benedict or crisp- 
corned-beef-hash mood. Fairly ex- 
pensive. 


Fior d' italia 
621 Union St., YUkon 6-1886 


Fior d'Italia has been a North Beach 
landmark since 1886, although its 
original customers would find it im- 
possible to recognize today, so ele- 
gantly has it been remodeled. The food, 
however, is much as it has been through 
the long years—emphatically Italian 
with extra emphasis on gnocchi with 
braciuoli (rolled veal filled with minced 
prosciutto and cheese), cannellon, 
saltimbocca and, during the Easter 
season, roast capretto (milk-fed baby 
kid, and a Fior specialty for seventy- 
four years). Even by 1886 standards, 
the prices are not alarming. 


Grison's Steak House 


Van Ness at Pacific Ave., 
ORdway 3-1888 


You get the immediate feeling in this 
efficiently arranged restaurant that the 
place is run by A Man Who Knows 
His Business—and Robert Grison is 
exactly that, a man trained in the best 
Swiss-French tradition of service and 
consistency. I have eaten here for 
some twenty-five years, and if there has 
been any change in the high quality of 
Grison’s steaks, his huge baked po- 
tatoes, his crisp salads, his hot biscuits 
and honey and his lemon chiffon pie, 





Julius’ Castie. San Francisco is 

a city of views, but almost 

none can be enjoyed as comfortably as 
the one from Julius’ Castle, just 

a few feet from the 

base of Coit Tower on 

Telegraph Hill. Its windows 

open on a vista of water front, 

Bay, ships and bridges. 
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it has escaped me, and I have as evil an 
eye as the next steady diner-out. If 
steak is not what you have in mind, the 
menu lists a dozen other items of in- 
terest, including Maine lobster and 
venison flown in from New York State. 
The wine list is like everything else 
about Grison’s—ample and in good 
taste. A sister restaurant, Grison’s 
Chicken House, is across the street and 
features roast beef, a minor aberration 
indicating that the efficient Mr. Grison 
is only human after all. Moderate, con- 
sidering quality and quantity. 


House of Prime Rib 
1906 Van Ness, TUxedo 5-4605 


This highly successful restaurant is 
exactly what it says, and you won’t 
have to dawdle over the menu. First- 
rate roast beef, fresh creamed spinach, 
fresh horseradish “from the wilds of 
Wisconsin,” baked potatoes and York- 
shire pudding—plus salad, pecan pie, 
strawberries on ice. Period. The price 


_ is $3.85 (desserts and baked potatoes 


extra), and, adds owner Richard 
Luhmann briskly, “We are open every 
day, rain or shine, foggy or clear, even 
on my birthday,” which, I’m sure, he 
has every reason to celebrate. “For 
wines,” he adds, “California does all 
right by us.” 

As you have probably deduced by 
now, this is strictly a no-nonsense oper- 
ation, and a good one. 


Oreste's 
118 Jones St., GRaystone 4-5811 


As good an Italian restaurant as San 
Francisco affords, and don’t let the 
location throw you (it is a little off the 
beaten path, on the fringes of what’s 
left of the Tenderloin, but highly re- 
spectable, I assure you). Such divergent 
souls as Mayor George Christopher, 
Congressman Jack Shelley and Labor 
Leader Harry Bridges find Oreste’s 
much to their liking, and for ample and 
filling reason. The green lasagne is ex- 
cellent, and so are the shrimps Oreste, 
the chicken al mattone (this, however, 
takes an hour), the veal Parmigiana and 
the fettuccine. The portions are huge, 
and you'll groan over everything except 
the check. 


Paoll's 


California at Montgomery Sts., 
SUtter 1-7115 


If hustle and bustle is what you like 
about a restaurant, Joe Paoli’s ele- 
gantly meandering establishment is for 
you. The bar at cocktail time is an un- 
believable crush of Montgomery Street 
types (for this, read Madison Avenue if 
you’re a New Yorker), with a good or 
better half of the most attractive young 
career girls in town neatly sandwiched 
in and around. The foregoing should 
not obscure the fact that Paoli’s serves 


very good food indeed, due in no small 
part to Lucien Heyraud, the historic 
chef of the old Palace Hotel, who has 
been employed by the far-sighted Mr. 
Paoli as consulting chef. Thanks to 
Lucien, such Lucullan efforts as blue 
points mignonette, potage Germiny, 
homard ameéricaine, pheasant with 
truffles and foie gras, Lorette salad 
with sauce Berrichone, and péche flambé 
with madeleines de Commercy (all 
right, all right, small cakes) are avail- 
able, along with a vast assemblage of 
less lofty creations. The wine list is not 
to be taken lightly, either, especially its 
*45 Lupe-Cholet, °34 Chateau Bey- 
chevelle, 21 Chateau Branaire-Ducru 
and a °45 Boillerault de Chauvigny 
Montrachet. The prices are not too 
Himalayan for what Mr. Paoli is trying 
(successfully) to do. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. 


Red Knight 
624 Sacramento St., EXbrook 7-4257 


Any restaurant, especially a new one, 
that tries to run competition to the 
venerable Jack’s, located directly across 
the street, has its work cut out for it, 
but the Red Knight seems to have made 
a niche for itself. The place is a strange 
mixture of late Victorian and early 
knotty pine, but the food concentrates 
solidly on fundamentals, with an 
original touch here and there. It is the 
only restaurant in town to serve fondue 
Bourguignonne—chunks of filet which 
you skewer and cook yourself in a small 
container of hot oil, then dunk in an 
array of condiments. Owner Roy 
Panelli calls this dish “ta conversation 
piece,” and in this case it’s a pleasure 
to eat your own words. Panelli’s other 
outstanding confections, I’d say, are 
his crab crépe, his beef Wellington (a 
filet in pastry crust), and his mignon 
mix, a sort of mixed grill topped with a 
Bourguignonne sauce. The Red Knight’s 
prices are, shall we say, sturdy, and the 
wine list will suffice for all but the most 
persnickety. 


COLORFUL, AMUSING, EXOTIC* 


Caprice 


16 Main St., Tiburon, 
GEneva 5-9972 


If you happen to be wandering 
around the enchanting Belvedere-Ti- 
buron section of Marin County (about 
twenty-five minutes from San Fran- 
cisco via the Golden Gate Bridge), you 
will be delighted to know about this 
small, dark, warm and tasteful res- 
taurant. Caprice is the creation of a 
mild, bespectacled gentleman named 
Kirby Atterbury, who looks a little like 
your neighborhood milkman but turns 
out to have an original flair for food, 





*The restaurants in this category are in the moderate 
price range. 


décor and wines. Although the place 
is primarily a steak, lamb and chicken 
house, Kirby will be happy to get to 
work on his crab Caprice, made with 
Alaskan king crab and baked in a 
ramekin with a mild curry sauce, or on 
his other specialty—lightly sautéed cu- 
cumber slices, lobster meat, sour cream, 
wine and herbs, served with boiled new 
potatoes. The wine list, surprisingly, 
covers about 200 varieties, including 
some of the better French labels. 


Chez Marguerite 
2330 Taylor St., PRospect 5-9785 


In this unassuming little French res- 
taurant, the accent is on soft lighting, 
Gallic décor, a bar that is dangerously 
inviting to dawdlers, and a tasteful 
menu decorated with prices that are 
pleasantly non-Parisian. Only the filet 
mignon with sauce Béarnaise creeps 
over the five-dollar mark, which leaves 
you quite a choice of such moderately 
priced dishes as cog au vin, boned 
duckling a l’orange, grenadine of filet 
with sauce Bordelaise, chicken flambé au 
cognac and Belgian hare Bruxelloise. The 
wine list contains no gee-whizzers, but 
what is on it is fine. 


india House 
629 Washington St., EXbrook 2-0744 


David Brown, who’s as authentically 
British as Winston Churchill and as 
pukka as the late C. Aubrey Smith, 
presides with fine Piccadillian dash 
over this inviting curry house, proudly 
dispensing gimlets behind the bar, sniff- 
ing at his various condiments, and 
pausing in his rounds only long enough 
to commiserate over the loss of India, 
still a prime conversational topic among 
his English regulars. If you aren’t a 
curry fancier, you may occupy your- 
self with steak-and-kidney pie or 
creamed chicken and a choice of many 
worth-while vintages. India House is 
darkly romantic and conducive to 
hand-holding, so if you’re with the right 
partner you can’t help having a won- 
derful time, no matter what happened 
to India. 


Kan's 
708 Grant Ave., YUkon 2-2388 


Chinatown is as full of restaurants as 
it is of tourists, and I think it will save 
you a lot of unnecessary tramping 
simply to recommend Kan’s, which 
does everything a first-rate Chinese 
restaurant should do, and has the in- 
valuable services of Johnny Kan be- 
sides. Mr. Kan, who is as close to 
being the “Mayor” as anyone can be 
these days in faction-ridden China- 
town, is a consummate gourmet of 
Chinese food. I suggest you simply 
place yourself in his capable hands. If 
he isn’t around at the moment, you 
might sample such Kancoctions as 
lemon chicken, chicken smothered in 
rock salt, red cooked rock cod (smoth- 


ered in such delectables as bean curd, 
black mushrooms and Chinese dates), 
Peking oven squab (served with steamed 
sweet rolls) and stuffed lobster tails. 
Equally noteworthy are such more 
familar items as walnut chicken, pine- 
apple pork and Chinese chicken salad 
enlivened with sesame seeds. 

If you’ve already made your pilgrim- 
age to Kan’s and would like to sample 
other Chinatown establishments, I 
would recommend the new and attrac- 
tive Imperial Palace (9/9 Grant Ave., 
YUkon 2-4440); the Lamps of China, 
much favored by Gen. Carlos Romulo 
and Artist Dong Kingman (52/ Grant 
Ave., DOuglas 2-9779); and the Tao 
Tao (675 Jackson St., YUkon 2-6125), 
especially worthy of attention for its 
Arnold Genthe photographs of Old 
Chinatown. 


Place Pigalie 
3721 Buchanan St., WEst 1-6997 


Here, on the shores of the Bay and 
within hailing distance of Alcatraz, we 
find a resolute attempt to capture the 
atmosphere of Paris. Maurice Stergios, 
who acquired his French background 
by way of Tahiti, is the man in charge, 
and his menu is highlighted by mussels 
a la mariniére, tripe a la mode de Caen, 
and his jugged hare. The prices will 
not make your hare, jugged or other- 
wise, stand on end, and there is usually 
a wandering musician to enliven the at- 
mosphere. Montrachet ’53? Certainly. 
Chateau Margaux °49? Naturellement. 


Shadows 


1349 Montgomery St., 
EXbrook 2-9823 


This German restaurant on the East 
slope of Telegraph Hill, overlooking 
the Bay Bridge, has been doing busi- 
ness at the same stand for many a long 
year, and I would say it never has had a 
quiet night. You’ll find people waiting 
for tables all over the place, even on the 
steep steps outside, and their reasons 
are basic: the food is hearty and plenti- 
ful, the prices are reasonable. Natu- 
rally, Sauerbraten, wiener Schnitzel, 
Hasenpfeffer, kassler Rippchen, schwei- 
zer Bratwurst and kartoffel Pfannkuchen 
are on the menu. A few French wines 
have managed to invade the beverage 
list, which is largely German—and you 
can bet your bottom mark that that in- 
cludes the beer too. 


Skipper Kent's 
1040 Columbus Ave., PRospect 6-3737 


If Polynesian décor is your barbecued 
meat, you'll find enough of it in this 
lush island, on the shores of North 
Beach, to satisfy anybody this side of 
James Michener. 

The Skipper, who has ranged the far 
Pacific in everything except the Kon- 
Tiki, has loaded his place with practi- 
cally all of Polynesia that wasn’t nailed 
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Ondine. Chef Alfred Roblin backs up 
a few of his masterpieces with 

an I-did-it look—pheasant, lobster, 
duck Bigarade, three soufflés. 

Ondine juts out over water, 

and diners who can take the time 

to glance from their plates 

find uninterrupted views of Sausalito 
and distant San Francisco. 


down. His treasures wave, rustle, glitter 
and burn in shadowy corners under a 
huge thatched roof. The drinks are long 
and colorful, and the food is acceptably 
Oriental. On occasion, the Skipper 
comes up with such rare delicacies as 
Hong Kong rice birds, those tiny mor- 
sels that you eat in one or two crunch- 
ing gulps, legs, wings, bones and all. 

That is, you do. I don’t. I sit and 
watch, safe behind my Scotch and 
water, with a scrutable Western smile 
on my face. 


Spinnaker 
Sausalito, EDgewater 2-1500 


This restaurant, on the tip of a 
Sausalito sandspit, is new and it’s worth 
recommending for its clean-cut hand- 
someness—more than $400,000 went 
into the building—and for its all-points 
view of the Bay, the yachts at play and 
San Francisco far in the distance. State 
Senator J. Eugene McAteer, who has as 
keen an eye for a good steak as for an 
adroit political gambit, is the guiding 
light at the Spinnaker, and he lobbies 
most heartily for his T-bone steak and 
his Iowa ham steak. You'll also find a 
wide variety of sea food and a proud 
wine cellar. ; 





Vaihalla 


201 Bridgeway, Sausalito, 
EDgewater 2-1792 


Sally Stanford, the fabled madam 
who presided over San Francisco’s last 
elaborate maison de joie, is the gregari- 
ous owner of this Victorian establish- 
ment on the shores of the Bay. She has 
been as successful at this venture as she 
was in her previous calling—a term I 
use with the utmost precision. The 
décor goes heavy on gilt and stained 
glass, executed with a certain coy self- 
consciousness, and the menu is highly 
satisfactory without being especially 
remarkable. The wine cellar features 
Dom Perignon vintage champagne, 
which is as it should be. Madam Sally 
always had the best champagne and the 
best customers. 


Yamato 


717 California St., EXbrook 7-3456 


There are several elaborate sukiyaki 
houses in San Francisco, of which this 
is the most tasteful and highly regarded. 
The Yamato, the oldest Japanese res- 
taurant in Western America, perches on 
a hillside at the fringe of Chinatown, 
and is a delight to the eye (the waitresses 
included) and to the palate. I know just 
enough about sukiyaki and teriyaki to 
know when it is done to perfection— 
and Yamato achieves that level con- 
sistently. Besides, when one of those 
Japanese blossoms kneels at my side to 
pour a little hot sake into my cup, I 
promptly runneth over with admiration. 

A most satisfactory restaurant, es- 
pecially since backrests are available 
to those of us who cannot sit on the floor 
without suffering severe curvature of 
the spine. 

Other Japanese restaurants of more 
than passing interest: Nikko Sukiyaki 
(Van Ness Ave. at Pine St., GRaystone 
4-7722), Tokyo Sukiyaki (225 Jefferson 
St., PRospect 5-9030) and Mingei-ya 
(2033 Union St., JOrdan 7-2553), this 
last featuring slightly different or coun- 
try-style versions of the various yakis. 


NOTES ON THE 
BACK OF MY MENU 


As you may have noticed, I have 
singled out no restaurants on Fisher- 
man’s Wharf for special mention. 
That’s because, as far as my palate can 
tell, they’re all about the same. Two or 
three may have better views than the 
others, but there the differences end. 
Let’s say they’re all O.K. and let it go 
at that. 

San Francisco has one outstanding 
sidewalk café—Enrico’s Coffee House 
(504 Broadway, EXbrook 2-6220). This 
attractive, well-run place draws an in- 
triguing cross-section of socialites, 
businessmen, beatniks and semi-beats 
at lunchtime, and I commend it to you. 
Also excellent dinners, and another 
fine outpouring of characters on the 
post-midnight shift. 


If you’re on the prowl for pizza in 
North Beach, your two best bets are 
Lupo’s (/042 Kearny St., SUtter 
1-9938), and the Sorrento (3/4 Colum- 
bus Ave., SUtter 1-5037), where Danny 
Kaye makes his headquarters when he 
is in town. 

The delicatessen field is dominated— 
nay, overpowered—by David’s (474 
Geary St., PRospect 6-4770). David 
(last name Apfelbaum) will kill you 
with kindness, overfeed you to within 
an inch of your life, and wind up by 
undercharging you—he’s that kind of 
wonderful guy. Another point to bear 
in mind—he’s open twenty-four hours 
a day, and manages somehow to be 


‘on hand for every one of them. You 


may slap me with a wet lox if I’ve 
misled you. 

The best hamburgers on French bread 
and Joe’s Specials in North Beach are 
the exclusive province of Vanessi’s (498 
Broadway, GArfield 1-0890) and New 
Joe’s (540 Broadway, EXbrook 2-9979), 
just as they have been for about thirty 
years. These good old eating places 
stay open late, too, and represent the 
best of what we used to call the “short 
order” houses. 

The widest and wildest variety of 
hamburgers—including one that in- 
volves scoops of ice cream atop the 
meat—is to be found at Jack Falvey’s 
Hippo (2025 Van Ness Ave., PRospect 
5-3362). Mr. Falvey has devoted his 
slightly manic life to the study of the 
hamburger in all its forms, including 
some never before dreamed of, and he 
does a good job of it. The Hippo stays 
open till 3 A.M. 

If, on a fine day, your thoughts turn 
to lunching alfresco, the Alta Mira 
Hotel in Sausalito (EDgewater 2-1350) 
has a spectacular deck with a striking 
view of the Bay and San Francisco. And 
if you’re marooned in San Mateo 
County, on the Peninsula South of San 
Francisco, I can do you four good turns, 
any one of which will sustain you ad- 
mirably for the long voyage home. 
Pierre and André Frelier’s L’Omelette 
(4170 El Camino Real, DAvenport 
3-8922) is a thriving French hangout for 
Stanford students and their elders in 
Palo Alto, and the coquilles St. Jacques 
are as good as you'll find anywhere; 
Scotty Campbell’s (2907 El Camino 
Real, Redwood City, EMerson 6-6762) is 
a first-rate steak house; Chez Yvonne 
(1845 El Camino Real, Mountain View, 
YOrkshire 7-9709) will entertain you 
with such enticements as chicken-stuffed 
pancakes; and Villa d’Este (340/ El 
Camino Real, Atherton, EMerson 8-895 2) 
is a chic little restaurant doing a splendid 
job in the Italian-French tradition. In 
conclusion, I have purposely avoided 
recommending any Mexican restau- 
rants. Frankly, they all taste—and 
after-taste—alike to me. If you’re look- 
ing for tacos you're on your own, and 
good luck. THE END 
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and parlayed them into fortunes big 
enough to build the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railroads. Then there 
was another quartet of families—the 
Floods, the Fairs, the Mackays and the 
O’Briens. Thanks to the Fairs, San Fran- 
cisco has the Fairmont Hotel; old Mrs. 
James Flood presently lives in its pent- 
house; Clarence H. Mackay’s fortune 
came from telegraphs, telephones and 
cables. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
THE GRAND MANNER 


Continued from Page 98 


for instance—Charles Crocker, Collis P. 
Huntington, Leland Stanford, and Mark 
Hopkins—were Sacramento merchants 
who collected the little sacks of gold that 
the miners brought down from the hills, 





STIFFEL 


Mle Kyully of Lamp 


STATELY metal Sheraton urn-on-pedestal with foliated clusters 
and surmounted by hexagonal spear—all in antique ivory-white 
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These eight names are still liberally 
sprinkled through the pages of the San 
Francisco phone book; they might be 
called the core of the Social Register. To 
them have been added names from 
more recent banking, mercantile and 
shipping fortunes—names like Sutro, 
Blyth and Monteagle (finance), de 
Young (publishing), Spreckels (sugar), 
Folger (coffee), Ghirardelli (chocolate), 
and Lapham (shipping). Other impec- 
cable San Francisco families include the 
Newhalls (married to Spreckelses and 
O’Briens), the Metcalfs (married to 
Huntingtons), the Hendersons (married 
to Crockers), the Redingtons (John 
Redington is married to Diana Crocker; 
William W. Crocker lives on Redington 
Road), the Nickels (married to Morses, 
of the code family), the Meins (married 
to Nickels), the Olivers (married to 
Fays), the Tobins (married to Fays and 
de Youngs), the Thieriots (married to 
Tobins and de Youngs), the Millers 
(married to Folgers), and the Fays 
(married to Millers, Meins, Tobins and 
practically everybody else). 

Also firmly placed in San Francisco 
society are a number of wealthy Jewish 
families—the Haases, the Hellmans, 
the Zellerbachs, the Dinkelspiels, the 
Schwabachers and the Fleishhackers, 
to mention a few—and because these 
families have intermarried with non- 
Jewish society families, a number have 
found their way into the Social Regis- 
ter, despite that publication’s estab- 
lished policy. ‘“‘We are fortunate,” says 
a San Francisco woman, “in having a 
perfectly lovely group of Jewish people 
here.” 

Local retailing money is represented 
socially by the Prentis Cobb Hales 
(Hale Brothers’ department store), the 
Carl Livingstons (Livingstons’ spe- 
cialty store), the Magnins (I. Magnin & 
Co., a dry-goods store), the Hector 
Escabosas (he is president of I. Mag- 
nin), the James Ludwigs (head of the 
local Saks Fifth Avenue,) and the Bal- 
docchis (Podesta Baldocchi is a flower 
shop but, as one matron puts it, “All 
the Baldocchis aren’t in flowers, just as 
all the Aliotos aren’t in fish’’). 


In one sense it is a good thing for San 
Francisco society that the city is grow- 
ing. Since many of the makers of early 
fortunes bought land, the present gen- 
eration is not only rich but growing 
richer. For example, when Mrs. George 
T. Cameron’s father, the publisher 
Meichel H. de Young, told her he was 
making her a little gift of “‘some sand 
dunes,” Mrs. C. thought Papa must 
have gone slightly dotty. It did not oc- 
cur to her that after a few years, those 
dunes would form a _ considerable 
chunk of metropolitan real estate, now 
divided into lots selling for thousands 
of dollars each. 

As for family history, nobody gives a 
darn about it. Young James Flood, a 
banker, rancher and yachtsman, makes 
no bones about the fact that his grand- 
father was a bartender and his grand- 
mother a chambermaid. “Why should 
he?” asks a friend. “The point is that 
Floods today are ladies and gentle- 
men.” Mrs. Robert Watt Miller (a 
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Shepherds wear stilts in: 
0) Germany (©) Spain OO France 
On the bogs of the Landes district in 
southwest France, shepherds wear 
stilts to better tend their sheep. You 
won’t need to pack a pair of stilts 
for your trip to France, but be sure 
to carry First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. They’re 
safe: only you can cash them! 


State bordered by 
two oceans is: 

0 Florida 0) Alaska (OO) California 
Alaska is bordered by two oceans 
—the Pacific and the Arctic Oceans. 
No other state can claim that dis- 
tinction. But in all fifty states, you 
can be sure that The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
will be gladly accepted—they’re 
known everywhere! 


Elm trees may not 
be mailed to: 

0 Ireland (1) Canada 0 Mexico 
In Dublin, authorities have re- 
cently ruled that elm trees may not 
be mailed to Ireland. A kind of 
“greenery” that you'll want to carry 
—whether you’re headed for Ire- 
land or India is First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks. Each 
denomination ($10, $20, $50, $100) 
is a different color for cashing ease. 
Ask for them at your bank. 
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Folger), says, ““My father’s family came 
from Nantucket. They were all pirates 
but as far as I know none of them were 
jailbirds—quite.” The younger set’s 
pretty Georgiana de Ropp Meyer (her 
mother was a Pillsbury, “in flour”) 
says, “It takes three generations of edu- 
cation and breeding to rub the rough 
edges off first-generation money. That’s 
the state San Francisco is in today—all 
the roughness smoothed out.” 

Sometimes, San Francisco society 
seems a bit overenthusiastic about itself, 
but this is understandable. After all, 
“society” is still a fresh, bright taste in 
the mouths of those who are a part of 
it: it is still fun. It is still fun to set out 
for Scandinavia in search of a pair of 
really good house servants, as one fam- 
ily recently did. It is still fun to buy up 
whole rooms from French chateaux, 
have them dismembered, crated, shipped 
home and reassembled in Burlingame, a 
practice which palled in other sections 
of the country three decades ago. No 
one in San Francisco is bored with his 
gold-plated bathroom fixtures, and 
many houses are still putting them in. 
Dorothy Spreckels Munn’s chinchilla 
bedspread is not considered in the 
least outré; it is fun. 

It is fun to dress up in white tie and 
tails or a long gown twice a week, and 
sit in a golden box at the Opera. It is 
fun to dress up for a// occasions—and 
here, of course, is where the city’s 
climate has been such a boon to 
women: it is “dress-up weather,” for 
suits, hats, furs, gloves and jewelry, all 
the year round. San Francisco is known 
as one of the world’s dressiest cities, 
and San Franciscans love it. Whereas 
Boston women are said to simply “Shave 
hats,” with no need to buy them, San 
Francisco women buy them by the 
dozens of dozens; they may even wear 
bits of veiling and fluff in their hair for 
luncheon in their own houses, and 
carry silk reticules from room to room. 
In San Francisco it is fun to have small, 
informal lunches cooked to perfection 
by an imported Swiss chef, with two 
wines and gold utensils, served on Di- 
rectoire plates at a table decked with 
scores of saucer-sized camellias fresh 
from the garden. 

To an Easterner who has not seen it, 
all this might sound vulgar. It isn’t. In 
fact, because it is engineered to appear 
effortless, it is really rather beautiful— 
and fun. It is not vulgar because San 
Francisco people know good food from 
bad, veritable French furniture from 
reproductions, diamonds from paste, 
mink from muskrat. San Francisco so- 
ciety has worked with astonishing in- 
tensity at making itself the genuine 
article, not an imitation. 

“We'd never wear diamonds before 
lunch,” says one woman. “Anyone 
who’d wear a mink stole in the daytime 
is automatically out,” says another. “I 
think it’s almost insulting not to serve 
wine with meals,” says Mrs. Michael 
Tobin. “Even to people I didn’t really 
want to meet, I’d serve wine. As for 
food, we simply won’t serve the ordi- 
nary. Steak is for butchers.” 

San Francisco people believe in en- 
tertaining in their homes, for this is one 








EXTRA DRY! A Dry Martini—to deserve the name—must have 
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of the most house-proud cities in America. 
It’s immaterial whether your house is small 
or large, built last year or “before the 
fire’; what matters is how it is “done” and 
how it is “run.’’ San Francisco is an in- 
terior decorator’s paradise. “We wouldn’t 
dream of asking anyone to dinner in a 
public restaurant,” says Sally Tobin. “I 
can’t remember when I was last inside 
one.” Sixteen for dinner is her favorite 
number; often it is black tie. There is also 


a strong Southern flavor in San Francisco; 
many Gold Rush families came from the 
South, and at the time of the Civil War it 
was touch and go whether California 
would side with the Union or the Confed- 
eracy. When you are entertained in the 
houses of San Francisco society, there- 
fore, it is sometimes easy to imagine your- 
self on a plantation in Old Virginia. 
Lavish living seems to have vanished 
from most of the purlieus of society in the 


East (“I’ve discovered the most wonderful 
paper napkins,” said a Philadelphia hostess 
recently, “from a distance they look just 
like linen”), and public interest in Eastern 
society’s doings has gone stale. Not so in 
San Francisco. While apathy in New 
York has reduced society pages to a few 
columns, San Francisco society receives 
page after page of attention in the daily 
papers and twice as much on Sunday; and 
this news is read by everyone, throughout 


the state. The opening of the San 
Francisco Opera is more than a major 
social function: it is a public pageant 
and fashion show, with worshiping 
teen-agers lining the streets beforehand, 
At the annual Opera “Fol de Rol” (an 
Opera Guild benefit at which the Opera 
stars give free performances), the main 
floor of the Civic Auditorium is filled by 
a few hundred society sponsors who 


buy tables, but the vaulting gallery i 









JOY...AS IN JOYCE! 
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YOU DEARLY LOVE. 
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above is packed with some 6000 non- 
society faces. After one of these affairs 
a housewife from the gallery told me, 
“Of course I love to hear the artists, but 
the real reason I come is to see the so- 
ciety women in their beautiful dresses,” 

Getting into a taxi on my way to 
lunch with Mrs. A. B. Spreckels not 
long ago, I gave the driver her Wash- 
ington Street address. “Isn’t that the 
Spreckels mansion?” he asked me, 


Give- 





UNITED 
CEREBRAL 
PALSY 


“Say, she’s quite a gal, isn’t she!” He 
had never met her, never laid eyes on 
her in fact. But he knew that she was 
quite a gal. And he proceeded to tell 
me about her gold plumbing, her $30,- 
000 French commodes, the wall-to-wall 
carpeting in her servants’ rooms, her 
$25,000 motor-operated movable glass 
swimming-pool enclosure with its 
$2000 built-in radiant-heating mech- 
anism, her old custom-built wicker- 
sided Rolls-Royce with its mink lap 
robe, and her daughter’s chinchilla 
bedspread. He had never seen any of 
these things. But he approved, and was 
loyally proud, of all of them. 


As far as society is concerned, metro- 
politan San Francisco is still the center 
of everything, but over the years a few 
social islands have been established 
outside the city. For a long time the 
most important suburb was in the Ross 
Valley of Marin County, on the north- 
ern side of the Golden Gate. Ross fam- 
ilies (Kents, Kittles, Livermores) still 
manage to look down their noses a bit 
at some of the newer settlements— 
notably Burlingame, which, with its 
elegant country club housed in an old 
Crocker mansion, has now pretty thor- 
oughly supplanted Ross in snob ap- 
peal. “Burlingame is San Francisco's 
Long Island,” says an old-time Ross 
resident, implying that it is all rather 
nouveau riche and dreadful. “Really, | 
don’t see why anyone would want to 
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A happy find for treasure-seekers at St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 
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A wonderful spot for an afternoon dip near Black Brook, Nova Scotia. 


What a delightful vacation world awaits vou in these lovely seaside provinces of Canada! Here you can 
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on superb, free beaches... relax where refreshing sea breezes whisper in the pines. 

Vor an intriguing preview, just mail the coupon. We'll send you a free Travel Kit that’s filled with 
colour photos and a wealth of information on Canada’s Atlantic Provinces: New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. 
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live there—you might as well be living in 
Akron.” Burlingame counters such snide 
remarks by referring to Marin County as 
“Pure-push Marin.” Why “Pure-push”? 
Because, as one lady explains, “Marin 
people are pushy—purely pushy.” “Of 
course,” says a Burlingame woman, “peo- 
ple do still move out there, but I don’t 
know what happens to them. They sort of 
disappear and we never see them again.” 


But even in Burlingame things are not 
so stable as you might think. Brushing 
Burlingame so closely that it is hard to tell 
where one leaves off and the other begins 
is the somewhat amorphous township of 
Hillsborough. 

Of the two, everyone agrees that Hills- 
borough is “better,” but you must be 
careful when you use the word Hills- 
borough. “We always say that we live in 
Burlingame,” admits Sally Tobin, who 


lives in Hillsborough. “If you hear people / 


say they live in Hillsborough, you can be 
sure they are parvenus or climbers.” 

Still another social island, south of 
Burlingame, is the more rural and woodsy 
town of Woodside, and I was told that 
Woodside people and Burlingame people 
understand each other, though Woodside, 
because of its location, goes in more for 
dog breeding and horse raising than 
Burlingame does. 
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Oh, they tell of a light-hearted sherry 

And its ever-growing fame 

With the gay and the bright and the merry 
Oh, Duff Gordon is its name 
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These towns form pretty much the 
sum total of places where San Frap. 
cisco society lives. Across the Bay? 
Well, there is Oakland, with its fash. 
ionable suburb, Piedmont. But Sap 
Francisco people and Piedmont people 
do not understand each other at all, 
“Over there,” says a San Franciseg 
woman with a Piedmontward wave of 
her hand, “they put on their jewels for 
breakfast and wear long, sweepi 
gowns for tea.”’ East of that there is— 
nothing. The rolling coastal range of 
mountains, the rich towns of the Cep. 
tral Valley, the Sierras, the Rockies— 
they might just as well not exist. As far 
as San Francisco is concerned, society 
begins again at the Pennsylvania Tum. 
pike. 

A visitor soon finds that it is not 
only wise to look askance at Oakland 
and Piedmont; it is also wise to deplore 
Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. The 
true San Franciscan finds nothing of 
interest north of Stinson or south of 
Pebble Beach, and even these two 
places are “‘only for weekends.” If there 
is One other acceptable area in all of 
California, it is the Squaw Valley. 
Lake Tahoe region. At Squaw in win 
ter and Tahoe in summer, everyone— 
from Ross. Burlingame, San Francisco, 
Woodside and even Piedmont—meets, 
mingles and makes merry. 

Despite all the residential rivalry, you 
see, society people in the Bay Area 
tend to know one another. The circles 
within circles are so small and so many 
that they cannot exist independently; 
they intersect like rings on a college 
beer-hall table, and their edges ar 
blurred. There is of course a younger 
group and an older group, but it 
doesn’t stop there. As one of the 
younger group explains, “We have, 
first, what we call our A Group—the 
people we adore and can’t see too much 
of. Then we have the B Group, com 
taining people we adore Jess. Then 
there are the Bidet Group, our nick 
name for people connected with the 
European consulates in the city, and 
the Wetback Group—people with the 
Latin American consulates. Of course 
we put some of the Wetback Group 
and the Bidet Group into the A Group, 
and some into the B Group, and often 
we invite the A Group and the B 
Group together, but there’s sort of a 
subsection of the B Group which we 
call the C Group, and those are the 
people we like to see only about oncea 
year, at Christmastime.” 

There are other groups too. There is 
the Jet Set, a fast group that is fond of 
night clubbing and traveling, by jet, t0 
wherever the next party may turn oul 
to be. There is the Political Group- 
“People who are terribly interested in 
politics and are always having the 
mayor for dinner.” There is the Quie 
Group—“Their daughters come out at 
little teas.” There is an organization 
known as the Spinsters, a postdebu- 
tante club rather than a group, 4 
though members, according to an & 
Spinster, “tend to groupify themselves.” 
(Their male counterparts are membes 
of a group called the Bachelors. The 

Continued on Page | 76 
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Oh, those SAS people are the sly ones. 
They know if you get your hands on a copy 
of “The Treasure Chest of World Travel’, 
you won’t be able to stand your routine life 
another day. So they cunningly pack 16 
Pages, each 10 x 13 inches, many in full 
Color, with fascinating words and pictures 
about the highspots of Europe and the world 
tee they describe the bargains you can buy 
In silver, ceramics, cameras, whatever your 
heart desires. ..they outline some of the101 


SAS trips you can take, all sizes, all prices, 
and all with extra cities at no extra SAS 
fare. And then with devilish ingenuity they 
offer you this temptatious brochure FREE. 


Yes, if you have travel resistance, use it 
now. Because if you pick up a “Treasure 
Chest” at your SAS travel agent, or mail the 
coupon, you’re gaily, gladly, gloriously lost— 
to an experience you'll always treasure. 


SAS — General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, 
Iranian Airways and Thai International 
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Spinsters give a flossy ball each year, and 
shortly afterward the Bachelors give a 
flossy ball “to repay the Spinsters and 
certain debutantes to whom the Bachelors 
are indebted.”’) There is also’an informal 
men’s group which calls itself the Down- 
town Operators’ Association, but this, ac- 
cording to Gorham Knowles, a young 
banker and former president of the 
Bachelors, is made up of men who couldn’t 


get into the Bachelors. The Downtown 
Operators, needless to say, don’t give a 
ball of any kind. 

Newcomers to the groups may find 
themselves being sized up according to 
a curious little local code. To the question, 
““What’s so-and-so like?” you may get the 
answer, “N.O.C.D.,” which means “Not 
our class, dearie.”” Acceptable souls are 
classified O.C.D. Those with no class are 
tagged N.C. A fourth term is P.C., an 


abbreviation for ‘‘Pittsney-Classney,” and ; 


that, says one young San Franciscan, is 
San Francisco baby talk that means 
“Fifth class—the kind of people who sit in 
the dress circle at the Opera and who serve 
potato-chip dips made out of sour cream 
and dried onion-soup mix.” 

Small and compartmented though it is, 
San Francisco society is terribly worried 
these days that it may be getting too big, 
and that too many people who don’t de- 


serve to may be managing to get them. 
selves “in.” “To be accepted here,” 
Georgiana Meyer told me, “‘a new per. 
son simply must be attractive, sweetie” 
The attractive Mrs. Meyer advises that 
newcomers seeking acceptance should 
have at least two letters of recommen. 
dation. Then, she explains, “We'll give 
them the go-around with invitations 
once. If they seem attractive, we'll give 
them the go-around a second time. 





After that, we'll either drop them or 
take them in.” Social fatalities are 
numerous, and San Francisco is not jn 
the least embarrassed to admit that it 
is snobbish. 

“Frankly, I’m a snob,” says 
Tobin. “So many unattractive 
have come to California that I’m de 
termined to see to it that my children 
mingle only with their own kind.” 
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San Francisco society is now ina 
kind of social-arbiter stage, as the East 
was a couple of generations back. Itis 
in a Ward McAllister phase, and a 
short while ago it lost an excellent local 
equivalent of that famous screener. He 
was, of all things, a headwaiter, and s0 
far no successor has been found. Justas 
McAllister used to maneuver guests 
into, and keep others out of, old Mrs, 
Astor’s ballroom, so Ernest, head- 
waiter in the St. Francis Hotel’s Mural 
Room, conferred social status upon 
some and stripped it from others. One 
of the city’s most venerable traditions 
is “Monday lunch” at the St. Francis, 
This lunch, attended by all the city’s 
would-be and actual socialites, in- 
cludes a fashion show which is some- 
what desultory since the real show is 
not in the aisles, where the models 
parade, but at the tables. The forty- 
year-old tradition supposedly arose 
when certain women decided to make 
it publicly clear that they did not have 
to stay at home and do their own wash 
on Mondays. For over a generation, 

Continued on Page 179 
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Continued from Page 176 
‘Emest smoothly seated the best 
San Francisco women at the best 
tables—on either side of the 
center aisle, the closer to the 
door, the better. Slightly less im- 

t women were accommo- 
dated on the balcony. Climbers 
of the garden variety were placed 
in the outer reaches of the room, 
called Siberia. As a woman either 
advanced socially or slid down 
the social scale, Ernest saw to it 
that her table location changed 
accordingly. Alas, he is no more. 
The St. Francis’s new headwaiter, 
Barney, is doing his best to.carry 
on but, as one woman put it, 
“Barney has made a number of 
serious mistakes.” 

San Francisco’s private day 
schools also serve as social filter- 
ing points, the two most impor- 
tant being the Sarah Dix Hamlin 
School and the Katherine Del- 
mar Burke School—both girls’ 
schools. “It’s funny,” says Ken- 
neth Monteagle, “but in San 
Francisco there’s a strong feeling 
that girls must go to private 
schools, but that public schools 
are good enough for boys.” Of 
the two, Miss Burke’s carries the 
greatest cachet, though San 
Francisco mothers are hard put 
to it to tell you just why. (Olive 
Balcom, Miss Burke’s headmis- 
tress, says, “I do wish people 
would think of us primarily as a 
good school, not just a social 
school.”’) Still another institution 
which sifts social prospects is the 
dancing class run by Mr. Frank 
Kitchens. Though the Burke’s- 
Kitchens route is still the best 
one to follow if a mother wants 
her daughter to be a debutante, 
enrollments keep nudging up- 
ward, and this disturbs the old 
guard. The Cotillion, an annual 
non-charity ball which is the only 
Official debutante presentation 
party, is getting too big. This 
year there were twenty-five deb- 
utantes—“Far too many,” says 
Mrs. Nion Tucker, doyenne of 
the Cotillion and head of the 
ten-woman selection committee. 
Five committee votes are needed 
to assure a girl’s inclusion, and 
with so many candidates, those 
five votes are becoming harder 
and harder to get. It is feared 
that the Cotillion may outgrow 
the capacity of its traditional 
headquarters, the ballroom of 
the courtly old Palace Hotel, and 
there has been talk of moving the 
affair to San Francisco’s giant 
Cow Palace. “And that,” ob- 
serves the Chronicle’s society col- 
umnist, Millie Robbins, “might 
be rather appropriate.” 

Unlike Boston, Philadelphia 
or New York, where the males of 
society have been able, to some 
extent, to grab the reins, in San 
Francisco the ladies obviously 
Tun the show. One of the few 
Masculine strongholds is the 






huge, redstone Pacific Union Club on Nob 
Hill, formerly a Flood mansion. No woman 
is ever allowed to enter its marbled interior, 
although a by-law permits a member to 
have one female nurse in attendance if he is 
in extremis. Another stronghold is the more 
international Bohemian Club, famous for 
its two-week annual encampment (President 
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they appear two, three and often four times 
a day seeking solace and companionship. 

No picture of San Francisco society 
would be complete without a look at 
“Mike” de Young. From all accounts he 
must have been a remarkable man, and 
though he died in 1925 his imprint on the 
city is indelible. Born in the year of the 
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Gold Rush, of French-Jewish descent, he 
established the San Francisco Chronicle, 
which, despite its current tendency toward 
scare headlines (““GIRL’s TORSO FOUND IN 
TRUNK!”’), is still the city’s prestige news- 
paper. (“One picture in the Chronicle is 
worth four in the Examiner or News-Call- 
Bulletin,’ says a society woman.) In the 


early, gusty days of the city, de Young used 
the paper, according to one longtime resi- 
dent, ‘‘as an instrument of blackmail.’’ No 
one seems able to prove whether this is pre- 
cisely true, but there are indications that de 
Young did give the power of the press one 
or two new twists. There was, for instance, 
the curious case of old Mr. Charles Crocker. 


Back in the 80’s he built a superlative man- 
sion, moved in, and—exactly one month 
later—moved out in a strange hurry. And 
Crocker’s house suddenly became de Y oung’s 
house. Though no one knows for sure, it is 
understood that de Young “had something” 
on Crocker, and the mansion was his price 
for silence. Then there was the gaudy feud 
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between de Young and the late 
Adolph B. Spreckels. Did de 
Young try to frame Spreckels? 
Maybe. Anyway, Spreckels one 
day marched down to the Chron. 
icle office, strode into de Young's 
lair, pulled out a gun and fired 
point-blank at the publisher. De 
Young ducked, and the bullet 
missed its mark. “Mr. de Young,” 
says one matron discreetly, “was 
not exactly a well-liked man.” 
Despite a heavy pattern of in- 
termarriage among the city’s first 
families, no Spreckels has ever 
married a de Young, but today 
the feud appears quiescent. Every 
week at “Monday lunch,” Mike’s 
daughter Mrs. Cameron occupies 
her regular table, just inside and 
to the left of the main door of the- 
Mural Room. Not long ago Mrs. 
Spreckels, Adolph’s widow, was 
passing out of the restaurant 
with a companion and stopped 
to greet her. “Hello, Helen, 
dear,’ said Mrs. Spreckels, 
“Hello, Alma, dear,” said Mrs, 
Cameron. Then, as Mrs. Spreck- 
els reached the door, she turned 
to her companion and said, “You 
know, those de Young women 
are nice. But of course we've 
never been intimate since my 
husband shot their father.” 
There were four “de Young 
women,” daughters of Mike, and 
they have indeed assumed a vel- 
vety mantle of respectability. 
Credit for this is given to Mike's 
wife; those who remember her 
describe her as “a_ perfectly 
lovely person, a true lady.” Per- 
haps to counter her husband’s 
somewhat raffish reputation, she 
saw to it that her daughters were 
elegantly tutored, repeatedly 
taken on trips to Europe, taught 
languages and the classics, and 
educated in art, sculpture and 
music. They became “the de 
Young sisters,” “the belles of 
San Francisco society,” and (ah 
Eastern point of view) “Wes! 
Coast Cushings.”” Though per- 
haps not technically beautiful, 
they had more than enough dig- 
nity, grace, culture and wit to 
compensate for any flaw of fea- 
ture. All made socially impec- 
cable, as well as long and happy, 
marriages—Helen to George 
Cameron, Phyllis to Nion Tucker, 
Constance to Joseph Tobin, and 
Kathleen to Ferdinand Thieriot. 
Kathleen is no longer living, but 
her sisters are prominent in San 
Francisco society today. 
Possibly to atone for his mis- 
deeds, Mike de Young gave the 
city its De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum, the largest municipal art 
museum in the West, and his 
daughters have toiled avidly ever 
since for this and dozens of other 
civic causes. They are known as 
“workers, not just check-givers.” 
Before an Opera Guild benefit, a 
familiar sight is Mrs. Tucker, on 
Continued on Page 182 
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Continued from Page 180 

a stepladder, helping with decorations. 
Among other things, Mrs. Tucker estab- 
lished the San Francisco Junior League, 
and it is probably due to her influence that 
Jewish debutantes can be presented at the 
Cotillion, which she heads—a policy dis- 
tinctly unlike those prevailing at debutante 
cotillions in many other cities. There is a 
great deal of uncle-ing and aunt-ing be- 
tween the younger and older generations 


in San Francisco, and a debutante is sure 
that she has arrived when Mrs. Tucker 
touches her arm and says, “Call me Aunt 
Phyllis, dear.” 

For all its regularity, a certain frontier 
flavor still pervades the upper reaches of 
San Francisco society. At times, the days 
of the Wild West seem no more than a 
gun-smoke puff away: a night club called 
El Bordell (its true name, El Bordello, ap- 
pears on the paper napkins) has a mural 
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depicting a group of gamboling nudes 
whose faces bear overwhelming resem- 
blances to certain San Francisco so- 
ciety women. When asked about this 
the proprietor, Barnaby Conrad, ex- 
bullfighter, author, saloon-keeper and 
member of society, merely smiles non- 
committally. 

Then there is the question of just 
who is San Francisco’s real social 
leader. There are several able-bodied 
contenders,’ and the battles for top 
position are about as orderly as a Bar- 
bary Coast poker party; beneath a 
veneer of politeness lurk the scruples of 
a mining camp. Social claim jumping 
goes on all the time, and whenever it is 
successful the dispossessed quickly 
muster their forces to exact reprisals. 
“I think we must all agree,” said one 
woman at a cocktail party recently, 
“that Helen Cameron is unquestion- 
ably the social leader of San Fran- 
cisco.” The woman to whom she was 
speaking—obviously of a different 
camp—replied sweetly, “Oh, I agree 
that Helen’s a darling. | simply adore 
her. She’s one of my dearest friends, 
but ——” She let the sentence hang a 
moment, and then added, “Well. . .” 
And then she smiled and said, “After 
al...” 

Actually, there is no undisputed 
leader at the moment; there are only 
disputed ones. Apart from Mrs. Cam- 
eron there is her sister Mrs. Tucker; 
but Mrs. Tucker may be slightly behind 
Mrs. Charles Blyth, whose house in 


Burlingame, Strawberry Hill, is one of 
the most beautiful estates in California, 
Though visibly grieved by the death of 
her husband, which put her in retire. 
ment for a while, Mrs. Blyth is now 
making, in the words of a friend, “ 
very strong comeback.” She considers 
herself, according to another report, 
“the grandest woman in San Frap. 
cisco.” But a lady who considers her. 
self equally grand is her neighbor, Mrs, 
Edmunds Lyman. When Mrs, Blyth 
gave a party a while back for the visit. 
ing Queen of Holland, the Lymans were 
not invited. Their absence was rot so 
conspicuous as it might have been, 
however, because by the time the date 
of the party rolled around the Lymans 
were off on a trip to Hawaii. 

Mrs. Lyman was overheard to mur. 
mur, “Kay Blyth seems obsessed with 
the idea of entertaining royalty these 
days. Is it true that she’s thinking of 
changing the name of Strawberry Hill 
to The Orangerie?” Then there are 
Mrs. Paige Monteagle and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Monteagle, sisters-in-law who 
appear together from time to time look- 
ing cordial but who, it is generally as- 
sumed, actually loathe each other, 
Why? When their mother-in-law died, 
one of the items in question was a huge 
grid of diamonds, and they flipped for 
it. Mrs. Kenneth Monteagle won, but 
her sister-in-law is supposed to feel that 
those diamonds would have looked far, 
far better on her own bosom. Socially, 
each woman has her corps of stanch 
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|, is one of B packers. “Lucile is an absolute peach,” they are even aware of the little con- Symphony; she is a trustee of the De explore, is named after her—Louise Boyd 
California, J says one group. “But Louise ——” __ troversies that stir the city, they are no Young Museum, and has worked for Land. She has written three books about 
death of | And, says another group, “Louise is | more than mildly amused by them. many charitable organizations in the city; _her travels, and contributes to many geo- 
in retire. | the most marvelous woman alive. On = These two women, it seems to me, are _ but her main work has been in the field of graphical journals. She was the first 
th is now § the other hand, Lucile ——” And so grandes dames in the true sense. One is _ polar exploration. She has made eight ex- | woman to be made a Fellow of the Amer- 
friend, “y J it goes. Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels. The other is __ peditions onto North Pole ice, penetrating —_ ican Geographical Society. She is a mem- 
Considers “| detest the term social leader, sim- | Miss Louise A. Boyd. Both are in their into regions where no white woman (or ber of both the Royal Geographical and 
er report, detest it!’ says Mrs. Robert Watt seventies, and both are treated with a man, for that matter) had set foot before. the Royal Horticultural Societies in Lon- 
san Fran. — Miller. “It implies a certain amount of respect that borders on reverence in In 1955, at the age of sixty-eight, she flew don, and she has a couple of honorary 
siders her. § striving.” Actually, without too much __ the city, but they could hardly be less _a plane over the North Pole. A section of LL.D. degrees. She has received any 
ibor, Mrs, ¥ striving, she herself might easily come alike. Miss Boyd is slender, erect and eastern Greenland, which she was first to Continued on Page 185 
irs. Blyth to be considered a social leader. She is elegant. Mrs. Spreckels is tall and im- 
r the visit. § the dowager of the large and prosper- _ posing, but slaps her knee loudly at a 
mans were § ous Miller clan, and her house, on the _ good joke. Both are very rich, but Miss 
(aS Tot so B very pinnacle of Nob Hill, is known as Boyd was born rich (a mining fortune, 
ave been, § San Francisco’s little jewel box. Her no less), while Mrs. Spreckels is proud 
e the date — husband, a director of manylargecom- _to recall that at one time she used to 
€ Lymans panies, is president of the Opera Asso- walk two miles to save a nickel in 7 
; ciation. Her thrice-married daughter, _ streetcar fare. The surest way into so- 
d to mur. | Marian (now Mrs. Thomas Jefferson ciety has always been through ‘“‘good ~@% ENJOY 
ssed with | Davis), is one of San Francisco’s great works,” and these two women have ya 4 
alty these [ beauties. But the Millers may have a worked and spent continuously, not y \ PERFECT 
inking of § certain black mark against them: they only for the civic good but also, it 
berry Hill rror of horrors!) came originally might be said, for good on a national mT T-0O- 
nas are E. Oakland. Another candidate for scale. Still, they have gone about it in R- Rp. L-A- 4 fa A T i N 
Ars. Ken- f top spot might be one of the Meins— —quite different ways. . 
law who — Mrs. William Wallace Mein or Mrs. Miss Boyd keeps a pied-d-terre in San 
ime look- — Gardner W. Mein. And while we’re Francisco, but lives at Maple Lawn, a k 
erally as- § listing Meins, we ought not to overlook _ large, wooded estate in suburban San 
th other, § Mrs. Charles W. Fay, née Dorothy Rafael. Her people moved there in 
law died, [ Mein, whose admirers call her either —_‘ 1872, and no other family has lived un- THE FRIENDLY LAND! 
as a huge § The Duchess, or Big Dorothy (to dis- _interruptedly for so long in any house “| 
ipped for § tinguish her from her daughter, Little in the Bay Area. The estate is consider- v5 
won, but — Dorothy). ably smaller than it was, because Miss 
) feel that Boyd gave most of it to San Rafael as a 
oked far, But there are two women in San park. She has long been an active sup- 
Socially, § Francisco who, though in society, are _ porter of the San Francisco Opera; she 
of stanch f far above its jealousies and wrangles: if is on the board of the San Francisco 
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number of medals and decorations, 
including the Legion of Honor, and 
recently at a formal reception in San 
Francisco her dress was emblazoned 
with the whole collection. Elsa Max- 
well, who was also present, approached 
her and said, “I’ve got some medals 
too. Like yours, they’re good ones.” 

“I got them,” Miss Boyd likes to 
point out, “with my breeches and boots 
on.” 

It is hard to imagine Miss Boyd in 
breeches and boots when one sees her 
graciously receiving guests. A corsage 
of fresh flowers on her shoulder is a sort 
of personal trade-mark; often she adds 
a flower or two to her perfectly coiffed 
white hair. Her living room, easily as 
big as a basketball court, is kept swim- 
ming in flowers—camellias, orchids, 
dahlias and begonias from the extensive 
gardens and greenhouses of her estate, 
which she tends. Photographs of kings, 
queens, composers, artists and explor- 
ers she has known are everywhere, in 
gleaming silver frames. It is hard to be- 
lieve that she is anything but the most 
delicate society hostess, until one spots 
the huge sad-eyed head of a musk ox 
over her fireplace. “I hated to shoot 
him,” she says. “But if I hadn’t got him, 
he would have got me.” 

Mrs. Spreckels’s Washington Street 
house, high on a hill overlooking the 
Bay and most of the city, is a fantastic 
white-stone sculpture with so many 
carved garlands and furbelows on its 
facade that, in the San Francisco sun- 
shine, it glitters like a confection of 
spun sugar—which in a way, when you 
remember where the money came from, 
I suppose it is. With the millions left by 
Adolph Spreckels, his widow began an 
enormous and continuing program of 
personal and public philanthropy. Her 
most impressive gift was the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in Lin- 
coln Park, a replica of the Palais de la 
Légion d’Honneur in Paris. This was 
erected as a memorial not to herself or 
to her husband but to the California 
men who lost their lives in World 
War I. The building alone cost three 
and a half millions, and Mrs. Spreckels 
added a vast art collection. She also es- 
tablished the San Francisco Maritime 
Museum and gave it a collection. More 
recently, she has assembled a collec- 
tion devoted to the dance and theater 
which, she hopes, will one day be the 
nucleus of a third museum. The cav- 
€rnous garages of her house have for 
many years been used as a Salvage 
Shop, which she runs for the benefit of 
at least five different causes. During 
World War II she entertained service- 
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men constantly, and gave their wives 
washing machines. In fact, according to 
her secretary, if her unpublicized acts of 
charity were ever itemized, they would 
total more than her public ones. 

Mrs. Spreckels is forthright and direct; 
she moves through her day with the noisy 
energy of an express train, demolishing 
social red tape as she goes. When I arrived 
at her house for lunch she said, “Say, pet, 
we're talking about how to make money. 





Know any good ways?” She told me she is 
descended from a titled French “family 
named de Bretteville which emigrated to 
Denmark many generations ago and was 
pretty well impoverished by the time her 
part of it got to America. She said she was 
christened Alma Emma Charlotte Corday 
le Normand de Bretteville, and she added, 
referring to the murderess in her family 
tree, “Got anybody you want killed?” 
She is a mistress of the direct retort. 


Once, when Elsa Maxwell, a persistently 
hovering figure (if Elsa Maxwell can be 
said to hover) in San Francisco society, 
asked her how old she was, Mrs. Spreckels 
replied, ““Old enough to remember when 
there was nosuch person as Elsa Maxwell!” 

Mrs. Spreckels has met, known, enter- 
tained or been entertained by nearly every 
member of the European royalty of her 
time. But when her daughter, Dorothy 
Munn, sent her a photograph of herself 
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sitting next to the Duke of Windsor, with a 
note that said coyly, “Look who I’m sitting 
with!” Mrs. Spreckels said, “Well, I give up. 
Who is it?”’ She is a good friend of King 
Frederick and Queen Ingrid of Denmark— 
“I’ve got a signed photograph of them 
hanging in my bathroom.” (She is inci- 
dentally an ardent bridge player, and her 


Enjoy your trip, go by ship 


to a// Europe 


twenty-five bathrooms are the only ones 
I can recall having seen with bridge tables 
set up in many of them, in case a foursome 
might happen to show up.) Queen Marie of 
Rumania was a particularly dear friend. 
“The Queen gave me a lot of gold furni- 
ture,”’ Mrs. Spreckels told me. This included 
the Queen’s gold throne—“I kept it out in 


the hall for a while.”” The precious collecs 
tion now reposes in the Maryhill Museum, 
in the state of Washington, another museum 
for which Mrs. Spreckels is largely respon- 
sible. “Actually, pet,” Mrs. Spreckels con- 
fessed to me, “Queen Marie didn’t give me 
that furniture. I bought it.” (What she really 
meant was that the Queen parted with it in 
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appreciation for a sizable contr, 
bution to a pet royal cause.) My, 
Spreckels has been urged tO Write 
her memoirs, and the Suggestion 
always brings a gleam to the olf 
lady’seyes, although her sec 
turns pale at the thought of trap. 
scribing more of the large, flowi 
handwriting with which her bog 
fills several foolscap tablets 
day, preparing her chatty letter 
and memoranda. 

Mrs. Spreckels likes to shock 
and her lack of conventionalj 
often startles people. She ha 
been known to arrive for a quick 
visit to her Palace of the Legion 
of Honor with a mink blanket 
over her shoulders and nothing 
else on but a nightgown anda 
pair of bedroom slippers. She is 
fond of asking casual acquaint. 
ances to drop over for a swimin 
her covered pool, and then add. 
ing, “Of course I swim in the 
raw—hope you don’t mind, pet.” 
At a luncheon which she gave for 
friends and patrons of her mu- 
seums last year, she grew bored 
with the speeches, most of which 
were devoted to extolling her; 
turning to the person on her right, 
she whispered, “Want to hear 
something dirty in Danish?” 

Like many very rich peopl, 
although she has given away mil 
lions she resents being asked for 
money. When the staff of the 
Legion of Honor organized a 
baseball team a while back, the 
manager informed her that the 
team was to be called The A. B. 
Spreckels Memorial Baseball 
Team. This touched her. Thenit 
turned out that with the compl § 
ment went a request. The A. B. 
Spreckels Memorial Baseball 
Team needed fifty dollars to buy 
uniforms. Would she like to chip 
in the fifty? A scowl passed over 
Mrs. Spreckels’s face. “You've 
got my skin,” she snapped. 
“Now you want my guts!” 

And what of San Francisco's 
younger generation—the pretty, 
well-scrubbed, well-brushed girls 
who are busy giving attractive 
little parties for their little groups 
of attractive friends, taxiing their 
attractive children to and from 
Miss Burke’s School and Mr. 
Kitchens’s dancing classes i 
shiny station wagons, dashing off 
with their attractive husbands for 
a few weeks’ “utter rest” if 
Hawaii—“The Islands” —or Eu 
rope or the West Indies, getting 
ready to move the household up 
to Tahoe for the summer, o 
move it back, or trying to put in 
an afternoon’s work a week at the 
Junior League? Is there a cand 
date among them to replace Miss 
Boyd or Mrs. Spreckels one day, 
or to match these two in either 
doughtiness or accomplishment? 
Is there a future grande dame 0% 
Queen of San Francisco among 
them? Most San _ Franciscats 
would hope so. Time will tell. 

THE END 
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the Brussels World’s Fair. Mr. Jacobs is 
a lean, dark, unfathomable man who 
records under the nom de disque of Shorty 
Petterstein. He specializes in brilliantly 
faked interviews with such people as a 


Jewish anthropologist convinced that the 
roots of Calypso lie in Hebraic myth, and 
a smug abstainer who chews tobacco, 
puffs at two cigarettes simultaneously and 
holds a martini in each hand, just to 
demonstrate that where habits are con- 
cerned he can take them or leave them 
alone. 

In painting and sculpture (and in that 
order), the city’s senior pioneers are Jean 
Varda and Beniamino Bufano. Varda, a 


specialist in collage is white-haired, sun- 
beaten and robustly Greek. He lives on a 
creaking barge in Sausalito, the artists’ 
and tourists’ colony just across the Golden 
Gate Bridge, and his manner suggests a 
retired pagan deity whose hobby is piracy. 
His becalmed home is full of mystery and 
hospitality; a Tibetan ghost trap hangs on 
one wall, and masques are held in honor 
of spring. Varda creates an atmosphere in 
which fertility rites would not be out of 


place, though he once reproved an ac. 

quaintance for displaying excessive 
pride at having become a father: “Mice, 
lice, rats, woodpeckers can have chil. 
dren,” he declaimed. “And if herrings 
weren’t so stupid, there’d be no sea— 
just a stinking mass of herrings.” Hig 
taste in friendship is extremely catholic, 
though it tends to exclude the very rich, — 
whom he finds “unfrequentable” ex. 
cept when they feel tormented by their 
wealth. One of his neighbors falls into 
the latter category: “The man ig 
agonized by his money,” Varda says, 
“and we all try to console him. We tell 
him that things could be worse, he | 
might have general paralysis or syphilis; ¥ 
but it is no use, he still suffers.” * 

Varda’s dicta can be a touch crypti¢ 
at times, as when he observes, for 
example: “There are two things ong © 
must never talk about—digestion and ~ 
golf”; or: “In England the worst insult 7 
is to be called ‘an undesirable.” In” 
France, it is “espéce de photographe.’ In 
America, it is ‘bulb-snatcher.’” For a 
man as profoundly Mediterranean as 
Varda, San Francisco is the ideal Amer- 
ican setting. He does not regard him- 
self as a European; for him, Greece 
belongs to the East, not to Europe, and 
“the East begins where vulgarity ends,” 
Varda discovered the purpose of life 
many years ago: “‘It is vision. It is to 
see.”” For those who have mastered the 
secrets of vision he has designed a 
special flag. Its emblem is a large, all- 
seeing eye, and only ten people alive 
are entitled to fly it. 

“Benny” Bufano, Varda’s friend and 
contemporary, is a small, Chaplinesque 
Italian who sculpts outsized statues in 
a studio that is part of a sewage re- 





duction plant. Bufano believes in art © 
that has a social function and a social 
impact; he therefore makes his figures 
vast to cheat those who might wish to 7 
hide them in storage, away from the ie 
general public to whom, in his view, hi 
they rightfully belong. The massive 7 
simplicity of his style recalls Epstein, © 
Diego Rivera and much Buddhist state © 
uary; as with many other San Fran- © 
ciscans, his isa European temperament © 
onto which Oriental influences have © 
been grafted. ; 

When Bufano was twelve years old 
his mother, who had fourteen other 
children on her hands, gave him a 
thousand dollars and told him to go 
round the world. He obeyed, traveling 
via China, India, Africa and Europe, 
and he was twenty-four when he fe 
turned to America. He brought with 
him a passionate absorption in Eastern 
philosophy. For San Francisco’s China- 
town he designed a stainless-steel statue 
of Sun Yat-sen; that was one result of 
the trip. Another was to make him a 
confirmed pacifist and hater of vio- 
lence. He had always venerated St. 
Francis; now he worshiped Gandhi as 
well. 

When America entered the first 
World War, Bufano chopped off half 
of his right index finger and mailed it 
to Woodrow Wilson as a_ protest; 
forty-three years later, he threatened 
to paint “Thou shalt not kill” in his 

Continued on Page 191 
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elles Rebecca can hardly wait to 
tell the kids back home how she ran down 
the jungle path, stopping by a waterfall to 
feed a great big, funny bird so tame it ate 
right out of her hand! An adventure in some 
far-off land? No, it’s the kind of thing that 
happens every day in the huge subtropical 
forest re-created as part of the world-famous 
San Diego Zoo. 

Toucans and hundreds of other exotic birds 


live amid palm trees, banana plants and other 





“,..and I fed a bird with a beak this long!” 


jungle foliage in the the world’s largest free- 
flight bird cage. The zoo is just one of San 
Diego’s attractions. You can also enjoy beaches 
—70 miles of them, with exciting surf or 
sheltered coves and lots of sand to stretch out 
on. A large burlap sack to carry your catch is 
recommended equipment when you try the 
fabulous deep-sea fishing. 

Climate is delightful—warm in winter and 


cool in summer—with 353 days of sunshine 


a year. California ends and Mexico begins at 







































the San Diego city limits. You can cross the 
border for bullfights, horse racing, dog racing, 
jai alai, night clubs. 

Send for free full-color booklet that will 
help you enjoy to the fullest a vacation in San 
Diego. Write to San Diego Convention & 
Tourist Bureau, Dept. H-461, 924 Second 


Avenue, San Diego 1, California. 


SAN DIEGO 


Where California and Mexico Meet by the Blue Pacific 
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own blood on the walls of San 
Quentin if Chessman were exe- 
cuted. His dedication to non- 
violence once won him a nomina- 
tion for the Nobel Peace Prize; 
and he served for five years as 
San Francisco’s Art Commis- 
sioner, harassing the authorities 
to spend more on music, paint- 
ing, sculpture and the general 
enhancing of the landscape. Al- 
‘ ways he embodied the cause for 
which he fought; this doughty 
little man had irrevocably cast 
himself in the role of the down- 
trodden artist. In 1950 a San 
Francisco restaurant invited him 
to design a mural. He accepted 
the commission, but insisted on 
being paid in food, to be con- 
sumed on the premises. “That 
way,” he says, “they couldn’t get 
rid of me. They might not like the 
mural, but they couldn’t starve 
me out.” 


The city’s political mavericks 
have always been numerous. To 
hold radical views is honorable 
here, and to grill those who hold 
them is bad San Franciscan form. 
Jessica Mitford, the left-wing out- 
rider of the celebrated Mitford 
sisters—the others being Nancy, 
the novelist; Diana, the wife of 
Britain’s best-known Fascist, Sir 
Oswald Mosley; Unity, the late 
admirer of Adolf Hitler; and 
Deborah, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire—has settled down happily 
in Oakland with her second hus- 
band, a well-known labor lawyer. 
(Her first, killed in the last war, 
was Winston Churchill’s nephew, 
Esmond Romilly.) 

The area abounds in union 
Officials with ideas that tend to 
bring a blush of apoplexy to 
Republican cheeks. One of San 
Francisco’s most prominent citi- 
zens is a fifty-nine-year-old Aus- 
tralian immigrant whom the 
American Government has been 
unsuccessfully trying to deport 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 
I refer to Harry Bridges, the wiry, 
wily leader of the longshoremen’s 
union (I.L.W.U.) since its foun- 
dation in 1934. Despite his 
reputation as a leftist firebrand, 
Bridges is a quiet man to meet, 
watchfully reposeful as a lizard 
ona rock, and his sense of humor 
is extremely sly. Nothing mad- 
dens his enemies more than the 
fact that he is a registered mem- 
ber of the Republican Party. For 
a comparatively small organiza- 
tion (it is seventy thousand 
strong), the I.L.W.U. has at- 
tracted a large amount of na- 
tional attention, not all of which 
is attributable to Bridges. One 
of the union’s most notable mem- 
bers is Eric Hoffer, who rises at 
four-thirty in the morning, writes 
for three hours, and then works 
all day as a longshoreman. Hof- 
fer had no schooling and was 


almost blind until the age of fifteen; sr-u 
mounting these handicaps, he wrote a book 
called The True Believer, which was ar- 
dently praised by judges as disparate as 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and ex-President 
Eisenhower. He was even compared to La 
Rochefoucauld, and the analogy does not 
seem altogether absurd when one considers 


a remark like: “There is no doubt that in 
exchanging a self-centered for a selfless life 
we gain enormously in self-esteem.” 


Something must now be said about the 
colony of nonpolitical mavericks known as 
Beats, who inhabit the North Beach area 
around Grant Avenue. Too much, perhaps, 


has already been written about them; that 
bearded young wreck who sits beside you 
in the Co-existence Bagel Shop, surrepti- 
tiously taking notes, is very likely not a 
Beat at all, but a graduate student in dis- 
guise, collecting material for his thesis. The 
true Beats are a floating (some would say a 

Continued on Page 194 
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KA CRUISES, INC. Send me complete : 
| vente Bidg., Seattle, Wn, | tour and cruise e 1 BRITISH ISLES, ALL EUROPE. Olson and Olson’s thea Tours, America's 
folders H ON be ‘ rit ae AC ERPENSE cess of personae 
| 't| , My Open Road Tour rs complete program of Ato i roy aon , 
| Name y ST tt 4 Dept. H, 407 North 8th St., St. Louis 1, Missouri Tours, featuring London, Rome and Paris. 
t | ° Tt Weekly departures NOW thru September in 
| i tt & ‘ QUEEN ELIZABETH, QUEEN MARY or by Jet Air. 
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| NG ee ae 4 Rs My MY slavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for the : Te Write today for illustrated FE 
L. $ET TEE ae i 4 young in spirit who don't want to be herded around. os RGANIZATION booklets “H-61" 
—— eee Y ba Also shorter trips : 1N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
p or Your Local Travel Agent 
4 a EUROPE SUMMER TOURS =_ 
; : y4 NNT nq 255 Sequoia, Box H Pasadena, California 
So. America— Unusual Travel Bargain iM YOU it 
ne a Mea eae eee Peru, All tr Angretins. ‘ 4 i 
xpense. Trav by air Tor 
Small excorted uroupe, For Free details, write: | ha Aaa ng | Round the World Tours South America 
‘a POI aby wae he Inc., Travel Service, YI , ie ‘Yt | Steamer / air to the intrigue of Orient, Far East, Middle 1 1 
" R as “ - 
N33 white OF | dirssupentriotels’ maging weriatensamtceneegr || +24 wonder-places! 
i y days, $4750, Sept. 26, 86 days, $4395. For folder write: Enjoy both coasts by luxury liner, First Class. 
YI PARIS ne Brownell Tours, Brownell Bidg., Birmingham 1, Ala. Cover the continent in 56 days. All shore trips, 
r y = Siaee Menai ; oo guides included 
AP ial as Cele ae aes aes elvmm le | See Eyrope—Lei i rom onthly sailings 
' i Long sein gt ig! complete. 58 days. Write: Mr. M. R. Hall, Four Winds Travel, sin 
bag ten countries. First class hotels, all rooms with bath. 1415 Flatiron Building, New York ‘10, N.Y. b d 
Sion"? “Receriane Aivoed inc, Travel erie, Bons 
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World wide 54 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Shanty 






Cruises 


escorted travel 
adventures 


by Maupintour. 





THE ABC'S OF |Ieetstoatticy 


EUROPEAN | iMererbeene aeons 
AUTO TRAVEL | ~<a 






0 EUROPE. Traditional plus the seldom seen. 
Also Hungary, the Berlins, Yugoslavia. Spec- 
ial France and Spain. 35 to 62 days. From 
$1072, plus air. 













































Meg carnage agg | ome Fase E 
ours " ; r P : . } 
fjord. steamer. From’ 18" days, and’ $490. > fl | | New Foreign Car Guide. Auto-Europe’s world-wide auto || a. 7. , root 
(] THE BALKANS. Austria, Hungary, Rouma- travel guidebook, 6th year—over ¥2 million used. Gives TR Hite 18 
a ay SI ggg AR oll mag I costs, dimensions, performance of all foreign cars; j tures. Fo 
Istanbul with Greek Isle Cruise. From 35 | how to rent, lease or ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 : 
A ities tad ie tears 8 ts models) in full color. Tells how to get your free Trip | Europ 
72 days. Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslova- { Planning Kit with mileage chart, road maps, kilo- { p Roe 
pa Min Aeron a. ta yr hye 4 meters-to-miles conversion table, hotel guide, etc. 6. to 2 
anon, Syria, Jordan, israel, ‘Greece’ plus j Learn how to save enough money on a car to pay for | Americas 
mim th es your trip .. . Take 30 months to pay for your car! ry 
2 wae = penn. mane Nas ——- I | FULL SIZE + 4 PASSENGER CONVERTIBLE 
pore, Siam, India, Darjeeling, Kashmir, Per- HA p 
sia, Middle East. 59 days. $3785 complete. j Name Mail i ere ee 
0) STUDENT. For young adults and coliegians alt coupon now 
to the Soviet Union, Central Europe, Western I Address or present it to EUR 
Europe. 74 days. $1364, begin Berlin. your Travel Agent. 5 
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NAME | 


(0 FREE 56 page Travel Guide describes 21 
different 1961 vacation adventures. 














See your Travel Agent or mail this 
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Best of Europe in "61: the only popular 

price tours with V.LP. treatment! 

Deluxe hotels, celebrated restaurants, 

entertainment. All-inclusive from $1925. 

Monthly departures, Apr.-Sept. See your 
vravel Agent or 

"Write for Illustrated Brochures 











Exciting, 
hosted by 
Europe's 
nobility! 










LIBERTY LIFE BLOG, CHARLOTTE, N. C 3 


Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 

qith GreeCe. 6. cece eee e eee renee eens $1595 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and f jord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 








Organization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 














Going to Europe? Africa? India? 
“LET'S KEEP THE $$ AT HOME!" 


Forp ABROAD 


®USA compact “FALCON” 
e@USA compact deluxe COMET” 
@ENGLISH FORD LINE 
@GERMAN FORD TAUNUS 
All models delivered anyplace abroad with registration, insurance, 
etc. NO CHARGE return freight on USA cars. Tradein, rental and 


leasing plans. Travel now—Pay Later. Send 50c for full details, 
24 page magazine, European road maps, etc. 


FORD ABROAD DIVISION 
154 West 56th St. 
New York 19, NY 


HOUSE BOAT 
CRUISES =. 
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LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 
. ENJOY 6 


on adventurous journey thru 


idyllic days 
For illustrated de- 


scriptive folder on life 


natural, unspoiled tropical 


aboard’ the Fla., including air boat and 


Bones’ write 
Shanty Boat 
Cruises Inc. 


“Lazy 
swamp buggy jaunts 


ONLY $125.50 covers all. 


P. O. Box 1628H, Ft. Myers, Fla. “‘Our //ih Year" 













Aboard and Abroad by Harvey 5. Olson 


./ AUTHENTIC 
COMPREHENSIVE - ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 
Complete Travel Gui 


6 P 
yes 





$5.95 
PUBLISHERS 


Wounds {NOSIO 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 





Europe, Summer 1961 


Duality tours at economy prices. 47 to 61 days in Europe, 
4 to 18 countries, from $1245. Transatlantic travel by sea, 
air or combination. Register now for June & July depar- 
tures. For information write Prof. L. D. Knecht, Dir. 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 
Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 


See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 
other young adults of your age & interests. Economical 
6- to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space 
limited ! For details write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., 50 University Sta., Minnesota 


F RE EUROPE BY CAR ® 








CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 

SIMCA,MG —-HILLMAN 
MERCEDES = JAGUAR 
CITROEN PEUGEOT 
RENAULT VOLKS. — 


EUROPE BY CAR 
One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-Cl 6-6885 
MAIL COUPON OR PRESENT TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Name 
Address 
City State “mh 

©0200000060000000008 











VERY LOW RATES 
A Plan Tailor Made for you. 
Plansinclude: DOCUMENTS, INSUR- 
ANCE AND NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
1. WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 
NO purchase price to pay. 
2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 
Factory repurchase in Dollars guaranteed. 
Immediate payment in Evrope upon return. 
Very low depreciation. 
3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 
European Transportation free, and take ad- 


vantage of the low European tax-free pur- 
chase price. We handle all the return details. 


4. TAKE THIRTY MONTHS TO PAY 
5. DAILY RENTAL PLAN Low rates. 
Write Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 
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EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CUT TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Chicago e Los Angeles e San Francisco 


Cll MC i TMC IT 


413 LIS LID 





re Adventures Stesetinant | 
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UNUSUAL SOUTH PACIFIC 


Never before has there been a 
tour like this—to rarely seen at- 
tractions of the South Pacific! 
This “first” tour includes the in- 
terior of New Guinea, Australia's 
Outback and Never-Never Land, | 
aborigines, cruise of the Great 
Barrier Reef, fire walkers of Beqa in Fiji, the Bastille 
Day Fete in Tahiti, Samoa, Guadalcanal, etc. 71 
| days. Lv. July 12. Limited to 12 persons; make | 
reservations early! 
FESTIVALS OF EUROPE—a deluxe, incom- 
| parable non-sightseeing tour for experi- | 
enced European travelers. Features over 
20 famed festivals and fetes. 65 days. Lv. 
| June 29. | 
RUSSIA, Poland, Czechoslovakia—Unfor- 
gettable adventure in travel! 44 days. Lv. 
June 6, Sept. 5. 
| See your travel agent or write —— 


HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES (tex 


1201 W. 4th 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


‘ 

Raining : eS Se Koll 
Specialists in international travel rans 
eee ——_ 2 SSeS 0 es 





NOW! A NEW 
U. S. COMPACT 
DELIVERED IN 
EUROPE AT 
HUGE SAVINGS 


Save hundreds of dollars over car rental 
or leasing. Ideal for European roads; 
plenty of leg room and luggage space. 


Valiant, Lancer, Falcon, Corvair, Comet, Etc. 


Send for Free Details 
ee 
| DRIVE & SAVE INC. H-4 | 
Div. of Goldring International 
N.Y. Terminal & Display Center | 
9601 Kings Highway, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 

| Please send me details and prices on Com- | 


| pacts in Europe 


| 
| Name | 
| 
| 





| Adar 
,_ Ov State. 


a 
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COOK’S 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


“Scotty” is right because... you 
save *25% on the issuance charge 
when you buy Cook’s Travelers 
Cheques. Safe...accepted every- 
where. Better than cash too, for 
they‘re promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Backed by the world’s 
largest Travel Organization. 


THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 
In $10, $20, $50, $100, and $250 denominations. 


STILL ONLY 75¢ PER $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


at authorized banks, travel agencies and all Cook's Offices. 











Thrift Tours to Europe 

Quality travel at Bargain Prices. 10 Countries. The Musts 
and Off-the-Beaten-Track. Evening entertainment. De- 
poreunee June, July, and August. 46 to 53 Days. From 


Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


G0 GAD 


AROUND THE WORLD 


ESCORTED TOURS 1961 





See 13 exciting lands: Hawaii, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Macau, Thailand, Cambodia, India, 
United Arab Republic, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy. (Optional extension to 
Israel.) 52 days. Departures July 29, Sept. 
23, Oct. 14, by jet clipper. $3,031 complete, 
tips and taxes included. 





Po— TRAVEL SERVICE aa 
Dept. H-2, 250 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. or any AAA club 





Camera Tours of Europe 

Europe in 1961? Don't make a move until you hear about 

our tours for camera fans! Leisurely travel through Eu- 

rope’s most scenic areas; leadership by famous photog- 

raphers. Write for brochure: Thru The Lens Tours, Inc. 
, P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 





BRITISH AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIAL GUIDE 


Buying Your Car 
for Overseas Delivery 


Send for this helpful illustrated booklet. Gives vaiu- 
able advice and information on savings, conveniences, 
cars, delivery in Europe, regulations, European motor- 
Ing, returning car to U. S., etc. 
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EUROPE MEXICO HAWAII 


CARTAN 
VACATIONS 


[_] MEXI€O—Daily and weekly de- 

rtures. 7-15 days. Popular or de- 
uxe vacations. Finest hotels, English- 
speaking guides. Choose from 4 
itineraries. Plus air fare, from $120 
[| JAMAICA —6-13 days via air to 
Montego Bay, Ocho Rios, Kingston. 
Choice of fine hotels. Sightseeing, 
meals. From Miami, from.... $158 


{| | COLORADO ROCKIES—8 days 
—Estes and Rocky Mt. Parks, Gar- 
den of the Gods, Grand Lake, Colo- 
rado Springs, Pikes Peak, Denver. 
From $1 
|_|] SAGUENAY & FR. CANADA 
—10 and 15 days—Toronto, Montreal, 
, Ottawa, Murray Bay, Sague- 
nay Cruise, St. Lawrence Seaway. 
ere $289 


[|] HAWAH—22-23 day deluxe cruise 
tours, from $910 from west coast. 
Also, go any day, 5-15 days. Choice 
of 19 hotels. Leis, sightseeing. From 
west coast, from............ $300 


|_| CALIF, “GOLD MINE”— 15 days 
—Colorado Rockies, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Yosemite, Grand Can- 
yon, Riverside. From 
| | YELLOWSTONE - COLORADO 
—12 or 15 days. Virginia City, Old 
Faithful, Jackson Lake, Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Estes Park, 
Grand Lake, Rocky Mountain Park, 
Denver. From 
| |] $0. AMERICA—21-28 days. 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Mon- 
tevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio. Leave any 
day. Plus air, from Miami... $356 
| | WESTERN WONDERLAND— 
15 days—Grand Canyon, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seat- 
tle, Victoria, Vancouver, Canadian 


I UN ook apes anscen $363 
|| GRAND WESTERN CIRCLE— 


15 days—Pullman—Grand Canyon. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver, Lake Louise, 
Canadian Rockies. From ... $486 


|_| CAN. ROCKIES-PACIFIC N.W. 
14 days—Pullman—Banff, Lake Lou- 
ise, Vancouver, Seattle, Mt. Rainier, 
Portland, Glacier Pk. From. . $486 


|_|] CARIBBEAN—Features 15 days 
of ‘‘island-hopping’’ by air—Jamaica, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
Finest hotels, meals, sightseeing. 
From Miami, from ......... $486 
(|) CALIFORNIA BY JET —14 days 
—San Francisco, Disneyland, ‘Tiju- 
ana, Los Angeles, Marineland, River- 
side, Las Vegas. From....... $4 

|_| CAN. ROCKIES WONDERLAND 
—15 days—Pullman—Jasper Park, 
Columbia Icefields, Emerald Lake, 
Yoho Valley, Moraine Lake, Lake 
Louise, Banff. From $498 


|_| EUROPE—Many different escort- 
ed vacations from 23-55 days. Air, 
sea fare additional. Frequent depar- 
tures. Independent travel arranged 
anytime. From 
|] EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN— 
Escorted, 22 days in Egypt, Lebanon, 
Israel, Jordan, Turkey, Greece. Plus 
air, from ..... $615 
|] DELUXE WESTERN CIRCLE— 
20 days — Pullman — Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Santa Monica, Disney- 
land, Yosemite, Glacier Point, San 
Francisco, Pacific N.W., Canadian 
eee ere $715 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


(taxes additional) 

Rates from Chicago unless otherwise indicated 
plus 100’s of world-wide cruises, trips 
CONSULT your travel agent or ®and mail 
ad for new brochures. 


CARTAN TRAVEL 


Packages « Tours Since 1899 Neal sg 
108 N. STATE ST., CHICAGO 2. Qh, 
ANDOVER 3-7575 by 4 


377 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2 nr? 
EXBROOK 7-5100 have 


SAGUENAY & FRENCH CANADA 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


New 16th edition Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook 
gives complete information on hundreds of lower-cost 
trips on PASSENGER CARRYING FREIGHTERS 
from U. S. and Canada to all — of the world. Book 
shows where they go, how often they sail, how long 
voyage takes, describes passenger accommodations, shows 
fares, addresses of Lines, etc. Used and recommended 
by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents and world travelers 
everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. 

For your copy, mail check or M. O. today to: 
KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 4 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Round the World—$2495 All-Expense 


sonst f an economical 54 day all-expense trip around the 
world. Visit twelve countries with optional side trips in 
eee: Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 
free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 

51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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| FREE! "| 
l id I 
| British Automobile Manufacturers Association | 
| 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. i 
] Please send me free Official Guide to I 
" overseas car delivery. I 
I Name I 
l I 
i Address | 
| City Zone State I 
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The Flying College Tours (12th Season) 
Around the world ($2150) in cooperation with foreign 
universities and governments, Also tours of South Amer- 
ica, Middle East, Europe, Africa, & U.S.S.R. For details 
write to 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 191 

sunken) population. Kerouac, Ginsberg and 
Corso, the founding fathers of the postwar 
years, have long since flown the coop; when- 
ever they return, it is as emissaries from an 
alien world of royalties, agents and pub- 
lishers’ contracts. They have moved on, and 
so have many of their successors. Whatever 


one thinks of the Beat movement, one can- 
not deny that it is always in motion. Travel 
is part of its essence, as readers of Kerouac’s 
On The Road will be aware; the Beat under- 
ground nowadays has international ramifi- 
cations, with pulsating cells in Venice, 
Tokyo, Paris, Mexico City, London, Athens 
and Tangier, apart from Denver, New York 


and the parent organization in San Fran-’ 


cisco. In each of these cities, the weary or 
penniless Beat, of any nationality, knows 
where to find a welcome and a pad in which 
to curl up. 

Many wild claims have been made for 
Beat writing: it was said, for instance, that 
it would free American literature from 


ide the tide to adventure! Your great 
President Liner, five stories tall, is 
gliding past the San Francisco skyline. 
Ahead lies the open sea—and Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe. 
Whatever your mood, this spacious ship 
will help you make the most of it. Sports? 


Broad as fairways, the decks are crowded 
with fun. Dancing? An orchestra plays for 
your pleasure every evening. Parties? 


é 
= a TT 
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Everything from fancy dress affairs to 
informal get-togethers. 

Accommodations? Typical First Class 
staterooms come with private bath, 24- 
hour room service, and a window on the 
Pacific. And fares for these six sparkling 
weeks begin as low as $1417, without 
private bath from $1161. See your Travel 
Agent. Or write American President Lines, 
Dept. F, San Francisco 4. 
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Other 1961 Cruises to the Orient 
PRESIDENT HOOVER .... June 16 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND .. June 28 
PRESIDENT WILSON ..... 
PRESIDENT HOOVER ..... 
PRESIDENT WILSON .... . Sept. 5 


TWICE MONTHLY A GREAT PRESIDENT LINER SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO THE ORIENT 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES’ OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES ® SEATTLE ® PORTLAND © NEW YORK ® BOSTON ® CHICAGO © WASHINGTON, D.C. © HONOLULU 


enslavement to European forms 
and ideas, giving it a fresh, in. 
digenous voice which would 
bring to poetry the element of 
spontaneous improvisation that 
the Beats admired in jazz music 
and Zen Buddhism. The results 
have been patchy and self. 
indulgent; as Kingsley Amis put 
it, talking off the top of your 
head is not quite the same thing 
as spontaneity. 

So much for the Beat way of 
art; but the Beat way of life, at 
its best, is not so easy to demolish, 
It is communal and weirdly self. 
less; a young minister who gave 
up the cloth to become a full-time 
Beat writer told me that he had 
found in North Beach a more 
genuine dedication to poverty 
than he had ever seen outside 
purely religious groups. The 
subversive fact about the move. 
ment is that it is totally uninter- 
ested in money except as a 
means of providing the neces. 
sities of food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. Worse, it openly derides the 
notion that “getting on in the 
world” is of the slightest impor- 
tance beside getting on with one’s 
friends, one’s girl, one’s children. 
The Beats are great lovers of 
children, and tend to practice a 
sort of unmarried monogamy. 
They tolerate promiscuity, but 
do not really approve of it. I 
once heard a Beat rebuking ar 
outsider who had been delivering 
a coffeehouse lecture on the 
sexual needs of the American 
female. “‘Talk to me about one 
chick, and I'll listen,”’ he said. 
“But don’t talk to me about 
chicks in general. That’s inde- 
cent.” 

The Beats reject status-seeking 
on a national as well as a per- 
sonal level ; one of their recurrent 
themes is the obscenity of mili- 
tarism and the bomb. Their re- 
lationship to society is one of 
passive resistance. To participate, 
they feel, is to connive; hence 
they have contracted out. If 
America had a political party 
that promised to abolish arma- 
ments, advertising, and the values 
that both imply, they might 
easily take up politics. As it is, 
they write, make love, contem- 
plate, take marijuana (not heroin 
or cocaine), and drink cheap 
wine (not whisky or gin)—doing 
no harm, except conceivably to 
themselves. 

Who are they? They are not, 
as a rule, teenagers; in fact, not 
many of the leading North 
Beachers are under thirty. Ac 
cording to a survey compiled last 
year by Dr. F. J. Rigney, a young 
California psychologist, roughly 
half of the Beat population come 
from the middle or upper-middle 
class, and have deliberately 
chosen to become declassé. (The 
average Beat income is well be: 
low the working-class norm.) 
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Dr. Rigney also found that a high pro- 

rtion of Beats were from the eastern 
states. Many, to my knowledge, are 
runaways, either from home or from 
safe jobs; as Oscar Wilde said, “Every- 
body who disappears is seen, sooner or 
later, in San Francisco.” Ex-Catholics 
are common in Beatdom, and there are 
even a few ex-Communists, one of 
whom baffled a board of official investi- 
gators by explaining that he had left the 
Party because it was not revolutionary 
enough. It seems that if you react 
sufficiently strongly against your back- 
ground, the logical place for you to 
end up is the peninsular haven of 
North Beach. 

An English author who had studied 
the scene told me that it reminded 
him of a distinction once made by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, the Fabian 
sociologists, between people who were 
A’s (Artistic, Anarchic, Aristocratic), 
and those who were B’s (Bureaucratic, 
Benevolent, Bourgeois). The Beats, he 
said, were definitely A’s. 

And what is the scene like? It is 
made up of bars, bookshops, art gal- 
leries and Spartan pads, all clinging to 
the steep length of Grant Avenue. The 
Vesuvio, advertising “Booths for Psy- 
chiatrists,” was the original Beat bar, 
but the focus last year had shifted to 
the Coffee Gallery, with its weekly 
“Speak Nite” at which Beats meet to 
compete for a bottle of champagne, 
awarded by acclamation to the best 
speech of the evening. “New York is 
my homo,” intoned a falsetto young 
man the last time I was there, ‘‘and 
Chicago is my hetero.” 

The saloons hereabouts are full of 
gems for shameless eavesdroppers. At 
the Bread and Wine Mission, Philip 
Lamantia recites a poem in praise of 
“junkies, tricks, dummy poets, mads, 
holdup men, squares, priests, monks, 
professional bums, beat Jews, Jew- 
haters, spade trumpet players, pot- 
heads, Zen nuts, antispades, super- 
gigolos ... and black supremacy, white 
supremacy and Red Indian-supremacy 
wild ones.” 

At the Bagel Shop, somebody 
muses: “‘Kant is to Hegel as hole is to 
bagel.” A table away I hear: “If you 
want to get high, get high on mush- 
rooms”; while from the corner of an- 
other bar there issues the plaint of an 
ex-Beat ejected from the flock partly 
because he allowed narcotics to hook 
him, and partly because he took a full- 
time job. “Anxiety is nine-tenths eco- 
nomic,” he insists. “I’m off the hard 
stuff now, I’m only on pills. I even have 
a schedule. Is it three o’clock yet? Time 
for my amphetamine.” He whips out 
an Ornate pillbox and swallows a blue 
tablet. “I wouldn’t say I was interested 
in drugs, it’s just that they’re my pleas- 
ure. For ten years I’ve let the doctors 
use me as a guinea pig on pills. Why 
won’t they give me marijuana? It’s 
safer than pills and you don’t get 
cancer. But what can I do about it? All 
I am is just this marvelous yak artist.” 
Ata bookstore I buy a magazine called 
Underhound, and find in it a Beat glos- 
sary by one Art Castillo, from which I 
append excerpts: 


SQUARE 
pornography 
On The Beach 
The New Yorker 


BEAT 
benzedrine 
Waiting for Godot 
The Evergreen Review 


Dada Mad comics 
the Negro Charles Atlas 
death as a necessary evil obituary 

life as a necessary evil biology 


The scene changes swiftly, but a year 
ago Bob Kaufman was the representative 
Beat, living in a small apartment, all 
murals and mattresses, with his wife and 


a baby son named Parker—after Charlie 
Parker, the late jazz musician and martyr. 
Kaufman (who, unlike his wife, is a 
Negro) spent many years as a sailor before 
descending on San Francisco in his mid- 
thirties; he radiates a_hell-for-leather 
exuberance and a come-what-may irrever- 
ence which are reflected in his writing. 
Kaufman is perhaps the first Beat aphorist, 
as witness the following extracts from his 
Abomunist Manifesto: 


Abomunism was founded by Barabbas, in- 
spired by his dying words, “I wanted to be in 
the middle, but I went too far out. .. .” 

Abomunists do not write for money, they 
write the money itself. . . . 

Abomunists love love, hate hate, drink 
drinks, smoke smokes, live lives, die deaths. . . . 

Abomunists demand the re-establishment 
of the government in its rightful home at 
Disneyland. .. . 

We shall demand the right to participate in 
the population explosion. . . . 
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We shall demand that the government stop 
cluttering up our billboards with highways. .. . 


We shall demand that Mississippi be granted 
statehood in some other country... . 


We shall demand equal time in all churches 
to answer God’s accusations. .. . 


We shall demand that World War Three be 
televised as a public service. .. . 


We shall demand that science stop the 
world from spinning, as some people want to 
get off now. 


In 1959 Kaufman visited Hollywood, 
returning with a clutch of images that per- 
fectly express the San Franciscan’s distaste 
for Los Angeles: 


Plastic Beatniks, in pubic beards, with 
artistically dirtied feet... . 

Hindu holymen, with police records clear 
back to Alabama... . 

Mondrian-faced drive-ins, featuring ham- 
burger-broiled charcoal. . . . 





For Memorable Moments... 


MOET CHAMPAGNE 


... The Great Champagne of France 


Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit the famous 15-mile champagne cellars of 
Maison Moét & Chandon in Epernay. For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
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Two dozen Homos to every Sapiens. ... 

Down at head pot-smokers with down 
at heel eyes, 

Death-faced agents, living on ten per 
cent of nothing, 

Lady painters with three names, hav- 
ing one-man shows of expensive framing, 

Unemployed Broadway actors, with 
nothing to offer but talent, trying to look 
stupid... . 

No-coast jazz musicians, uncommitted, 
waiting to be committed. . . . 

Impatient Cadillacs, trading in their 
owners for more successful models. 


I asked this mutinous jester what his 
next work would be called. He grinned 
and said: “Our Man in Nirvana.” 

Kaufman’s publisher, and the patri- 
arch of the Beats, is a forty-year-old 
poet named Lawrence Ferlinghetti, who 
has divided his life between the Bronx, 
France and San Francisco, where he 
established the City Lights Book Shop 
in 1954. Nowhere in America is a wider 
selection of experimental literature to 
be found; and a warning against loose 
intellectual talk hangs in the basement: 
“Be sure brain is engaged before setting 
jaw in motion.” Since 1956, when he 
started publishing, Ferlinghetti’s lists 
have included Allen Ginsberg’s Howl 
(the Beat anthem and best seller), 
works by Corso, Rexroth, Robert 
Duncan and William Carlos Williams, 
and a pirated edition of Ernest Heming- 
way’s Collected Poems. 

A soft-spoken humanist, sometimes 
bearded, often not, Ferlinghetti is more 


conscious of politics than most of his 
Beat neighbors. His best-known poem, 
directed against atomic testing, is en. 
titled: Tentative Description of a Dinner 
Given to Promote the Impeachment of 
President Eisenhower. Last year, while 
attending a congress of American writ. 
ers in Chile, he was taken on a tour of 
the coal mines at Lota. Their squalor 
appalled him; and when, on departing, 
he was asked to give his impressions of 
the congress and its artistic significance, 
he answered every question with the 
same phrase: “The miners in their 
cages in the mines at Lota.” 


The man who epitomizes Beatdom, 
the first folk-hero of the cult, is not a 
writer at all. He was born in 1926 in 
Denver, Colorado; as a child he tray- 
eled the length and breadth of Amer. 
ica with his father, and as an adolescent 
he developed into a compulsive car 
thief, which involved him in a number 
of losing brushes with the law. Shortly 
after the war he met Ginsberg and Jack 
Kerouac, who were impressed by his 
vagabond way of life; and many of his 
characteristics appear in Dean Moriarty, 
the protagonist of Kerouac’s On The 
Road. His real name is Neal Cassidy, 
and I talked to him last spring in San 
Quentin, where he was serving a term 
for possession and sale of marijuana. 

We faced each other across a broad 
table, beside a window that overlooked 
the Bay. He was healthily handsome, 
with fair, close-cropped hair; “the 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 
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body once called him. He spoke mimicking a cop’s voice, however, he r . a out alcohol. 
aa ipebout his life and his many ne puts on ry heb ang growl that rH E WA TE R k RO NT In the 1870's Shanghai Kelly was king 
2 Dinner | using no hipster idioms and no ob- betokens the enemy. vie : ‘i of the crimps, shanghaiing, in his grandest 
ment of scenities, but falling at times into oddly His hobby is philosophy, of which Continued from Page 105 and most diabolical maneuver, ninety men 
r, while | old-fashioned forms of speech, among he was San Quentin’s keenest student. at one time. With three ships lying off the 
an writ. them a trick of always referring to He believes in reincarnation, and the by, Nikko the Lapp, who worked as a pierheads in need of crews, Kelly char- 
‘tour of women by their full names. No swell of Buddhist concept of karma, or destiny. runner for a savage old crimp named Miss tered the Goliath, an old paddle-wheeler, | 
squalor emotion disturbed the flow of his talk. “If you have a good karma, you can Piggott, made dummies out of old clothes and passed the word around that every 
parting, In 1955, he said, he had broken his go on being reincarnated indefinitely. stuffed with straw and rocks and live rats, man jack was invited to a stag party tocele- 
sions of | leg while employed as a railroad brake- Mozart and Christ made it twenty the last to impersonate the twitches and brate his birthday. Come one, come all— | 
ificance man, and had received $30,000 com- times, getting better all the time, al- 
vith the nsation. In one day at the races he —_—_- ways improving. I could tell you about 
n their dropped $10,000 of it, to the outraged a woman I know who started out as a 


atdom, 


horror of his wife. “She was a light- 
complected Irish girl, and when I looked 
at her she had suddenly turned black 


medieval housewife, which didn’t work 
out, and then became a blood-thirsty 
pirate in the 18th Century, which also 
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S nota in the face.” She produced a knife and didn’t work out; but finally she 
1926 in @ threatened to kill herself, but Cassidy achieved the right balance, and today 
le trav. did not take the threat seriously. “She she is the most successful Lesbian in 
’ Amer- was always cutting herself.” Next morn- | Greenwich Village.” 
slescent ing, while he slept, she climbed onto Cassidy got his first clues to karma 
ive car the roof of the house and jumped to her from a Southern clairvoyant he met 
1umber | death. He was awakened by herscream- —_— many years ago. ‘He'd lie on his bed 
Shortly ing as she fell past the bedroom window. in Kentucky, take a couple of deep 
id Jack Another of his wives was indirectly breaths, and tell you what a fellow in 
by his responsible for the loss of his left Paris was doing at that very moment. 
sof his thumbnail. “She went whoring down He taught me that the five races were 
oriarty, the Tenderloin and one day I hit her. _—_ created simultaneously, and that each 
In The I broke her nose, which was all right, of them represents a different sense. 
assidy, but I broke my thumb, too, and the —_—‘ Yellow stands for hearing, red stands 
in San pin they put in to mend it got rusty, | for smell, brown stands for taste, black 
a term guess from washing diapers. So in the _ stands for touch, and white stands for 
ijuana, — end they took the nail away.” Describ- —_ vision. What we have to do is bring 
broad ing his sex life, Cassidy’s voice has the them together.” 
looked same impersonal lilt with which he And where better, I thought as I left 
isome, recounts his experiences with the po- this strange young man, than in San e e i ‘ ‘ 
“the lice, into whose hands he has so often Francisco? THE END fa S & | a ad [ | n @) P a '¢ | f l ¢ 
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hospitable Australia. Shop for 
pearls in fascinating Zambeanga 
in the Philippines. In Fiji, you'll 
hear women singing from a clifl 
royom Comeerb arcartnl ac aelad(e. maueln merle 
sea and in Japan you'll marvel at | 
the magnificent view of sacred 
Mount Fuji. Everything you see 
will be exotic, colorful, exciting 

different from anything else 
the whole world offers 
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In Ceylon you can do something 
about the weather. This delightful 
island has three year-round cli- 
mates: warm, mild and cool. 

Down on the seemingly endless vel- 
vety beaches you get a deep, bronze 
tan, swimming, sailing and fishing. 
In the verdant hills and flower- 
bedecked valleys there are soft 
breezes for your golf, walks, or lei- 
surely drives on modern roads lead- 
ing from one breathtaking landscape 
to another. 

High up among the lofty mountain 
peaks the scenic splendor becomes 
almost overwhelming and you sleep 
under two blankets. 

Big game abounds in Ceylon and a 
wide variety of birds with exotic 
plumage dots the tropical sky. 

In historic cities and resorts, com- 
fortable hotels and guest houses 
charge as little as $5 per day with 
all meals. 
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Kelly was buying. Every freeloader on the 
water front turned up, and when Kelly 
and his helpers had ninety men aboard, 
they shoved off and broke out the booze. 
Whisky or beer, each man to his poison. 
Kelly’s generosity was his own brand, of 
course, freely dosed with laudanum; and 
in an hour or two, outside the Golden 
Gate, he delivered his insensible crews 
in lots of thirty to three very slow boats 
to China. 


The area I have just described will even- 
tually be filled in as far as the pier heads 
and redeveloped as Embarcadero City, 
with shops and theaters and apartment 
houses with boat docks. Cyril Magnin, the 
head of the San Francisco Port Authority, 
is very excited about it. “It will be the most 
beautiful thing, the most beautiful thing,” 
he says. “Can you imagine?” I can imag- 
ine and I wouldn’t like anyone to think 
that I’m not for progress, but I’m sure Mr. 


Magnin will forgive me if, for now, I with- 
hold my unbridled enthusiasm. 


The water front changes day to day, 
minute to minute. Ships slide in, stay long 
enough to disgorge their cargoes and slide 
out again, to Oakland or Redwood City 
or up the San Joaquin River to Stockton 
or out the Gate to sea. If you see a ship 
tied up at the same place for two or three 
days in a row, you can start asking ques- 
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tions. The Santa Fe, a Grace ' 
freighter, had been lying at the dock fgg 
a long time and finally, that morning) 
I asked the guard at the pier what the 
trouble was. 

“Waiting for orders,” he said. 

“*Is she crewed now?” I said. 

““Nope, she’s got a night mate g 
a watchman, waiting for orders,” 

**But what’s the trouble?” 

“I don’t know, son, she’s Waiting 
for orders.” 

If you want to find things out on the. 
water front, you have to ask a few 
questions. 

One thing that does not change is th 
Ferry Building, at the foot of Market 
Street, whose clock still times the port, 
As I walked on from Pier 7, I examined 
its tower and realized that it isa simple 
country cousin of the elaborate, opi, 
lent Giralda in Seville. The Ferry Build 
ing was once the locus of the Bay. Now 
its slips are vacant and its concoung 
quiet, but it remains, nevertheless, the 
heart and brain of the harbor. Inside, 
at the Marine Exchange, ship move 
ments in the port are still posted. If you 
want to find out who’s in (the Golden 
Bear, or the President Polk from 
around the world, or the Dong Hag 
with copra from Manila) or who’ 
leaving, go to the Exchange and look 
at the bulletin board. 

Under the Ferry Building stairs on 
the lower concourse is a lunchroom 
where I had coffee and a roll, having 
walked a long way without breakfast. 
The place was full of office workers 
snatching a quick cup before they 
hurried on to work; next door, the 
corridors of the International Trade 
Center were beginning to fill and echo 
with the chatter of all sorts of girls— 
Japanese, Cambodian, Danish, Get 
man, English, Spanish—and a few ex 
otic young men—cultural and com 
mercial attachés going to glass cubicles 
full of the products and photos of their 
countries. 

The sight of people rushing to nine 
to-five jobs always gives me a fair chill, 
so I gobbled my petit déjeuner and 
crossed the street to the only remaining 
block of seamen’s drinking, rooming 
and haberdashery establishments. It’s 
a sad little block with a wondrously 
shabby, sleazy fagade. Most of the 
places go through to Steuart Street om ; 
the backside of the block. The Seven > 
Seas seamen’s club is upstairs over the | 
old Bank of America building, and 7 
many artists have studios in the lofts 
of that forlorn stretch. I passed a bar 
which must surely be the longest and 
the narrowest on the Coast, a tunnel 
like some endless corridor of time with | 
stools in a row and three morning 
drinkers, a fat bartender wiping glasses § 
and two or three lonesome bottles of 7 
booze on the back bar. These are ne 
longer popular places, not as they and 
scores like them were before and during = 
the war. 

But the clothing stores are always 
fascinating. I can stand in front of a 
seamen’s outfitter for a long time, and 
I did so that morning, examining the 
display of work shoes, jack boots, 

Continued on Page 200 x 
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Southern California’s way of living is 
reflected in this typical Hollywood pool. 





Our surfboard experts study the action of the waves, then select the best place Geraniums, carpets of red, pink and white, make 
to hitch on to the breakers. You'll find them at many of our Pacific beaches. colorful lawns. Here they grow practically “wild.” 
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Our mountain country offers blue lakes, 


Pacific sunsets glow brightly on the waves Few vacation lands offer you so many unusual sights—so many new giant pines, flowery meadows, ghost towns. 


and flood the clouds with color. experiences. In Southern California adventure is all around you— 
i : and easy to see because everything is so close together. 
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movie premieres, flower shows, orange shows, 
ocean regattas, golf tournaments, horse races, 

4 Spanish fiestas, art and music festivals. 


of their : “ These are just samples. Stop in at the All-Year 

. : Club Tourist Information Bureau on arrival 
oO nine . 4 for more information. Address is 628 W. 6th 
irchil, i aa ae _ | St., Los Angeles, California. 





The unusual is all around you 
in Southern California 


Wilshire Boulevard combines exclusive 
shops, glass and steel offices, palm trees. 





Sailboats, motorboats, yachts skim Pacific 
Ocean bays and harbors all year round. 


FREE COLOR SIGHT-SEEING MAP, complete 
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100 movie and TV stars’ homes. Send cou- 
pon today. 
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Continued from Page 198 

watch caps, navy-blue turtle-neck sweat- 
ers, jackknives, key chains, striped under- 
pants and fancy leopard-skin drawers, 
peacoats, dungarees, white fuzzy Orlon 
jackets, gabardine slacks, wallets with 
brass chains, ponchos, rain pants and sea 
boots. And there, too, was the proprietor, 
standing in the open door in his shirt 
sleeves rolled to his elbows, his suspenders 
taut over his sedentary paunch, his 


glasses snug against his eyes, his clasped 
hands resting on his tailbone. 

“What you need, sailor, you need a 
good pair pants,” he said to me. I smiled 
because it was true and predictable that 
he would say that. I said, “Nothing thanks, 
just looking,” and passed on. 

I looked in the door of the Seamen’s 
Y. There was only one man at the rear of 
the lobby, nobody in the chairs. And the 
other seamen’s hotel, down the block, was 


empty as well, even though it had been 
freshly painted and reopened under new 
management. No: there was one seaman 
sitting in the chair by the potted palm 
tree in the front window. A Spanish type 
with fat cheeks, a jet cascade of hair, a 
thin black mustache. He was not looking 
at anything, he was not reading, he was 
not even staring out the window, he was 
just sitting in the chair. Seamen have their 
inner thoughts. 
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When you settle down for coffee, why settle for 
coffee? The Champagne Break has several 
advantages we can spot instantly. For one thing, 
it often occurs at the end of the business day. 
Sometimes bells ring which have nothing to do 
with business. You can enjoy it even if you haven’t 
seen the inside of an office for years. Because 
actually the Paul Masson Champagne Coffee 
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Break can be the high spot of anyone’s otherwise 
routine day. Here’s how: Choose from Brut, 
Extra Dry or Pink Champagne; or Sparkling 
Burgundy. You qualify with: The Jeroboam (34 
glasses), The Magnum (17 glasses), The Bottle 
(8 glasses), The Half-Bottle (4 glasses), or La 
Petite (2 glasses). Why not write for our booklet? 
We enjoy our breaks at Saratoga, California. 





PAUL 


ASSON 
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I ‘crossed back over the Embar. 
cadero, then under the Bay Bridge ap- 
proach to where the water front does 
its hardest work, the even-numbered 
piers. Here the water front suffered its 
Bloody Thursday during the great up. 
heaval and general strike of 1934, q 
labor showdown in which Harry 
Lundeberg and Alfred (Harry) Bridges 
rose to prominence. Lundeberg is dead, 
and in 1939 the United States Goy. 
ernment tried to deport Bridges—an 
admitted Republican and Russophile, 
but no Communist—to his native 
Australia. Bridges, however, is still 
very much around, representing the 
independent International Longshore. 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
He negotiates now in a necktie and 
lunches at Oreste’s, a different figure 
indeed from the one citizens remember 
during the terrible “hundred days” 
that frightened the city out of its wits, 
When the water front is closed, San 
Francisco gasps for air. 

Bridges’ sixty-odd years are begin. 
ning to show on the famous hatchet 
face. But showing, too, is the intelli. 
gence and common sense that have 
enabled him to make longshoring as 
respectable an occupation as banking 
and nearly as profitable. Last year 
Bridges concluded a historic contract 
with West Coast shipowners that al- 
lows his men to share in the savings of 
mechanization, in return for new work 
rules that do not impede progress and 
efficiency. And there are those who say 
that Bridges would like to be in Con- 
gress, perhaps a senator from Hawaii, 
now that Hawaii’s a state. Bridges is 
very big in Hawaii. 

I walked on south, stepping around 
piled cargoes, dodging lift trucks and 
fork trucks as they carried freight in 
and out of the dark cool caverns of 
the pier sheds. 

I walked as far as China Basin and 
there I had to stop. There’s no way 
across the channel unless you go inland 
to Third Street, but south of China 
Basin is Mission Rock terminal, the 
new quay-type pier, the largest on the 
Coast, where American President Lines 
dock the President Wilson, the Presi- 
dent Monroe and other ships that cross 
the Pacific to the Far East and circum- 
navigate the world. Farther south are 
the cotton docks and grain elevators 
and hundreds of automobiles lined up 
along the wharves like kernels of au- 
tumn corn. And you can watch the 
bananas come off the refrigerator ships 
of the United Fruit Company. I once 
saw a ship called Junior, a remarkable 
name for an oceangoing craft, spewing 
out stems of bananas at a furious rate, 
each stem enclosed in its individual 
plastic bag. 

When you’ve seen the copra dock 
up Islais Creek you’ve practically seen 
all the water front. Except that you can 
never see it all because it’s always 
changing its shape and content like the 
sea itself. What is there today may be 
gone tomorrow. The water front is in 
eternal motion, which means that, if it 
fascinates you as much as it does meé, 
you just keep on looking at it. 

THE END 
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through the cool, incredibly green forests so justly famous in Washington, Oregon 

: and British Columbia. The accommodations you desire will always be conveniently ASSOCIATED 
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@ San Franciscans enjoy a number of first- 
rate museums and galleries. The M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum, which special- 


San Francisco: 
Museums 
and Galleries 


izes in European art, draws visitors out of 
all proportion to the population of the Bay 
Area, A group called the Patrons of Art and 
Music, an auxiliary of the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, enrolled more than 
1200 active members when it was organized 








Echo Lake, Plymouth, Vermont 


Does every lake in Vermont have its own legend? 


There is, in Vermont, a lake where they say on certain misty mornings you can 
hear the faint clanking of a mystery boat. Its skipper is the man who invented 
a paddle-wheel steamboat and then swapped his patent to one Robert Fulton for 
worthless stocks. He sank his boat and, they say, has never left his little Vermont 
lake since. 4 Does every one of Vermont’s 400 lakes have a story to tell? We 
don’t guarantee it. We only say, come and keep your ears open. On one lake, 
you'll fish the same waters where the fishing spoon was invented. On another, 
you'll water-ski right past the birthplace of the U.S. Navy. ¢ Swim where Ethan 
Allen swam. Hike where Calvin Coolidge hiked. Swing in a hammock, knock off 
a leisurely 18 holes at a nearby golf course, take the whole family to one of Ver- 
mont’s hearty eating establishments, and stay in one of our “home-was-never-like- 
this” lodging places. { Bring your family to Vermont this summer. It’s the only 
state east of the Mississippi that was ever an independent republic. You'll like its 


differentness ... and you're only a few hours from it. t 


For FREE Official Tourist Map and vacation-planning help, contact: Vermont Department of Development, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. (In New York City: Vermont Information Center, 1268 Avenue of the Americas, COlumbus 5-1450.) 











VERMONT is a state of mind 
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in 1955. The San Francisco Museum of 
Art, founded in 1935, devotes itself ex- 
clusively to contemporary works. San 
Francisco’s reputation as a center of art 
and culture is now solidly established. 
Ho pay lists below a number of gal- 
leries and museums in the Bay Area, with 
a sampling of their permanent collections. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOR, Lincoln Park, San Fran- 
cisco. European and American art, 
with considerable emphasis on French 
painting. Works by Tintoretto, Vero- 
nese, El Greco, Murillo, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Corot, Degas, 
Manet, Pissarro, Renoir, Constable, 
Gainsborough, Lawrence Reynolds, 
Copley and Rodin, to name a few. The 
museum grounds afford an exceptional 
view of the Golden Gate and the city. 
Open every day, 10 to 5, except holi- 
days, 1 to 5. Free. 


M. H. DE YOUNG MUSEUM, Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. European 
art from the Middle Ages on (including 
the Samuel H. Kress collection of 
paintings), period rooms from the 15th 
to 18th Centuries, Oriental art, ex- 
hibits on California history. Paintings 
by Fra Angelico, Titian, El Greco, 
Goya, Rubens, Frans Hals, Van Dyck, 
Boucher, Poussin, David and Reynolds. 
Open every day 10 to S. Free. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, 
Veterans Building, Civic Center, San 
Francisco. Specializes in modern art- 
Matisse, Picasso, Klee, Braque, Cé- 
zanne, Roualt, Epstein, Henry Moore- 
plus an outstanding collection of Mex- 
ican and South American art. Open 
Tuesday through Friday, noon to 10; 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday and holi- 
days, 1 to 6. Free. 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
Fishes, amphibians and reptiles in the 
Steinhart Aquarium; dioramas of ani- 
mals in their natural habitats in North 
American Hall and Simson African 
Hall. Open every day, 10 to 5. Free. 
Admission to Alexander F. Morrison 
Planetarium: Adults 75c, 16 years 
and under 40c, Armed Forces 40c. 
For schedule of shows call the Plane- 
tarium BAy-view 1-5100. 


BALCLUTHA, Pier 43, Fisherman’s 
Wharf; MARITIME MUSEUM, Aquatic 
Park, Beach and Polk Streets, San 
Francisco. Balclutha, a restored steel- 
hulled sailing ship launched in Glasgow 
in 1886, is the last survivor of the fleet 
that carried grain around Cape Horn. 
Open daily, 10 to 10. Admission: 
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‘“ » Feet Hurt? |- 


SORE? 
TIRED? 
IRRITATED ? 









PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 
TENDER? 


Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


You’ll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholl’s 
soothing, medicated Foot Powder cools, 
refreshes and relieves foot discomforts, It 
is the perfect way to daily foot hygiene for 
the whole family. Absorbs perspiration ae 
helps keep feet dry . . . aids in preventing 
infection of Athlete’s Foot and neutralizes 
foot odor. Also eases irritating friction of new 
or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ 
Stores. 15#, 40¢ Can. Large 75¢ 

Economy Size. Try it! 





Dr. “Scholl's SPRAY 
Foot Powder $1.25 
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For details and free literature 

on 7-Day, 2200-mile all-expense Great 

Lakes cruises and Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway cruises, see your TRAVEL AGENT or write 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


Ft. of Woodward Ave. + Detroit 26, Mich 
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NEW! 


FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT... 


HOLIDAY 


D 


POCKET GUIDES 


Now you can have authoritative 
answers to your most-asked travel 
yestions in the most convenient, clear, 
concise form ever available. 








HOLIDAY Magazine has compiled a 
unique new series of handy pocket 

mies containing a wide range of in- 
e mation essential to planning smooth, 
enjoyable trips anywhere in the world. 
Each HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE is 
bound in a colorful leather-like cover 


and measures only 2” x 3”... . perfect 
for carrying in purse or pocket. 

Five Fact-Filled Books: 

1. How to Get a Passport 

2. Currency Converter and Tipping Guide 


3. Travel Wardrobes For Women 

4. Travel Wardrobes For Men 

5. What a Travel Agent Can Do For You 

Only your travel agent has these HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES . . . please do not order them 
from HOLIDAY. See him today for your copies. 





TRAVEL AGENTS: If you don't already 
have your HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE dis- 
play unit, write for full information and sample 
copies: Promotion Dept., HOLIDAY Maga- 
zine, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 























DATE 
(Ts 
SAN 

FRANCISCO 





FREE I tus 


HANDSOME 50-PAGE PICTURE 
BOOK OF SAN FRANCISCO SCENES, 
EVENTS OF PAST 25 YEARS . 


when you inquire about our Save- wa 
Mail plan that pays you higher divi- 
dends with insured safety. 


4 SAN FRANCISCO FEDERAL 
SF SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Post and Kearny Sts., Dept. H-41 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Please send me free copy of souvenir book, 
C] “Date Line San Francisco” and 
“Save by Mail” folder. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS, 





ciyYeses70NE__STATE 
(PLEASE PRINT) 











adults 50c, children 25c. The Maritime 
Museum displays 19th Century nautical 
equipment and samples of the sea- 
man’s art: figureheads, whalebone 
carvings and a wide variety of full- 
rigged ship models. Open Tuesday 
through Friday, 10:30 to 5:30; Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays, 10 to 6; 
closed Monday. Free. 


WELLS FARGO BANK HISTORY ROOM, 
Market and Montgomery Streets, San 
Francisco. A real stagecoach, nuggets 
from the Gold Rush, letters delivered 
by Pony Express, Wells Fargo Colt 
pistols, and other mementos of early 
San Francisco history. Open Monday 
through Friday, 10 to 3. Free. 


FIRST AND LAST CHANCE SALOON, 
50 Webster Street, Oakland. Jack 
London memorabilia, in a bar he fre- 
quented. Joaquin Miller and Robert 
Louis Stevenson also were patrons. 
Open Thursday through Sunday. 


SNOW MUSEUM, 274 /9th Street, 
Oakland. Stuffed African, American 
and Arctic birds and animals in their 
natural habitats, plus miniatures of 
prehistoric creatures. Open every day, 


10 to 5. Free. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA COL- 
LECTIONS, Berkeley. Bacon Hall ex- 
hibits minerals and ores, meteorites 
and fossils. Open Monday through 
Friday, 8 to 5; Saturday, 8 to noon; 
closed Sunday. Free. The Hearst Me- 
morial Mining Building has exhibits on 
mining, ceramics, metallurgy and pe- 
troleum, with working models of drill- 
ing operations. Open weekdays, 8 to 5; 
Sunday, 8 to noon. Free. The Robert 
H. Lowie Museum of Anthropology in 
Kroeber Hall contains over 400,000 
anthropological and archaeological 
specimens. Open Tuesday through Sun- 
day, | to 5. Free. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY COLLEC- 
TIONS, Palo Alto. The Hoover Library 
and Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace contains important docu- 
ments of world history since 1914. 
Open Monday through Saturday, 10 to 
5. Free. The Leland Stanford Jr. Mu- 
seum displays Oriental and Egyptian 
antiquities, and mementos of the con- 
struction of the first transcontinental 
railroad. Open daily, | to 5. Free. The 
University Art Gallery houses the 
Mortimer C. Leventritt collection of 
Far Eastern and European Art, in- 
cluding Chinese objets d’art from the 
Chou Dynasty (1122-249 B. C.). Open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 to 5; 
Sunday 12 to 4; closed Monday. Free. 

THE END 
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The six paren in the bottom row are brand new additions to the series! 


Plan your vacation trip NOW 
with these wonderful 


Holiday Magazine Travel Guides 


5 Guides 

for $4.95 
Thinking of a trip this year? Then now’s the time to order these con- 
venient, helpful HOLIDAY MAGAZINE TRAVEL GUIDES. 

Prepared with the skill that makes HOLIDAY unique among mag- 
azines, these guides contain everything you want to know about tours, 
prices, restaurants, hotels, tipping, sights, customs. There are maps and 
illustrations, too—to help you get the most out of your trip. And they’re 
smartly styled to travel everywhere with you in pocket or purse. 

The price? Only $4.95 for any five you select—less than many pop- 
ular single-country guides. If you wish to order more than five, addi- 
tional guides are only $1 each. And with the five or more guides you 
order, you'll receive, free of charge, a European currency converter for 
figuring American equivalents of European money in seconds. 

Check the titles you want in the coupon on this page and mail it 
today—or buy the books from your favorite bookstore, news dealer 
or travel agency. If you order direct from us, there’s no need to pay 
now—we'll gladly bill you later. 

P.S. If you know someone who’s planning a trip, these guides will 
make a wonderfully thoughtful gift. 
HOLIDAY, Dept. 1910, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Please send me the HOLIDAY TRAVEL GUIDES checked 
below PLUS my FREE currency converter. (Minimum 
order, five books for $4.95; additional GUIDES $1 each.) 


(J The Low Countries (Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg) (1 Switzerland 
() The Caribbean (] Mexico () Restaurants of Europe 1) Shopping in Europe 
C Italy (1) Rome (] Florence and the Hill Towns (1 Paris 
C) The Riviera and Southern France 1) Scandinavia: Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
(J London () Britain: England, Scotland, Wales (1) Spain 1 France 


PLUS a free European Currency, Converter 





Name 








Street or R.D 





Town Zone State 
Payment enclosed (Penna. resi- Bill me the cost of the Guides I’ve ordered 
LJ dents please add 4% state sales tax.) plus a few cents for postage and handling. 
If you’re not complete ly satisfied with the GUIDES, return them within 10 days for a full refund 
or pay nothing if you’ve requested billing. Either way, the currency converter is yours to keep. 
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wanted a Fiat Spider 


HE 


SHE 








The FIAT 1200 SPIDER is all the car a man could want. A tiger 
on the road. Stunning Italian styling by Pinin Farina, Careful 
Italian craftsmanship in every detail. A humming 1221 cc. engine 
that delivers plenty of zip and about 27 miles a gallon. Roll-up 
windows, plenty of legroom, tuck-away soft top and optional hard 
top too, if you want it. Best of all, a price tag that lets you drive 
it instead of dream about it —only $2595*. (And it’s the only car 
also available with the winging new version of a famous 1.5 liter 
racing engine! WHOOSH!) - 


THEY 


got them 
both 


The FIAT 600 is everyone’s ideal car, perfect for scooting to th 
supermarket, dropping the kids off at school, or taking the whol 
family to grandma’s for the weekend. It parks in spaces that don! 


J 


look big enough for a bike. Delivers about 40 miles a gallo § 


Includes almost $3007 worth of accessories at no extra charge 
And costs only $1398* — about $200 less than the leading Fren¢! 
and German imports. 


SPIDER or 600, a FIAT will keep your family happy. You} 


budget, too. Try either one tomorrow. Better yet, try both. 


(...and saved a garageful of money! ) 


tAccessories included at no extra charge: heater, defroster, whitewalls, windshield washers, electric 
wipers, turn signals, undercoating, leatherette interiors, fold-down rear seats 

*Suggested prices, port of entry, New York. Sales and service throughout U.S. and Canada. 18 Fiat models 
to choose from. Suggested prices start as low as $1098 p.o.e. New York; slightly higher on West Coast. 
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For overseas delivery or rental, see your nearest Fiat Dealer, travel agent, or write to the Fiat Motz 
Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y 

A product of Turin, cradie of ITALIAN unity. Visit Turin and the Italian Centennial Exhibitiom Ma 
through October, 1961. 
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San Francisco: [he Bazaar 


by Jade Snow Wong 


@ The best-dressed women in San Francisco are 
usually to be seen around Union Square, that 
perpetually blooming park bounded by Geary, 
Post, Stockton and Powell streets. Here are lo- 
cated the city’s finest specialty shops, all of which 
have one quality in common: excellent merchan- 
dise presented with flair. In the 200 block of Post, 
east of the Square, both sides of the street are 
lined with San Francisco’s choicest concentration 
of stores. Abercrombie and Fitch and Brooks 
Brothers are neighbors of Shreve’s, San Fran- 
cisco’s best jewelry store, and S. Christian of 
Copenhagen, which sells contemporary Scandi- 
navian furniture, porcelains, stainless and other 
home wares and German gold and silver filigree 
jewelry. Barra of Italy displays handbags charac- 
teristic of that country’s exacting workmanship, 
Schneider’s carries furs, Malm’s is stocked with 
every conceivable travel necessity, and interna- 
tionally famous Gump’s trades in treasures. 

Gump’s, at 250 Post, has two entrances. One 
leads to the jewelry shop, glittering with Oriental 
pearls and precious stones. Brocaded evening 
bags and compacts shimmer with crystal clasps 
and coral medallions. Another room is decorated 
with low lacquer tables set with Japanese Imari 
and Siamese bronze flatware. In the adjoining 
store, a large contemporary handicraft depart- 
ment offers such appealing objects as hardwood 
bowls and glowing pink Italian alabaster chess 
sets priced at $90. 

Beyond the china and silver departments, an 
elevator takes you to the world of the Orient on 
the third floor. Altar lights flicker around stand- 
ing and sitting Buddhas. Water trickles musically 
into a stone basin. A small glass-enclosed gallery 
displays carved Chinese stones. Jade, “the su- 





preme good luck stone, symbol of loyalty and 
truth,” is represented in its natural hues—white, 
green, gray, lavender, black—and in many carved 
forms—animals, sailboats, snuff bottles, paper 
knives, flying birds, graceful ladies, fat children. 
Other carved semiprecious stones, such as garnet, 
lapis lazuli, topaz, coral, rose, amethyst and 
green quartz, are also displayed. 

In another room the merchandise—women’s 
costumes designed by Gibson Bayh—has to be 
fingered to be appreciated. Oriental silks, from 
gauzy Indian saris shot with gold to stiff 
Japanese brocaded obis, are masterfully cut to 
understate the materials. These creations are 
not for the timid, since Oriental fabrics have been 
designed to be shown off. For $90 you can buy a 
flattering soft silk, street-length dress in muted 
shades, made in Hong Kong. For something 
more expensive try Mr. Bayh’s specialty, a host- 
ess costume, usually floor length, in skirt or 
pajama style. 

I was particularly taken with a custom- 
designed, tailored dinner gown made from an 
Imperial-blue Manchu coat, embroidered on 
the bodice with the tiny gold dragons which were 
once the privileged emblem of Chinese royalty. 
Its skirt blushed with satin peaches, bordered in 
rainbow colors. Custom-fitted and lined in tur- 
quoise silk, the dress sells for $1250. 

Parallel to the 200 block of Post, just off Union 
Square, is the buff-brick fagade of V. C. Morris at 
140 Maiden Lane. It is the only retail store de- 
signed by the late Frank Lloyd Wright, with a 
bubbling plastic ceiling, swirling white ramps and 
natural walnut casework. The merchandise is 
selectively handsome handicrafts, especially the 
articles by modern silversmiths. One of them, 


Richard Gump, 
third-generation 
president of 

San Francisco’s 
premier store, 
with a selection of 
objets d’art from 


Right: an 18th 
Century Tibetan 
Buddha, 

not for sale. 
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the Oriental display. 








THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 





SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 





35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG Topay' 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . 
a 


slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
beautiful originals . . keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide... 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ob- 
erammergau Passion Play . . . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are. .. 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GooD! 
Write Dept. 141 ~~" 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


1657 Sawtelle Bivd., Los Ange 


“BON VOYAGE” BRACELET 











Charms to Tell Your Travels; 
Keep Vacations Vivid! 


A world-wide choice of tiny replicas of maps show 
where you've been . . . on a bracelet that causes con- 
versation wherever you go. Wear it for good fortune, 
too: the traveler’s St. Christopher medal, Bon Voyage 
charm with plane and ship, and a personal identity 
charm. Choice of sterling silver or 14K gold. 

Maps—all states, foreign countries, islands, plain or 
gaily enameled, Sterling, $2.25; 14K gold, $12.50. Link 
bracelet, Sterling, $3.50; 14K gold, $19.95. St. 
Christopher Medal, Sterling, $1.85; 14K gold, $12.95, 
Bon Voyage, Sterling, $3. 50; 14K’ gold, $11.00. 4° 
disc for name (@dd 15c per letter for engraving), 
Sterling, $1.50; 14K gold, $9.50. All prices include tax, 
postage. Add 25¢ for air mail. 

We guarantee you'll be delighted or money back. 


Write For Our Free Brochure 


THE HOUSE OF CHARMS 
Dept. H-41 126 Post Street San Francisco, California 


PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


A genuine oil painting on can- 
vas in full color, painted from — 
your photo or snapshot by out- & 
standing registered American 
and European portrait painters. im 
Do not confuse these oil paint- 
ings with colored photographs. 


12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 
39-75 TO 399-75 
Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. 
FREE ! fons oni anon porta 
Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 


Dept. E, 4 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

















ALASKAN AT HOME IN BOLIVIA 





_—thanks LINGUAPHONE Spanish Course 


QUICKLY SPEAK 

Spanish, French,German 
...any of 34 World 
Languages by New 

RELAXED WAY at Home 


Think how useful and excit- 
ing it is to speak another 






new RELAXED | scientific 
shortcut — Linguaphone — 





Arthur 


makes it easy! Almost over- 
Richmond night you can start police 
like a native in age 
mastered French, Italian, Russian, etc. 
Spanish in —right’ AT HOME with no 
Anchorage! effort at all. See for yourself . 


34 Languages by Linguaphone on FREE TRIAL 
Write for details. Send for FREE Book Today. 


| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. S-37-041 Radio City, N.Y. 20 leageage (aterest: 








(3 Please send me: © Spanish 
C) FREE Book “Your Passport to Languages.” o—” | 
| C Details of FREE TRIAL—ne obligation © (earopean | 

| Name German 
Modern | 

| Address * = Times 
. bas 9m id 

| City____mm_Zone ___State___. po... - 
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Designed not only for carrying capacity but 
also to enhance the looks of your automo-_—_ to 


CARTER CARPAC ALL PURPOSE CARRIER 
A Distinctive Car Top Carrier You Will Be Proud To Own 


Models from $37.50 (Small European Car) 
.50 (Full-Length Station Wagon). 
rapher’s Platform Models $165- 


THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 





bile. CarPac’s beautifully varnished wood Phot 
and sparklin, hardware add “Town & $225 rite for folder showing all models 
pray = * look. Patented sup 8 distrib- including covers. State year, make and 
he load. Securely installedina minute. model of car or station wagon. Professional i Photographer's 
casen MFG. CO., 1217 S. E. Division St., Portland, Oregon BE 2-7388 Platform Model CarPac 








MAN-MADE JEWELRY STONE 
IS NOW 'GIRL’S BEST FRIEND’ 


MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS says The 
Reader's Digest about fabulous Titania—the 
man-made miracle jewelry stone! A massive 
1-ct man's box ring in 14K setting is only $32; 
a 1-ct fishtail for m'lady a mere $25. And for 
settings of your own choice, all sizes at only $12 
the carat. Also Linde Star (synth) Rubies and 
Sapphires, Emeralds, etc.,im proportion. All 
prices plus 10% Federal tax. Free handy 
ring size chart and brochures on request. 


Lapidary Co., Dep:. H-42 
511 EAST 12 STREET - NEW YORK 9, N.Y. 





VITAMINS 
7. 


ENJOY BETTER HEALTH 
AND SAVE MONEY, TOO! 


This new 32-page VITAMIN-GUIDE tells the story 
about vitamins and health—reveals which vitamins 
are recommended as best for you and your family. 
Describes vitamin benefits for all ages in simple, 
non-medical words. Shows how to make sure you 
get the most effective vitamins for your money. 

Most important, you'll learn how 
to get more than half of your vita- 
mins AT NO COST through imme- 
diate savings of up to 75% 
Fixed Brands. 

The VITAMIN-GUIDE was pre- 
pared for you by E. J J. KORVETTE 
one of the nation’s largest chain of 
department stores. 

KOR-VAL vitamin values are available only 
through E. J. KORVETTE, backed by a nation-wide 
guarantee of money back satisfaction ! 

SAVE YOUR WAY TO HEALTH! 
Before you — one cent for vitamins, send for 
this eye-opening VITAMIN-GUIDE. Sent to you 





on Priced 





FREE, with no obligation. 


KORVETTE VITAMINS, INC., Dept. 987 
12 East 46 St, New York 17, N.Y. 








SIZES 10 to 16 - WIDTHS AAA ro EEE 
We specialize in large sizes only — sizes 
10 to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Dress, 
sport, casual and work shoes; golf 
shoes; insulated hunting boots; sox; 
slippers; rubbers; overshoes; shoe 
trees. Also . . . sport shirts in your 
exact, extra-long sleeve length. En- 
joy perfect fit in your hard-to-find 
size at amazingly low cost. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Mail only. 
Write for FREE Style Book TODAY! 


KING-SIZE, inc. 
1421 Forest St. > Brockton 64, Mass. 














SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 
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"AND FOREIGN SETS 
a 
Featured This Month 10 Color 
THE GREAT 
MASTERPIECE 
LAKE WALES, 
FLA. 
Write Dept. H 
FOR 
FREE LIST 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


> GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D.C 








ORDER BY MAIL, Enjoy the 
unusual in fine sportswear, 
boots, outdoor equipment 
available nowhere else. 56- 
page color catalog shows two 
hundred items for men and 
women. One of the most un- 
usual catalogs ever printed. 
Send for free copy today. 


Importer, Designer of Finest for Sportsmen 


Norm Thompson 
1805 N. W. THURMAN . PORTLAND 9, ORE. 








SEND FOR NEW 


BURTON HOLMES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Tra wel ses COLOR SLIDES 


Now—enjoy world-famous 
Burton Holmes 35 MM color slides 
in your own home! Breath-taking scenes, magnificently 
photographed by Academy Award winner Andre de Ia 
Varre. Your choice of full sets or individual slides. 
Quantity discounts. Economy sets are complete with 
printed script, free Title and End Slides, plus 
100-slide file box! Money back guarantee! Send 

¢ today for illustrated catalog and sample slide! 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 20 Bartlett, Dept. H8, Det. 3, Mich. 


















Free Reprint Directory of School & 
Camp Announcements for 1961 
For your copy of this informative directory of 
schools, colleges, camps and home study pro- 
grams, write to Holiday School & Camp Direc- 
tory, Special Advertising Sections, 380 Madison 

Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NOW Science 
shows you how to e 
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pane by “EAR ras 


ladies & gentlemen... 
LEARN WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Just think what it can mean to you in dollars and cents, confidence, 
success, fun to learn a language, ane statistics, facts, Sauce, 
GH 


te 


music, bridge, anything— mt ha . while you sleep a 
learn it FASTER—BETTER 
That’ - what really happens when scientifically proved Dormiphone 
“works"’ to train your memory for you awake and asleep . an 
what's more the Dormiphone not only puts your sleeping time to use, 
but helps you sleep more soundly as well 
In addition, this amazing versatile instrument “plays” for you, 
too, provides fine entertainment with high quality reproduction of 


sound—both voice and music for greater enjoyment. 
Get the scientific evidence TODAY. Write, call for FREE BOOK. 
Demonstration. No obligation. 
 MODERNOPHONE, IN 
| 296-041 Radi eCity N.Y. 20, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: esse send me your FREE [am fatgreated 
in learning more about the WORMIPHONE and whi 





can do for me. No obligation—no salesman will call. ad 

| MNOS Ciivricisisvasstinivivctieanesrenievanmeesessecniaintiastiiciatpent | 
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Allan Adler, is a part owner of the 
store. Exclusive items include a stun- 
ning ebony-and-silver clipboard for 
those who like to write on the fly, in- 
cluding two custom initials for the large 
clip portion ($33), and a spectacular 
silver centerpiece composed of two 
large flat bowls in half-circles, each 
rimmed with six candleholders, at $2200 
the pair, tax included. 

At the end of this block of Maiden 
Lane, turn left into Grant Avenue; at 
No. 224 is Podesta Baldocchi, an eighty- 
nine-year-old flowershop beloved by 
San Franciscans. Window displays are 
changed twice daily and are extrava- 
gantly filled with hundreds of seasonal 
blossoms. 

In the spring, residents stroll through 
the store under bowers of branches 
as fragrant asa fruit orchard. At Christ- 
mas thousands jam the aisles for a 
look at the suspended multicolored 
tree and home ornaments. Podesta’s 
block-long nursery at 2525 California 
Street supplies containers, in materials 
from wood to brass, planted with leaf 
or floral specimens in creative combina- 
tions. Delicate fernlike miniatures to 
giants of the philodendron family may 
cost anywhere from $3 to $300. 

Next you come to Sutter and Grant 
streets. Goldberg Bowen, at 242 Sutter, 
is probably the busiest specialty food 
store in the city; it has supplied dis- 
criminating diners for 110 years with 
delicacies from all over the world. Here 
you can buy more than fifty varieties of 


teas, rare wines (an 1874 Madeira jy 
priced at $4.50 and a 1937 Chitea, 
d’Yquem at $12), a dozen kinds g 
caviar, paté de foie gras from Stra, 
bourg, also kangaroo steaks, diamond. 
back rattlesnake and Japanese whak 

Two blocks away at 402 Sutter, T,z 
Shiota sells Oriental objets d'art, Th 
classically disciplined Japanese flow 
arrangements done by his wife—suchy 
a single blossom and a few bent leave 
in an old bronze—are especially note. 
worthy. 

Continue west on Sutter, cross Powel 
Street, and you enter an art lover's par. 
adise. Instead of the opulence of Pog 
Street, here you encounter the personal 
tastes of owner-buyers of small shops, 
Villa Iris is colorful with European 
home appointments. Three stores in 
succession deal with Japanese arts, 
(Chinese mainland art goods have been 
prohibited from entry into the United 
States since 1950.) Matsumoto’s has 
wide range from kimonos to screens 
G. T. Marsh claims to be the oldes 
Oriental art store in the United States, 
and Nathan Bentz specializes in Chi- 
nese porcelain vases. 

The Williams-Sonoma Kitchen Ba- 
zaar, 576 Sutter Street, carries fine 
European kitchenware. Limoges sauce- 
pans and soufflé dishes, each in five 
sizes, are stock items. You can buy es- 
cargot holders for $1 and a covered 
copper turbot poacher for $85, Game- 
bird pie pots, Italian asparagus cookers, 
boeuf a la mode needles in four sizes, 
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to International 
Adventures 
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. Great Lakes 
_ International 


Swe se tu orteewe Swed. Seow ewe 
Northern Great Lakes Area Council 
P. O. Box 6367, Chicago 80, IIl., 


Check this coupon for free maps and information 
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and earthenware tripe pots are other 
special gourmet equipment on sale. 
Mail orders account for a large per- 
centage of Sonoma’s volume. 

Next door, Stewart’s Treasure House 
will fascinate those who havea penchant 
for old or nearly new jewelry dia- 
monds, Burmese moonstones, opals, 
cameos, plus the usual range of colored 
precious and semiprecious stones, all 
insettings for varying tastes and purses, 
from the simple to the elegant. Across 
the street is the Japan Trade Center, 
whose attractive showroom blends Jap- 
anese interior design with a display of 
diversified products of Japan. A few 
doors away, two art galleries bid for at- 
tention: the Feingarten features mod- 
ern sculpture and paintings, while next 








to it the Maxwell Gallery carries the 
work of Van Gogh, Soutine, Degas, 
Marie Laurencin, and such contem- 
porary artists as Raimonds Staprans, 
John Payne and Emil Janel. 

If you are in the mood for a special 
treat, go to the third floor of the 555 
Sutter building, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonide Kosloff, formerly of Paris and 
Shanghai, supervise a showroom of 
Chinese art. Many of their pieces are 
of museum grade. I admired espe- 
cially a Shansi red lacquer wedding cab- 
inet and a simple, dignified Buddha 
head finished in gold lacquer from the 
T’any dynasty, that was priced at 
$1500, but my heart went to a $750 
Ming painting of a young Chinese 
mother, smiling tolerantly as her tod- 
dler pulled her flowing robes. 

On the second floor, R. E. Lewis 
handles original prints and drawings of 
all epochs, especially rare Japanese 
prints. 

One shopping tour which blazes with 
local color begins on Grant Avenue 
near Bush. Many stores in this area are 
open evenings and Sundays. In Mme. 
Butterfly’s windows at 347 Grant, 
kimonos and hostess robes are draped 
attractively on mannequins; inside the 
shop, smelling sharply of incense, sup- 
plementary business is done in lifelike 
ivory carvings. 

These are not the white, stereotyped, 
dust catchers that are usually as- 
sociated with the Orient, but clusters 
of smooth fruit and sprays of blossoms, 









Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 
two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 
and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 







Pentiies more in cost a 
Worlds apart in quality (cm) 
r ee » 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“World's Finest” 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 





Kersplash! Plunge into any secluded Water 
Wonderland lake, and just watch how fast 
monotony disappears! You’re in MICHIGAN 


—and that makes the difference! 

Swim, sail, water ski or fish in any of 11,037 
inviting crystal-clear lakes . 
Lakes. Become a sun-bronzed beachcomber with 
thousands of miles of breath-taking sand and 
shore to explore. Whatever kind of water sport 
you like best . . . Michigan has it! This vacation, 
Let Yourself Go—to Michigan! 





Free Michigan Vacation 
Fun-Pak is packed chock- 
full of literature to help you 
ee a whale of a holiday in 

ichigan. Send off for yours 
now! Drive safely! 


. or four Great 
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Relax... get away from it all—on a breeze- 
blessed beach in Michigan! 


Let yourself go! Head for 


a 
michigan 
water wonderland 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL, Room 10, Mason Bidg., Lansing 26, Michigan. 
I'll be waiting by the mailbox for my big free Michigan Vacation FUN-PAK! 
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dyed in amazingly natural colors. A 
pair of blooming camellia branches sells 
for $250; persimmons, pomegranates, 
eggplant, rose trees, pots of delicate 
freesias range in price from $25 to 
$1000. 

Across the street, the East-West Shop, 
with its clutter of goods ranging from 
Danish pottery to stuffed feathered 
birds from Hong Kong, is typical of the 
dozens of shops which jam Grant Ave- 
nue as it rises up a hill, the beginning 
of Chinatown. Piles of imported mer- 
chandise crowd the shops: coolie suits, 
brass hardware, black teak furniture, 
statuettes of Kwan Yin, the Chinese 
, goddess of mercy; brocades in numer- 
Ous patterns, paper lanterns in many 
shapes, candles of every color, teapots, 
rice bowls, souvenir matches, em- 
broidered slippers, bamboo curtains, 
Formosan chopsticks, California red- 
wood objects, Indian brass, Hong Kong 
pewter and Japanese lacquer produce a 
conglomerate bazaar atmosphere. Chi- 
natown is where every celebrity, from 
Barbara Hutton to the Shah of Iran, 
likes to tour on a San Francisco visit. 
From the mass offerings, you can usu- 
ally find something to please every 
taste in this exotic atmosphere. 

One of the stores which strives for 
quality rather than tourist volume is 
The House of Sung at 527 Grant. Its 
owner, Charles Luke Fong, carries 
moderately priced articles» of lasting 
value. Chinese porcelains and unglazed 
sculpture share the display with am ex- 
haustive collection of books on the 
Orient. There are “how to” books on 
Chinese painting, translations of Chi- 
nese novels and Japanese children’s 
stories, Oriental cookbooks and books 
on the theater and gardening. 

Chinatown ends at Broadway; cross 
it and stroll on Columbus, passing 
Thomas Cara’s:store at No. 306, which 
sells espresso coffee machines, then turn 
right into upper Grant Avenue. The 
1300 block is the territory of the roam- 
ing beatniks, and the paperback-book 
stores spotted in this neighborhood 
cater to their literary tastes. 

Tucked in among the bookstores are 
many shops which offer works by San 
Francisco artists and craftsmen. Street 
Fair, at the corner of Vallejo Street and 
Grant Avenue, includes a gallery of 
oils and water colors, Next door, Bill 
Sandusky’s hand-woven skirts, uni- 
formly priced at $30 each, combine wool 
warps with iridescent aluminum ac- 
cents, in color combinations from blue- 
black to white shot with copper. At 
Lasnier, No. 1322 Grant Avenue, wed- 
ding rings in contemporary designs are 
made to order, with hand-wrought silver 
starting at $20 and hammered gold at 
$35. The Paint Pot carries artist sup- 
plies and enameled compacts and 
medallions. 

Panama Canal, adjoining it, makes 
the best ravioli in town. Beyond Green 
Street, Grant Avenue flourishes with 
unusual small shops. Peter Macchiarini 
makes jewelry; and Happy Things, 
run by the family of Wolo, the illus- 
trator of children’s books, specializes 
in imported toys, particularly stuffed 
animals and puppets. 
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than a hundred active members. High 
quality is fostered by the many art schools 
and through art courses given in Bay area 
colleges. 

A must stop for the shopper is the 
Designer Craftsmen of California Coop- 
erative at 1507 Grant Avenue, where 
some of the most talented local artists 


In this bustling area it is a wise shopper 
who distinguishes between the well-made 
article and the tricky one. San Francisco 
has a reputation for encouraging her art- 
ists with exhibition opportunities and mag- 
azine and newspaper support. Few other 
American cities, for instance, can claim an 
established Potters’ Association with more 


display their creations in jewelry, pottery, 
wood and textiles. 

Retracing your steps, turn off Vallejo 
one block west and cross Columbus, where 
you will come to a three-block triangle 
filled with Italian food markets. These 
stores hold a gay Saturday “Festina Ital. 
iana” twice a year to express appreciation 











Black sand beach at Kalapana on the big island of Hawaii. 


THERE’S AN ISLAND FOR YOU IN HAWAII 


.. and swift United Air Lines Jets make Hawaii a nearby, economical vacation spot. 


Where should you go... on your first trip to Hawaii? 
Your Travel Agent can help you choose from more 
than 100 United Mainliner Holidays in Hawaii. He’ll 
help you plan an Island vacation exactly right for you. 


With the world’s largest jet fleet, United offers jet 
service to Hawaii from more U. S. cities than any 


other airline... brings the Islands next-door to the 
rest of the U. S. A. For instance, it’s only 5 hours, 5 
minutes to Hawaii from California by United Jet. 


Your United Jet Mainliner® arrives at Honolulu, 
on Oahu —third largest of the Hawaiian Islands. Here 
you can shop for gifts from Polynesia and the Orient... 
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yisit awe-inspiring Pali Lookout . . . ride the rolling surf 
_,. try an outrigger canoe . . . or simply relax in the sun— 
at world-famous Waikiki Beach. Maybe you'll decide 
Oahu is your island. 


But first you'll want to see Hawaii . . . the island which 


gave the chain its name. 


On the big island of Hawaii you will find a land of breath- 
taking contrasts. Dense tropical forests with colorful orchid 


4 Pali Lookout on Oahu. 


ferns, Towering volcanic peaks, snow-capped in winter. 
You can look down on steaming lava vents at the famous 
Halemaumau “Fire Pit.” Swim at Kalapana’s black sand 
beach. Fish for record marlin and other game fish off the 
Kona Coast. 


But the Valley Isle of Maui is waiting. 


Here you can ride on horseback through the crater of Halea- 
kala, world’s largest dormant volcano. Stroll through lovely 
old Lahaina, ancient 
whaling capital of the 
mid-Pacific and one- 
time seat of Hawaiian 
royalty. Look up from 
the lush Iao Valley 
and see the Needle, 
volcanic wonder 
towering majestically 
above the green forest. 


And your United 
Mainliner Holiday 
can also take you to 
the Garden Isle of 
Kauai. 





Kauai is an island of 
rare tropical beauty, 
steeped in folklore 
and premissionary 
legends. Here you 


Fisherman at Hana Bay, Maui. 








can explore the caves of the mist-shrouded, haunting vil- 
lage of Haena. Swim at lovely Hanalei Beach. Go by boat 
up the Wailua River to the Fern Grotto, sacred to the 
ancient Hawaiians. 


Where should you go on your first trip to Hawaii? 
Everywhere . . . so that when you return, as you will, you 
can come back to your island . . . whichever it may be. 


But how much does it cost? 


One of the best features of Hawaii is economy. Here’s a 
sample of the Mainliner Holidays your Travel Agent can 
arrange for you: 9-day vacation on Oahu, as low as $68.60 
(UAH-32). Includes hotel, scenic side-trips and a fabulous 
luau .. . famous Hawaiian feast. Extra days’ accommoda- 
tions as low as 
$3.75 each. Other, 
more elaborate 
holidays include 10 
days on Oahu and 
Hawaii, as low as 
$160.14 (UVAH-33); 
and 15-day tour of 
Oahu, Hawaii and 
Maui, as low as 
$210.50 (UAH-36). 
All tours plus local 
hotel tax and air 
fare. 





Fern Grotto on the Island of Kauai. 


Round Trip Jet Ticket, Including Tax, to Honolulu from: 


Chicago $515.58 New York $597.64 
Denver $409.21 Philadelphia $589.72 
Detroit $544.62 San Francisco $266.16 


Los Angeles $266.12 Washington-Baltimore $580.92 


Prices are Custom Coach. If you wish you can use United’s 
convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan. 


But before you start planning, there’s a man you should 
meet ... your Travel Agent. He can give you United’s 
16-page color booklet on Hawaii. And he’ll be glad to han- 
dle all the details of your trip, including jet reservations 
on United Air Lines. Whether you choose Red Carpet or 
Custom Coach, United’s Extra Care will make your Main- 
liner flight one of the best parts of your Hawaiian vacation. 





WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET / KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 
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Mary Lapachet’s Flower Boutique at 
No. 2164, and Ashbrook Ltd., in a 
pretty courtyard at No. 2147, which 
carries finely tailored boys’ and girls’ 
clothing of great appeal. At No. 2224, 
the Artists’ Cooperative shows moder- 
ately priced contemporary paintings. 

Turn the corner and drop in at The 
Daibutsu at 3028 Fillmore. The proprie- 
tor, Ichiro Shibata, will tell you fascinat- 
ing stories concerning the many Oriental 
antiques in his display rooms, from the 
pretty to the awesome. In his store de- 
sign, Mr. Shibata has succeeded in the 
element in which the Japanese are mas- 
ters: surprise. A turn through a door- 
way brings you to a library where you 
can sit on a tatami and pore through 
old Oriental art books. A side door 
leads to a rock garden accented with 
bright blossoms, soft bamboos and lazy 
goldfish, ingeniously contrived by 
Frank Shinoda, a local Japanese land- 
scape gardener. In the gallery you can 
appreciate a sixteen-inch, three-hun- 
dred-year-old Chinese Lowestoft porce- 
lain, its shape reminiscent of the curry 
platters on display at the Raffles Mu- 
seum in Singapore, which is priced at 
$350. An eighteen-inch-high Haniwa of 
red earthenware, shaped like a chicken, 
is still a good buy at $3000 considering 
its rarity. Even if you buy nothing, Mr. 
Shibata may have educated you on the 
Orient, Japanese pottery, Chinese paint- 
ing or Tokyo restaurants. 

A number of isolated shops are 
worth going out of your way to inspect. 
At Honnami Taieido, 1709 Buchanan, 
you are ina Japanese town, with many of 
the customers chattering with the pro- 
prietor’s daughter, Miss Honnami, in 
their native tongue. On sale are house- 
hold articles, many attractively unusual. 
Among the latter are children’s stools 
of woven rice straw ($11.75), and an 
unbreakable, easily storable, square 
bamboo-and-copper umbrella stand 
($18.75). Both of these items I had 
admired in Japan, despaired at the 
problems involved in shipping them, 
and saw again only at Honnami’s. 

At 3640 Buchanan Street, near the 
northern edge of San Francisco’s shore 
line, stands a fine red brick building 
which was built in 1893 and which sur- 
vived the earthquake of 1906. Beyond 
the iron gates a pair of ivy topiary dogs, 
gay with bows of red ribbon, guard an 
arched white doorway. No sign pre- 
pares you for the surprise inside— 
Merryvale, the finest antique shop in 
San Francisco. Every article has been 
hand-picked by the owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dent W. Macdonough. Extensive 
displays include Georgian silver, French 
mirrors, Irish glass, English Derby and 
Spode china and beautifully preserved 
hardwood furniture. Here you are truly 
impressed with the axiom of good de- 
sign: the well-made article of merit, no 
matter what its country of origin or its 
period, will stand the test of time wher- 
ever it is displayed. This also applies to 
the thirty-foot-high ceiling which spans 
2500 square feet of the central display 
room at Merryvale. Stained redwood 
timbers have been coffered with detailed 
workmanship which will long be ad- 
mired. THE END 
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Continued from Page 102 


gaudy, carnival-style, self-service Bargain 
Bazaar. When I first noticed it, the con- 
gratulatory flowers and potted plants stood 
around the door, each with its gold-char- 
actered scarlet ribbon in a bow. 


In the block from Sacramento to Clay, 
the small glass front of the Republic Drug 
Company is as modern American as any- 
thing in the city. Chinatown fanciers like 
to make book on which are more numer- 
ous at the moment: shiny drugstores or the 
traditional herb stores. The whisper is that 
the latter smuggle in some of their stock 
from Red China, and if you walk among 
the pagoda tops of Chinatown you'll find 
herbs drying on the tin roofs. 


At the foot of the old marble staircase 
leading to Johnny Kan’s, people study the 
photographs of celebrities who have eaten 
there. For certain dishes, at least—melon- 
cup soup and sesame chicken, among 
others—Kan’s has the top reputation. Be- 
tween them, Kan’s and Kuo Wah share 
most of the dining honors. 

Chinatown’s own opinion about res- 
taurants—or what I’ve been able to gather 
of it—is more complicated. People make 
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two points: (a) go to certain places fg, 
particular dishes, and (b) find out where 
the best cooks are working that week 
Both are a little difficult for outsider 
Cooks tend to be peripatetic and tem. 
peramental, and the better they are, the 
more temperamental they can affor 
to be. 


@ / remember one night in a restauray 
on Kearny Street. I met a cook named 
Féng. He had a wonderful, intense face, 
and his English was the most miraculoy 
improvisation I have ever heard. We 
were joined by another man, a Pp 
Chinese, and he and Féng fell to talking 
in some Kwantung dialect. Every little 
while the plump man would shout, “No! 
No!” and slap the tabletop. Then there 
would be a rapid, furious exchange, and 
it always ended amiably with much 
nodding. 

Féng leaned toward me and explained. 
He and the plump man came from dif. 
ferent districts in China and recalled 
different versions of the old customs, 
They had been talking about the nar 
cissus, the Chinese New Year plant. 

““Blossom mean prosperity,” _ the 
plump man said. “More blossom, more 
prosperity.” 

“No,” Féng said in his gentle voice. He 
brought three fingers and thumb together 
in a priestly gesture and added, “If 
plasma of narlcistus come New Year 
Day, then’”—he spread his hands— 
“‘prosperlity yes. If you buy plasma when 
it is not, before it come *° It took me 
a full minute to realize that “plasma” 
meant blossom. 

I used to find him sitting alone over a 
vermouth at the Vesuvio Café, enjoying 
the hubbub. He would buttonhole me and 
tell me long Taoist ghost stories. One of 
them began as the story of a Chinese 
Camille who summoned her lovers to 
meet at her tomb, but it trailed off into 
vague lights and monsters in a marsh. 
The soft lisp of his false teeth went on 
and on, narrating horrors of the spirit 
world in a language that gave them the 
cloudiness of one of those dreary night 
mares without beginning or end. My head 
ached, but obviously he believed every 
indistinct word he spoke. 

One day somebody told me that Feng 
was dead. I could hardly believe it. I'd 
never known him to be out of a job. Thad 
a vision of Féng starving to death in his 
own kitchen, pursuing some exquisite 
finality of Taoist asceticism. Two or three 
nights later I walked into the Vesuvio 
and there he was, in his usual chair. | 
didn’t have the heart to give him the re- 
port of his death. How could I tell what 
effect it would have on a man So SUg- 
gestible? He might turn into one of his 
spirits under my eye. 





Next door to Kan’s, the Dick Sum 
Tea House is about as perfect a survivor 
of the little, old-style eating place 4 
you're likely to find. It suggests @ 
Parisian neighborhood café. It isn’t g0- 
ing to last too much longer. Such 
period pieces are being squeezed out bj 
American-type cafés—a combination 
soda fountain and lunch counter and 
booths—in the style of Kwong’s 

Continued on Page 212 
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Continued from Page 210 . 

Grant or the Jackson on Jackson Street, 
which is Chinatown’s late-night favorite at 
the moment. 

Dick Sum’s makes a striking enough 
contrast with Kan’s; but if you look across 
the street at the white brick and black-iron 
balconies of the Four Seas, new in 1960, 
the differences become dramatic. The Four 
Seas, all plush-and-hush, softly lighted and 
American contemporary, has just enough 


chinoiserie in the décor to suggest where 
you are. The food isn’t especially distin- 
guished. The real point of the place is that 
the whole third floor has been opened out 
as a banquet hall. The San Francisco Chi- 
nese, like the 1900 French, are enthusiastic 
banqueters. Especially during the period of 
Chinese New Year, banquets almost get to 
be big business. Some are so huge they’re 
set concurrently in two or three restaurants 
and the speakers make the circuit. 





@ A man passing, a round-faced man in 
blue serge, said something that sounded 
like, “‘ Yak ah fan mea ah?” 

“Oh,” C. H. said. “Yak ah lo dor 
jair.” 

‘What was that?” I asked. 

C. H. laughed. “Like ‘How are you?’ 
Only we say, ‘Have you eaten yet?’ I 
said, ‘Yes, I have, thank you.’ Very bad 
form to say no. Then he have to invite 


you.” 
“‘What do you do if you’re hungry?” I 


said. 

“Go to your name association,” C. H. 
said. “They feed you. Bury you if you're 
dead.” 


In the same block as Dick Sum’s 
you'll find the Eastern Bakery, with its 
almond cakes, noodle puffs, melon 
cakes, and such seasonal delights as 
moon cakes. Then one of the great old 
Chinese-shops-for-the-Chinese, the 
Mow Lee Company, displaying all the 
traditional greens and groceries. The 
tone of such shops is a warm darkness, 
the darkness of carved and paneled 
teak, high-ceilinged, touched here and 
there with characters in smoky gold. 

Across the street, Song Kee has a big 
stock of sturdy household crockery. In 
the oak-bound cases on the sidewalk, 
the traditional Chinese sweetmeats — 
now, of course, in cellophane. You 
think of them as 1905 cumshaws for 
children: pea nuts (mot peanuts; these 
have the shape of birds’ eggs), dry 
lichees, sesame-seed candies, brown- 


sugar strips, candied melon and grape- 
fruit, and preserved cumquat (sic). 

Black iron on white brick, the 
pagoda-roofed plant of the bilingual 
Chinese World stands on the other side 
of the street. This is perhaps the ranking 
Chinese newspaper in the country, its 
policy a democratic liberalism that re- 
jects both the Kuomintang and the 
mainland government of China. At the 
tall, stand-up cases on the second floor, 
compositors pick out sticks of type from 
the thousands of characters required to 
set the paper’s Chinese section. 

At the corner of Grant and Clay, two 
big gold-on-black ideograms announce 
the Shing Chong grocery, founded in 
1910. Red-and-black scrolls by a fa- 
mous calligrapher hang in the manager’s 
office. The groceries heaped in bins or 
hooked up on a bar. Pressed duck (lap 
op) and tiny ducklings. Dried bacon 
strips on strings. Dried black pork livers 
stuffed with white fat. Pickled mustard. 
Aged duck eggs; the gray shells, many 
cracked, look extraordinarily old, like 
heirlooms. Dried shrimps and mush- 
rooms. Dried baby squid, a frosted 
dark red, and the handsome yellows, 
pearls and browns of the big ones, 
Canned oyster-flavored sauce and oys- 
ters on wicker rings. 

In the Clay-Washington block, one 
small shop, Ming’s, makes a business of 
taste—good taste at every price level, 
for the most part well-designed Japa- 
nese-modern wares. The Fong Fong 
soda fountain, an institution, with its 
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Man of Iron 


HOES for the King’s 
horses, irons for his foes. 
Many an aspect of colonial life 
depended for its very existence 
on the skill of the blacksmith. 
For it was he who made the 
tools and implements upon 
which other crafts depended. 
Today Mr. John Allgood 
plies his trade just as it was 
plied two hundred years ago, 
using the same methods, the 
same materials, the same 
sturdy equipment. He still 
makes shoes for horses, though 


or call CIrcle 6-6800 in New York, 


they no longer are the King’s. 
And he still could forge a set 
of irons, though the King’s en- 
emies belong now to the past. 

Williamsburg is full of fas- 
cinating crafts, and craftsmen. 
Meet the wigmaker at his me- 
ticulous task, the candlemaker 
preparing for the long, dark 
winter nights, the silversmith 
at work on his two hundred 
year old anvil. Colonial Amer- 
ica comes to life again as you 
watch these artisans at work. 
Visit Williamsburg and see. 


VIRGINIA 


COLONIAL 
For color folder, information, reserva- 
tions at the Williamsburg Inn, Lodge 
or The Motor House, write Box 718, 
Williamsburg, Va., see Travel Agent 


FEderal 8-8828 in Washington. 
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Martha's Vineyard ... Send for FREE “Island Vacation Kit” 





MARTHA'S VINEYARD INFORMATION 
H-4 Chamber of Commerce 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Please rush free Island Vacation Kit to: 









Answer the call to island 
adventure . . . the enjoy- 
able way! Come to 
Martha’s Vineyard, where 
charm, beauty and friend- 
liness reign supreme. Dis- 
tinctive, care-free accommo- 
dations. Hotels, cottages, 
inns, homes, efficiencies, 
motels. Tell us your needs, 
16TH ANNUAL STRIPED BASS 
& BLUEFISH DERBY 
SEPT. 15 - ocT. 15 
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traditional ginger ice cream, became a 
hangout for the Chinese high-school 
crowd in the 1930's. Later they seemed 
to shift to the On On (it went on and 
on, twenty-four hours a day), until that 
vanished to make room for the Im- 

rial Palace, an upholstered new-style 
restaurant. 

In the Chinese Pagoda or Dragon’s 
Lair, a fat carved dragon undulates 
along the whole length of the bar—not 
a spectacle for bad nights. In this block 
the Chinatown-for-the-Chinese stores 
begin to multiply—such old stands as 
the Chan Ning Tong herb shop. Some 
of the herbs on plates in the window 
look as if they might be dried centipedes 
or lizards. They aren’t. I asked. 

At the corner of Washington Street, 
there is a small supermarket of the kind 
that seem to be taking over much of the 
neighborhood business. In the next 
block, a pleasant snuggery, the Li Po 
bar, properly takes the name of a great 
poet who was also a famous drinking 
man. Here, too, is a five-and-ten, and the 
Bow Tsee Tong, a herb shop that has 
the mellowed look of something left 
over from an ancient dynasty. Venera- 
ble men sit in the rigid chairs, hands on 
canes, and a whole wall of handsomely 
fitted oak cabinetwork holds the draw- 
ers that contain the thousand and one 
simples of the trade: a scene of beauti- 
ful decorum hardly to be matched in 
any other quarter of American life. 

In this block two groceries, both 
dealing in traditional staples, show the 


contrast between old and new styles. 
One, Wing Lee Chong, renovated in 
1960 to a white glare of enamel and 
glass; the other, gloriously named Wo 
Kee and Co. Since 1856, a scarlet- 
fronted wholesale shop so austerely of 
the old order that its like might have 
greeted the first American shipmasters 
in Canton. 

Now we're in the true Chinese shop- 
ping district. At the corner of Jackson 
Street, the Italian Market, which is not 
Italian, offers white trays of fresh- 
cooked poultry parts, nearly always 
sold out in late afternoon. Across Grant 
Avenue, the Chong Kee Jan Company, 
a shop that describes its wares as “‘gen- 
eral merchandise,” has windows jum- 
bled with just about everything from 
rice wine and samisens to replicas of 
ancient war bows and marvelous bright- 
colored papier-maché lions’ heads. 

The Jackson-Pacific block plays all 
the variations. The Sun Ti Company, 
general hardware and children’s toys— 
it has another place, for house furnish- 
ings, in the next block—is an example 
of the kind of small Chinatown shop 
out of which so many other things ex- 
foliate. Its proprietor, Mr. H. K. Wong, 
is also active in the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, is one of Chinatown’s lead- 
ing publicists, and takes a hand in 
American politics too. 

Kaye’s might as well be any small- 
town shoe store; but nothing could be 
more in the tradition—recent, at least— 
than the yellow-and-scarlet scrolled 
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front of the Sun Sing Theatre. The movies _— dangling in the wind from Bush Street to —_ headquarters for thirty-eight district store. Chung Kee’s one-chair barber. seeil 









it shows, mostly from Hong Kong, won’t _ the old shopping center. It’s an aspect. Be- _—_ associations, twenty single-family and _ shop in Ross Alley. The pipa music ang how 
do much to excite the film makers’ art. Like yond that lies very nearly the whole story. twenty-eight plural-family name associ- the clacking of mah-jongg tiles coming The 
old-style American movies, they play up ations, plus scores of clubs, guilds, out of the open windows of a district bes 
the middle-class dream life of money and First, the geography. Old Chinatown _ tongs, schools and political and re- _ association on hot nights. The jam of i 
romantic how-do-you-do. But I suspect | comprised the twelve blocks bounded by _ligious organizations. late shoppers at five P.M., and the sud. pee 
that, to their own audiences, they do offer Powell, Sacramento, Kearny and Pacific On Stockton Street, the Kuomintang den yacketing rush of children—each Cali 
hints and guide lines for behavior in the Streets on the east slope of Nob Hill. In | Headquarters in America faces the with his red schoolbag or small attaché clu 
chaotic no man’s land of transition. these twelve blocks—or at most, acrossthe brooding pagoda of the Six Companies. | case—released from Nom Ku or §¢ a 
This is largely the Chinatown a visitor _ street—nearly all the notable buildings of — Victory Hall, a later and brighter pa- |= Mary’s Chinese school in the dusk, aes 
sees, this avenue of painted silk lanterns Chinatown can be picked out. Here are goda, makes the setting for most of It’s in the fresh smell of toss-cooking Nor, 
Chinatown’s dances and a good many _ from the back doors of restaurants. The oni 
- . public events. A little farther along —_ sickroom smell of live poultry under an 7 a 
stands the Early California-style Chi- | open sidewalk grating. The smell of " 
nese Presbyterian Church. Its Mission temple incense and old brickwork, rolls Ge 
Home, just off Clay on Wetmore, com- baking and flower perfumes. Of soy nod¢ 
memorates the legendary Donaldina __ sauce, and pork roasting, and lentils or ~- 
Cameron (Lo Mo—The Mother), whose _ shrimp in hot peanut oil. Of pine nuts - 
cloak-and-dagger operations with the and chestnuts and sweet-grass baskets, rel 
police rescued many indentured Chi- From an open door you catch the | ple— 
nese girls from the brothels. wet-rubbery smell of fish on ice. The bloc! 
scent of thick brocades, of tea in square _— 
The real quiddity of Chinatownisnot _—_ fat packages and tangerines in a side- nn 
in its key buildings. It’s in the pitch of | walk bin. Of the gourd-shaped Chinese | P€°P 
Fi OrFr men the streets, the alleys, the basement _ grapefruit particular to the New Year. we 
clubs, the upstairs and downstairs res- Of great dried fish heads flattened _ 
A taurants, the beauty parlors, the chiro- _— like mysterious paper kites. And the ~ 
on t e practors, the little shops each of wonderful freshness of watercress, to wae 
which has its own character created by _—s remind you of the Japanese saying that on 
/ the look of the materials themselvesand “in the old days men used to offer the 4 
g O the natural Chinese decorative sense. _ green stuff gathered in running water to oteg 
This effect may be as shabby and __ the gods.” ee | 
higgledy-piggledy as you please, but it’s . 
there. There were times in an earlier San om 
The three tones of the Toi Shan or _ Francisco when Chinatown had the oh 
Chungshan dialect, very plaintive in the character of a beleaguered enclave. er 
women’s gentle voices. The brokerage- _— There’s at least one distinguished old es 

house branch upstairs over a curio Chinese still living who remembers 
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Your trip to Europe will 


be richer for a visit to 
spectacular Yugoslavia 
—the Dalmatian coast 
dotted with over a thou- 
sand sunny islands... 
magnificent cities .. . 
enchanting folklore, 


dances . . . hospitable 
people . . . remarkably 
low prices. 
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case. You get all the stay-at-home (Ac/DC) $24.95. 
smoothness of world-famous Norelco i ee . 
self-sharpening rotary blades plus Ore, CO MAUPINTOUR, 400 Madison Avenue, New York 17 or 


easy ‘flip-top’ cleaning. New pocket- ¢//"powered YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE 509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 




























slim case has mirror in cover and SPORTSMAN 
houses quick-recoil cord. The perfi 
q perfect Only pi ny sorters Dept. H. NAME 
ess batteries) 
Bs! Please send ADDRESS —_—_—_—_—_ 
North American Philips Company, Inc., 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. information to: anaaae 
Norelco is known as PhiliShave in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world. CITY ZONE STATE___— 
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seeing two compatriots hanged by 
hoodlums on the Stockton Street bluff. 
Their crime was that they had ventured 
out of the district. 

In fact, the more you hear and read 
about the experience of the Chinese in 
California, the more you tend to con- 
clude that no minority in the United 
States, the American Indian excepted, 
has endured such wanton persecution. 
Nor, very likely, has any group come 
out of it with so little psychic damage. 

| mentioned this—as a question, and 
in some wonder—to a man who knows 
Chinatown as well as any man can. He 
nodded slowly. “Yes,” he said. “The 
Confucian precepts.” 

But Chinatown—or let’s say the areas 
principally occupied by Chinese peo- 
ple—long since escaped the old twelve 
blocks. Along Grant Avenue, the com- 
mercial district runs three more blocks 
south to Bush. On the west, Chinese 
people have largely taken over the 
slopes and the saddle between Nob and 
Russian Hills—in some parts, just 
about the whole seven blocks to Polk 
Street. From Pine Street on the south, 
blocks or clusters of Chinese residents 
run nearly all the way over and down 
the northern slope of Russian Hill and 
west toward Telegraph Hill. 

But these are all areas more or less 
contiguous to Chinatown. The young 
people who move out of the district 
entirely are following a quite different 
pattern. These are for the most part 
American Chinese (a technical term 


meaning native-born citizens of Chi- 
nese ancestry). The men—and often, 
before marriage, the girls—have jobs 
or professions in the general economy, 
and they have adopted American living 
habits (though there are many shadings 
of the latter). They buy gadgets, wash- 
ing machines, cars, and in general live 
up close to their incomes. 


@C. H. and I had been invited for a 
weekend at David Chou’s place on the 
Peninsula. Their home was a ranch 
house on three levels, with big feathery 
goldfish in a rock pool, and a huge gar- 
den. Most of the furniture was Danish 
modern, with here and there the black 
or vermilion lacquer of a Ch’ing heirloom 
piece. Enormous old-fashioned yellow 
chrysanthemums decorated the whole 
place. I pleased David by mentioning 
that they were the favorite flower of Li 
Ch’ing-chao, the great woman poet of 
the Sung. 

Their children were affable, unob- 
trusive, with not an insecurity in the 
world; and Helen fed us from the gray- 
green electric kitchen, a continuous as- 
sortment of everything from deem sum 
(hors d’oeuvres) to planked steak. We 
had rain that weekend. We sat round the 
central fireplace, with its big black metal 
hood, and talked. David’s importing 
business was growing, and he was 
doing the pilot planning for a mutual- 
savings bank he intended to set up in 
a_ non-Chinese neighborhood in San 
Francisco. 








T* most sophisticated 
...the most complete and 
the best behaved projector you 
have ever seen. Enjoy your slides 
at their biggest and best with all 
the work done for you! Truly a 
masterpiece of photographic 
equipment. Every feature’s here 
to make slide showing easy and 
full of fun all in one projector. 
Things like remote control for- 
ward and reverse, High Picture 





Fidelity, slide editing, bright- 
ness control, inexpensive, non- 
spill 40-slide trays, the exclusive 
always-stays-in-focus feature and 
a dozen others your dealer will 


show you. See him...and be sure 
not to buy any projector until 
you see your slides on the finest 
of them all—Balomatic 655 for 
all 2x2 slides... Balomatic 755 
for 2% slides. Bausch & Lomb 
Incorporated, Rochester, N. Y. 





sophist ia ted 
AUTOMATIC 
SLIDE 


PROJECTOR 


Viele mer- Tame) iia 


the all-new 


BALOMATIC 


BAUSCH & LOMB 








Mostly we talked poetry. All four of us 
wrote it, and agreed in some wonder that it 
just seemed natural. Helen wouldn't show us 
her. that it was “baby 
poetry” —but David brought out some of his 
work. It had a definitely French feeling and 
clarity. We worked over it, crouched around 
the low table. Now and again Helen’s gentle 
giggle would break in—at C. H.’s occasional 
pomposities or the horrifying way I screwed 
my face up when I was thinking. 





There’s a great historical irony in China- 
town. Over the millennia, Chinese culture 
absorbed all kinds of people. American 
culture is absorbent almost by definition. 
In San Francisco, the two met head on; and 
for more than a century now they’ve made 
it a standoff. What this argues in the way of 
Chinese astuteness, tenacity, and cohesive- 
ness—not to mention the wear and tear on 
people—is almost beyond imagining. But 

Continued on Page 218 
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_ to yachting and 


~ delightful guest houses. 





New York 20 JU 2-4520 
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beauty in the colorful 
. . each distinctively 

t, each with a unique charm 
wn. Free Port shopping. 
water sports from skin-diving 


fishing. 
Complete relaxation at fine hotels," 


‘Cooled by the constant Trade 

Winds, the average year ’round 
temperature is a pleasant 79°. 

Full Information, Illustrated Color Booklet 
your, TRAVEL AGENT or write 


RGIN ISLANDS GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
Dept. E, 16 West 49th Street, Rockefeller Center, 


vga Offices also in St. Thomas and St. Croix, Virgin Islands 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Virgin 


Jamaica 


Puerto Rico 








NEW BEACH 
CLUB DINING 


es eee ee eee 


IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
U.S.A, 


MIRROR THOSE 
MAGIC HOURS 


AT ROMANTIC 





bor, the Caribbean’s most colorful 
hotel . . . new hilltop salt-water 
swimming pool or water sports at 
the Beach Club. Tennis courts, 
terrace luncheon and cocktails. . . 
America’s favorite entrees with 
subtle West Indian dishes. All 


rooms are air conditioned. 


New Beach Club cabanas 
complete new bar and dining area 
right on the mile-long beach. 


Bluebeard’s Castle color folder 
from your Travel Agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe Org., Representatives 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Miami - New York 
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Gay island living ... the sun 
smiling on a palm-fringed coral beach, 
a tropical moon inviting romance. 
Fabulous Food! Escape to 
these sixty lovely acres—only 
3% hours by jet from New York. 

1\% hours from Miami. 

See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, 


Inc.,521 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Tel. YUkon 6-1800. 


> 


HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY * MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, W.I. 


Cena 
The Grood Life Me 


\ 

AZZLING excitement day and 
D night. Laughter from the pool. 
Tinkling of glasses at cocktails. Music 
that invites you to dance in the gay 
Club Caribe. And just outside this 
lovely 17-acre estate in peaceful old 
San Juan is the new city .. . where you 
can shop to your heart’s content. 

European Plan: 
Single from $20. Double from $25, 


RESERVATIONS: See your Travel Agent or 
any Hilton Hotel. Cable: Hiltels San Juan 











In Fort Lauderdale, take French Leave! 
For a week or a season. Delightful efficiencies and bed- 
room Apts., all with TV. Pool. Barbecue. Patios. 200-ft 
to Beach. Convenient to all Ft. Lauderdale and Miami 
Beach offer. Reduced rates. Free Color Brochure. Write: 

French Leave, 4230 Ocean Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Lauderdale Ruttger 

European plan rooms & efficiencies. Private beach. Pool 
Side Snack Bar, putting green, dining room, lounge, enter- 
tainment. AAA & Duncan Hines. Friendly hospitality by 
owner. All year. Informal fun in luxurious surroundings. 


Don & Buzz Rutiger, P.O. 8697, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





YOURS TO ENJOY Only 


By-the-Sea, FLORIDA 
South Florida’s sf 


. 


Only 6-mile beach for enjoyment 
of all 

Onty Oceanside broadwalk 

Only 


36-hole champion- 
ship golf course 










In the very heart of the 
Gold Coast vacationland... 
every pleasure for a perfect 
holiday! New, fabulous 
hotels and motels... 
apartments to suit every- 
one... smart dining 
places... thrilling night 
life. ..horse and dog 
racing... Jai Alai... 
deep sea and 

waterway fishing. 
Come, discover why 
vacationwise fun- 

lovers choose Hollywood! 


9200 rooms and 
apts. for your Ys) 
as 
FLORIDA'S 


selection. 
GOLFINGEST CITY }) 











23 MILES of FUN 





Family fun and relaxation oo” 
is yours on beaches and rolling 
dunes along the sparkling, blue Gulf 

Forget crowded, formal resorts! Enjoy a 
luxurious beachcombing vacation—far more 





convenient, far less expensive—with all the 
day sports and night activities that make 
Florida famous. 





t PLEASE RUSH ME ‘‘PLEASURE CHEST’’ OF i 
INFORMATION 
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Panama City, Florida 
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j Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-7 7 
1 Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida a 
' Send FREE ‘‘Suitcase Full of Fun’’ with | 
’ information and rates on: : 
§ Apts. O Hotels Motels O 1 
: In Town) On BeachO) Permanent HomeQ) ; 
: No. in party.......... DNS. ss. sc6r008 Mirccsvedsiree ; 
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Everything wonderful about Jamaica is more so at the 
Arawak. Located in mid-Northshore Jamaica, in Ocho Rios. 


@ Air-conditioned @ Swimming pool 
© Gourmet meals @ Cocktail lounge 
© Limbo Supper Club @ Pitch 'n Putt golf 





HOTEL 

ARAWAK P.©O., JAMAICA, W.1I. 
J. R. oe) Cunningham, General Manager 

See your travel agent or Leonard Hicks, Jr., Inc. 
New York @ Chicago @ Miami @ Detroit 
Washington, D.C. @ Atlanta @ Toronto ” 








THE EMERALD BEACH—a 
resort hotel in the grand man- 
ner. Longest private beach 
Cc in Nassau, dock, all sports. 
Entertainment. Open all year. 


NASSAU 
write 532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, for free folder 





@ On the Beach 
n at Waihihi 
Discover the oe 


and courtesy of O 
Hawaii in gracious tropical surroundings. Enjoy world- 
famous swimming, surfing, outrigger canoe rides and 
catamaran sails. European Plan. 


Richard K. Kimball Halekulani, Honolulu 15 
Switzerland 




















GENEVA Semenseancl re DE LA PAIX 





ideally located on Geneva lakefront. Maximumcomfort—-Charm- 











decor—Parking—Highly appreciated by American Visitors. 
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there’s more family fun 
atthe © 


HOTEL St 


St. George's ~ Bermuda 








See Any Travel Agent 


or UITELL INTERNATIONAL essex House, New vorK 19 
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New York City Hotels 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


features large luxurious 


ROOMS WITH A VIEW 


in me very heart of New York 


~~ Overlooking Central Park on 
) the finest boulevard in N.Y. C. 
| Every hotel room newly decorated, 
luxuriously furnished, with bath, 

radio and TV. Continental 
cuisine. 100% air-conditioned. 
Singles $9.50 to $15 - Doubles $15 te $23 


Special Family Plan: No charge for 
children under 14 when shar- 

| ing room with parents. 
Teletype NY 1-3949 + Phone 
‘<, CI 7-7000 + Write for 
Booklet HM. Or see 

your Travel Agent. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue,N.Y. 
Hotel Seymour Just Off Fifth Avenue 


50 West 45 Street, New York City. Fifth Ave. shops, Radio 
sity & Theatre District. Grill & Cocktail Lounge. Huge 1, 
3 rm suites & immense closets. AAA- recommended. 
RCA TV & air-cond. See your travel agent or wire, phone 
Miss Squire MU 2-5940. 


SEE TOURS, CRUISES, 
TRAVEL yscipeet: 




























Pages 192, 193 for Trip Ideas 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





— ee on 
Massachusetts 


New York 





~@ Fascinati ng 


Nantucket 


Island 


Spend sun- and fun-filled hours in 

this island paradise 30 miles at 

sea... yet only 1 ele Rg ay dd 

Boston and New York. 

Tramp or ride horseback over 
\ \ \ breeze-swept moors, beachcomb 80 

\ { miles of white sand beaches, ag 






\ ‘ in tangy salt water, warmed by the 
\ \ Gulf Stream, Enjoy deep-sea fish- 
\ ing. uaint antique shops, the 
\y ' summer theatres. In no time at 
you'll surrender to the relaxing 
charms of Nantucket! 


Modern Hotels, Inns, Guest Houses 
Fx Excellent Restaurants 
cs For illustrated Booklet write: 
NANTUCKET INFORMATION SERVICE 
sz. Nantucket 1, Massachusetts 


















the clean blue sea, fle 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
relax ina story book setting on romantic 







r-] a for free color map, directory listing }@ 








| over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length /2 
v of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, ~ 
& guest house, housekeeping cottage s 
(-) or motel is desired. Write: 
d Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 





Hyannis 11, Mass. 


Most romantic spot on 


(APE CODDER Cape Cod, ideal for 


eo ae Private 
ach and swimming 
HOTEL and CABANAS pool, golf near-by, all 

sana Sports. Dancing and 
cocktail bar. Famed 
Cape Cod food. $13 up, 
including meals. Special 
June rates for honey- 
4 mooners. Opens June 16. 
a Color Folder on request. 


























































N. B. — The Colonial Inn, Concord, Massachusetts. A 
complete country inn. 60 quiet comfortable rooms. Liberty 








YORK 19 cocktail lounge. Tap room. Private dining rooms. Menus 
iar toa king’s taste. Write L. Grimes, General Manager. 
1S THFIELD 
a N ALL YEAR: 
im—Golf—Have Fun 
at one delightful country Inn 
i ous Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, sports for 
every member of the family on our 250 acre estate. 
EW Informal social events and entertainment. $12-$18 day 
includes delicious meals. For Color Folder write. 
York A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. EAST NORTHFIELD 32, MASS. 
‘ark on FREE... .Color Booklet 
.Y.C. 
yrated, nd 
1 bath, ug 
a 1600 Acre Resort in the Berkshires 
Where friendliness and gayety combined with superb serv- 
15 to $23 ice and scrumptious food provide an ideal vacation. 
All sports and activities. 
-— Sox 4 Great Barrington, Massachusetts Tel. 434 
arents. 
proe 1 ast Gav /ovGe- 
Or see The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 
A gent. Delighttully situated among unusual gardens and shade 
trees, | — yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
7, A {average 70 °) swi are All sports. Fun and 
ial families. Cocktail 
», N.Y. Lounge. $13 up daily i ludes really meals. 
wie penete Motel—for color booklet or reservations 
_—? Manager, P. 0. Box 733, Osterville, Massachusetts. 
jenue 
3, Radio 
iiuge!. |) ROckport On Beautiful Cape Ann 
—- Ning. aay this quaint, picture oe all year ‘round 
acoast t Se: - 
2-5940. surely pace, rock-bound ceaet Gall Ubor twon ole Rapees to 








mi 
wr 
































ar 
tists, photographers and vacationers. For booklet write 


“Sandy” Bay, ¢/o Board of Trade, Rockport 1, Mass. 
New Jersey 
Marlborough- Blenheim 


t 
hatelne Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort 
xurious new wing. Ocean-front decks, entertain- 

















ment, exc, Cuisine. I 
B n virte about Inclusive Vacation Plans. 
rochure. ng . AC C 5-1211, in N.Y., MU 2-4849. Ownership 


Managemen’ 
Josiah White & Sons, Lid. 
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So, ir a 
yy on? och 
$ ae Club... 
=n churches nearby... 
uts on lawn. Enchantingly landscaped. Opens June 25. Mod. Am. Plan. European 
Plan at our ONTIO hotel. Write for color folders:—THE MERRILLS, OGUNQUIT #1, MAINE. 











happily... by-the 
sea on beautiful Ogunquit 
Headland. New Lookout Bath and Tennis 
golf, summer theatre, art studios, shops, 
all social and sports activities. Daily cook- 
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Ogunguit~ 
~~ by the S20, Maina —~ 


Finest natural unspoiled beach on the Atlantic Coast, 
rolling dunes, majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scen- 
ery. Artists’ colony. S theatre. Shopping cen- 
tre. Deep sea fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, 
guest houses, motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reser- 
vations should be made NOW for cottage rentals 
by the season. 
Write for information and color folder 


OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 
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Friendliness! 
that’s 











Christmas Tree Inn & Cottages 


AAA. Informal lakeside resort. Cozy, private cottages, cen- 
tral dining. Lodge with indoor recreation. Excellent meals. 
Good fishing, sandy beach, boating, tennis. Golf nearby. $84 
up per person weekly with meals. Late May-mid-Sept. 

Billie & Buck Austin, Bridgton 7, Maine 
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Spruce Point Inn 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
A charming Inn among the pines — 100 acre 
wooded peninsula — on the sea facing the 
bay. You'll love the elegant informality of 
Boothbay Harbor’s most distinctive resort. 
Lodge and cottages — swimming pool, sandy 
beach, shuffleboard, putting, tennis, clam- 
bakes. Boat trips leave from pier. Churches, 
golf, summer theater nearby. Social program. 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD — AMERICAN PLAN 
Write for Booklet H1 John Dix Druce, Mgr. 








The Atlantis Hotel 


A famous New England golf & beach resort overlooking the 
sea. Entertainment. Cocktail lounge. Clambakes. Elevator 
service, sprinkler protected, smorgasbord, charcoal broiled 
steaks & lobsters feature dinGrill Room. June 23 to Sept. 15. 

Norman E. M ’ ger, K bunk Beach 7, Maine 








Bethel Inn 

In lovely Oxford Hills. Heated pool. Own 9-hole golf 
course, tennis, beach club, putting green. Scenic! Pleasant 
new cocktz ail lounge. Finest cuisine & rooms. Steam heat. 


Am. Plan. Early June-mid-Oct. AAA rec. 
Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 





Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 
Connecticut 





° 
The Sebago-Long Lakes Region 

32 lakes & ponds, salmon-trout-bass fishing, swimming- 
boating, mountain scenery, golf. Towns of Bridgton, Casco, 
Harrison, Naples, Raymond, Sebago, Standish, Windham. 
For pictorial magazine, map, accommodations write: 


Sebago-Long Lakes Region, Assn., Sebago Lake 15, Maine 





Sky Lodge and Motel 


Relax in congenial, informal atmosphere at fine resort 
lodge. 22 rooms in lodge and motel, each has private bath. 
All resort activities—swimming pool, golf, archery, rifle 
range. Excellent food, cocktail lounge. 


E. R. Landgraf, Moose River, Me. (2 mi. N. of Jackman) 





The Homestead Inn 


New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Color Brochure. 





Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


Holiday in Maine. AAA 


Enjoy the privacy of your own cottage in the pines and 
along the shore of Long Lake. Delicious Maine meals in 
central dining room. Informal and extensive recreation 
program. June 17 to Sept. 11. Write for color folder. 


Chute Homestead & Cottages, Box 4, Naples, Maine 





Vermont 





A Fabulous 


Vermont Holiday 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Charming Inn, 26 Cottages with fire- 
place, mile-long lakefront, woodland 
and riding fields, wonderful meals, 
cocktail lounge . . . a paradise for 
couples and families. 


Rates include Riding, Sailing, Water 
skiing, Tennis, Fishing, Dances, Cook- 
outs, etc. Only Golf is extra . . . and 
No Tipping! 


June 10-Sept. 10. Color Folder, Honey- 
moon and Family Leaflets. (Children’s 
dining room, programs, and special 
rates.) 


the[yler Place 


The Edward J. Tylers, Owners-Operators 
Box 18, Highgate Springs, Vermont 


ger Tl, Cottage Colony of distine- | Colony of distinc- 

tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 

rest, relaxation and privacy. 

ans Filtered swimming pool. 

Exceptional quality food. 
Mid-May to Mid-Oct. 


Rec. by AAA, Emmons- Walker, 
Duncan Hines. Color Brochure. 


Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 
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BUNGALOWS 


On Beautiful LAKE MOREY 
FAIRLEE, VERMONT 
e Gay—rustic—delightful 
¢ Honeymoon bungalows 
e Grandest family vacations 
e Children supervised 
e Cruiser rides—water skiing 


¢ Sports—cookouts—buffets 
¢ Planned activities galore 
e Most relaxing fun—best rest— 
and greatest Vermont food 
Write Box 1 for Full Color Folder 
Open to Oct. 15. FEderal 3-4300 
Borden, Louise & Allen Avery, Your Hosts 











Py . * 
Mountain View House — White Mts. 
Gracious hospitality in the tradition of Dodge family for 
four generations. Distinguished clientele. Swimming, golf, 
tennis, skeet, movies, dancing. Cocktail lounge. Fine food. 
Special honeymoon rates. American Plan. 





N.Y. Res. Off., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 6-7885 
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WARREN COUNTY= 


LAKE 
GEORGE +- 
90 OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL 
LAKES 


At this great Amer- 
ican playground, — 
Warren County, — 
you will enjoy every 
sport under the sun. 
Dude ranch capital 
of the East. Inter- 
esting and outstand- 
ing attractions. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR EVERY PURSE! 

COME — ENJOY EVERY MINUTE — LET 
YOUR VACATION DREAMS COME TRUE! 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE COLORED FOLDER 


Warren County Publicity, 
Lake George 20, N. Y. 

Send me FREE colored folder about 
America's Great Playground 
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(Please Print) 
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CITY & ZONE , STATE 
Thousand Islands 


Club and Cottages 


..on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested for June through September. 
Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 





BS COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information. 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 1604-Y 535-5th Ave., New York 17 


1000 Acres 


Adirondack Vacationland. Luxurious vacation at sensible 
rates. Indoor & Outdoor swimming pools. All sports, horse- 
back riding, cocktail lounge, resident band, excellent meals. 
Open April 28th. Phone Luzerne 696 A500. Write for free 
booklet. Stony Creek (10) N. Y. 


Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


For the discerning ...Luxury accommodations, Honeymoon 
Chalets, Starlite Buffets, Kiltie Lounge, sumptuous meals, 
entertainment, fishing, water sports. Modified American 
plan. Open May to mid-October. Write for color folder. 


A. G. Thomson, Prop. P.O. Box 62, Alexandria Bay, N. Y_ 











Lake George Area Information 


Free booklet, complete with map, of 12 superior Ame! rican 
Plan resorts and ranches in the Lake George area. For ad- 
venture and a ge ay vacation 1 Phone MU. 7-1100 anytime or 
write tains Vacation Bureau, 





535 Fifth Avenue, Room 1600 H, New York 17, N.Y. 
New Hampshire 


FREE 1961 FREE 
112 Page 


VACATION GUIDE 


‘“‘Where To’’ Stay, Eat, and Play 
In The Lakes Region of N. H. 


LAKES REGION ASSOC. 


Wolfeboro 62 New Hampshire 











Eagle Mountain House 

Overlooks lovely Wildcat Valley, Square mile estate with 
golf course, swimming pool. Informal encertainment, 
dancing, TV, CinemaScope Movies. Elevator. Sprinkler 
$12-$18 day inc. 3 excellent meals. June 30-Oct. 16. Color 
folder. Marcia Gale Chadbourne, Jackson 9, N. H 
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That’s the question we try to 
answer once every quarter in a 
comprehensive survey we call 
“Guide for Investors,” in which 
we review general investment 
prospects, the business outlook, 
and the probable market per- 
formance of leading stocks in 
two dozen major industries. 


Beyond that you'll find fifty 
or sixty “bellwether” stocks 
carefully selected to meet vari- 
ous investment objectives — 
plus the latest figures available 
on their earnings and divi- 
dends, prices and yields. 


For a clear-cut picture of 
just where American business 
stands today—and where 
it seems to be going... 


For a seasoned appraisal of 
what might lie ahead for 
stocks... 


Don’t miss “Guide for In- 


vestors.”’ 


J 


We'll be happy to mail a copy, 
without charge or obligation. 


Simply call, come in, or write 
o- 


Department H-32 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
138 offices in U. §., Canada and abroad 


gt oF 
Bh. GU... | 


OR CAUTION? 
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Continued from Page 215 
it’s about over now. The young people 
of Chinatown want cars and ranch 
houses. Some even want a set of the 
more fashionable neuroses. 


I mentioned to C. H. that I'd been 
amazed at the way David and Helen lived. 
He said he’d been to a half dozen places 
like that, homes of Chinese people. He 
knew a student of Berkeley, Dick Ts’ang, 
who was doing his master’s thesis on it. 
He'd bring me out to meet him. 

Dick Ts’ang was living in a house his 
father had bought—for speculation, 1 
suppose—out near the Fillmore: mar- 
velous old Victorian Gothic piace in black 
with white trim, narrow, elegantly pro- 
portioned, on a block that ran along a 
little rise two flights up from the street. 
There was a beautifully scaled little par- 
lor off the hall, with bay windows and the 
more-or-less original crimson damask 
paper. The chandelier hung from a white 
medallion in the ceiling. 

Dick is tall, thin, and a little diffident 
until he laughs. His wife Emilia is a pres- 
ence. Indian-dark, big-bodied, tall as 
Dick, and very worldly. Her father is at- 
tached to the Mexican consulate and she 
grew up in Montevideo, Lima and Paris. 
I smile a little every time I think of 
Emilia. Her bearing has the absolute im- 
passivity of a Mexican goddess. 

She gave us cookies and thick Mexi- 
can chocolate. We all went out to the big 
old kitchen, everybody talking at once, 
while she made the chocolate on a huge 
museum-piece gas stove. Then, on the 
parlor floor, Dick unrolled a map of 
the San Francisco Bay Area and we 
hunkered down around it. 

“TI have set up four provisional catego- 
ries,” Dick said. “The first” —he made 
an imaginary ring around the old China- 
town—“new immigrants since World 
War II, and people so conditioned by their 
Chinatown upbringing that they'll never 

get away from it. Second, the people who 
move to nearby neighborhoods—you 
might call them the suburbs of China- 
town—but who still think of themselves as 
belonging there. They work there and 
shop there. Third—and this is the impor- 
tant one—the young people who settle in 
general American neighborhoods all over 
the Bay Area. You know. They have 
parties back and forth with the neighbors. 
Eat mostly American food. Send their 
children to the same schools the neigh- 
bors’ children go to. But they also have 
American-Chinese clubs. For women and 
men. They keep in touch with the old folks 
in Chinatown. Finally, the last category, 
people who have broken away completely. 
Who live like any other Americans.” 

He looked round at us. “I found 
people—lots of people—in all the first 
three categories,” he said. “None in 
the last.” 

C. H. laughed suddenly. “What about 
you, Dick?” 

We smiled. 

“Would I be doing this study,” Dick 
said, “if I'd really broken away ? I don’t 
know. Maybe not. Anyhow, I don’t 
see why | -——” 

“*Why what ?” Emilia said. 

“*Why I can’t be an American and Chi- 
nese too.” THE END 
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Virginia 





One of the Seven 
Natural Wonders of the World 


ridge 
VIRGINIA 


Ideal Headquarters For Civil War Sight-Seeing 
Historic Natural Bridge hotel and modern motor lodge 
cre just minutes from Lexington, site of homes and 
tombs of both Robert E. Lee and'Stonewall”Jackson 
. ++ from Appomattox, scene of Lee's surrender. 
Mines at Natural Bridge supplied Confederacy with 
gunpowder chemicals. 


For 


free color brochure, write 


Dept. HO-41, Natural Bridge of Va., Inc. 


Natural Bridge, Va. 
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Alabama 


Relax and Play 





Point Clear, 
Alabome 


A private pleasure-land for the discriminating, ocgi 
pying historic Point Clear on Mobile Bay, Supe 
cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate ¢ 
atmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Home of Lakewoo 
Golf Club, scene of network TV matches. Giant 
with cabanas, tennis, lawn bowling, sailing, deep 
fishing cruisers. American Plan. Write for color brochun 
James D. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear, Alabama, 
Murray Stevenson, Vice President 


Tennessee 











North Carolina 





High Hampton Inn and Country Club 


Mountain retreat of unsurpassed beauty. Off the beaten 
»ath with 18-hole golf course, tennis courts, stables and 
avons lakes on estate. Special activities for children. Amer- 
ican plan from $10.50 daily. Write Dept. O for folder. 


Cashiers, North Carolina 





Camp Cherryfield for Adults 

Men and women! Enjoy a unique mountain vacation. Rec- 

reation, art, creative writing, ceramics, weaving. Where 

summer days are. peeeparte and nights cool. Nearby: golf, 
r 


riding, churches, 


ama, Brevard Music Festival. Folder: 


Louise H. Blackwell, Director, Brevard, North Carolina 





Pennsylvania 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 


“ The Place oe 4 
Your own seclu 


Told You About '’—for newlyweds only. 


ed cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 


to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “ Plan Your 


Perfect Honeymoon.’ 


Box 177, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
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Harrisburg 





Lake Chickamauga Resort 
All new, 66 luxurious lodge and cottage units. Oh 

1, golf privileges, complete marina, club, 2 miles 
ine. 110 acres on Lake Chickamauga. In sight Civil 
battlefields. Open all year. Write for free brochure, ~ 
‘Phone TRemont 7-8591 P.O. Box 5141, Chattanooga, 


Colorado 


WILDHORN RANC! 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATIC 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. a Trout Fi 
ing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
ming Pool. Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 
weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips available. § 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. Ope May 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-98 
FLORISSANT 1, CO 
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Summer Festival Fun In America’s 
Mightiest Mountain Wonderland! : 
Picture Aspen when silver was king—now focus of c 
tural and musical events luring scholars and artists 
world renown! Activities galore: fishing, swimming, i 
jeep and ski lift trips, superb dining and night life. 

in Colorado's exhilarating climate, deep in unmate 
scenic grandeur! Mail coupon today. 


we ae it 


aspen Chamber of Commerce, Dept. B, Aspen © 
CO Summer Festival guide, music programs 
OD Historic Aspen, summer and winter 
O Recreation map of Roaring Fork Valley 
CO All accommodations, prices, other services 
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